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NES ONE Shs Ou: 
Sree bAvS “TREASURE 


CHAPTER I 
THE WRECK 


THE logs blazed and crackled on the hearth. The wind 
howled and raged around the grim old mansion called 
Hartland Hall. “Twas a wild night! 

Parson Hawker, lounging upon the broad oaken 
settle, glanced up now and then with a chirp of satisfac- 
tion when a stronger blast than usual swept roaring 
through the avenue of beeches. 

The great clock in the corridor struck twelve. 

“This is rarely snug, Trefusis!” said the Vicar. “I 
don’t think we'll quit the Hall to-night! Lucky you’ve 
no patients to visit. There’s been no such storm for 


- three years! 
1l 
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He grasped a heavy tankard at his elbow, and took a 
long drain. Our host, J ack Featherstone, lord of the 
manor, roused himself from a huge chair and a reverie. 

“Why so moody, Jack?” quoth Hawker. 

Featherstone arose with a laugh. The firelight 
played upon his handsome face and tall, straight form. 
I saw that his merriment was forced. The Parson 
looked at him anxiously. 

“What's the matter with the boy, Paul Trefusis?” he 
demanded, turning sharp on me. “ You're physician to 
all North Devon and should know !” 

“Something on his mind!” I replied. 

“Youre right!” cried Jack, with a doleful coun- 
tenance. 

“Come, then, out with it!” 

“Well, Ill tell you! The truth is this: I’m leaving 
Hartland in a week’s time! These estates are mort- 
gaged to the hilt. This sweet old place”—he waved 
his hand—‘“is almost all I can call my own. I must 
have money, or even the Hall itself will pass into the 
clutches of those greedy Jews. You know as well as I 
that their grip choked my father. “I'would have broken 
any man’s heart to see them sucking away land that 
has been ours for centuries!” 

We knew too, better than Jack, that his father had 


been a reckless spendthrift. His lavish manner of 
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living crippled himself and left his boy well-nigh 
penniless. 

“So I’m off to Plymouth,” continued Featherstone, 
“to seek my fortune as a gentleman adventurer. 
These are stirring days!” 

“Precious little gold to be gathered in that line,” 
growled the Parson, springing from the settle to his feet 
with marvellous agility. 

Hawker possessed a fair round person, running sadly 
to fat as he neared forty years of age. We were at 
Oxford together, and afterwards, when he accepted the 
living of Hartland, I joined him, and became at once 
the enemy of all the old women who had doctored the 
country-folk prior to my advent into this county of 
cream and rustic beauty. 

Yet, strange to say, we both remained bachelors. I 
shared Hawker’s vicarage and read the lessons in his 
church on Sundays. 

The Parson clapped his firm brown hand on Jack’s 
shoulder. 

“Nought has grieved me these twenty years so 
keenly as the thought that we must lose you, lad,” he 
muttered, his voice allof ashake. “Ever since you came 
to me for your first lesson, I have loved you! And now 
you're going away. I shall never more sit in this old 


corner. Paul! we must henceforth stay at home. And 
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the hounds, merry beauties! must be given up, the grey 
mare and Black Cracker sold, and Jerry Yeoman, the 
huntsman, have nought left him but the pick and shovel. 
Oh, Jack! Jack! ’tis a piteous resolve of thine! Hullo! 
Hark! D’ye hear the gun? Theres a ship on the 
rocks!” 

We listened. 

The roar of the waves, dashing against the iron clitts, 
could be plainly heard above the screeching of the 
wind. 

Once more the boom of the gun rang out, sonorous 
and clear, through the black night. 

We seized our cloaks and ran to the beach. 

The great, snow-crested billows were madly sweeping 
over what had been a noble ship. 

Even as we gazed into the darkness, we could see her 
dimly, for a moment, give three convulsive heaves, and 
then suddenly she broke into a thousand fragments. 

Shrieks and cries mingled with the howling of the 
tempest; and there we stood upon the beach, powerless 
to aid or succour those poor souls. 

More than once Jack Featherstone rushed into the 
surf, and returned with a burden, but in each ease life 
had flown. 

We stayed there an hour or so: then turned, and 


made our way back across the pebble-ridge. 
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Of a sudden Hawker caught my arm, and pointed 
towards a great boulder. 

A dark figure was stealing along beneath its shadow. 

A moonbeam burst through a rift in the sombre 
heavens. The man was crouching stealthily, and some- 
thing bright gleamed and glittered in his uplifted hand. 
' A second form appeared just in front of the rascal 
with the knife; the latter gave one tiger-like spring, 
and buried his blade betwixt the other's shoulders. 

A long, low moan of pain echoed through the night. 

Jack Featherstone, with a shout of rage, ran at full 
speed across the beach. 

The assassin was kneeling by his victim and rifling 
him. 

Hawker and I, following as best we could, saw Jack 
catch the villain such a buffet that he rolled over and 
over upon the loose sand and stones. 

With a savage snarl he gathered himself together and 
snatched at a leather case lying by the side of the 
stabbed man, missed it, and drove a furious thrust at 
Featherstone. 

Jack was a lithe and powerful youth, hard as steel 
and full of fight. Careless of the knife, which slipped 
clean through his left arm, he grappled manfully with 
the rogue, and they swung to and fro in a desperate 


embrace. All at once the rascal caught sight of me, 
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Like an eel he wriggled free of Jack’s grip, and with a 
vicious curse, made off swiftly across the sands. “Iwas 


useless striving to catch him. 





HE DROVE A FURIOUS THRUST AT FEATHERSTONE. 


Hawker bound up Featherstone’s hurt, which was 
slight, while I turned to the man lying at our feet. 

Striking a flint, I lit a small lantern and examined 
the wound. “T'was a broad, deep gash, made by a large 
two-edged dagger. He had lost much blood. 
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“Carry him to the Hall,’ said Jack. “Here, Parson, 
lay hold of his shoulders. He’s a light weight.” 

With some trouble we got him to the house, and 
placed him on the settle. 

“An old man!” said Hawker, “and looks like a 
foreigner.” 

“ He’s not long for this world,’ I answered. “ Hemor- 
rhage will finish him within two hours. Jack, where's 
the case you picked up?” 

“Here,” said Featherstone, turning it over for our 
inspection. “The thing appears to be made of rough 
hide. There's a stout brass lock. "Tis securely 
fastened.” | 

We were all three terribly interested in the case, 
when a slight noise arrested our attention. 

The stranger was watching us closely, his black eyes 
glistening with a kind of grim humour. This was con- 
fusing. I gave him the leather bag with a muttered 
apology for our rudeness. 

“Natural curiosity, friend, nought more!” he replied 
in a deep, monotonous voice. “Now I guess youre a 
physician. Some villain has taken my life. Tell me, 
I pray you, how long I am likely to burden this world 
with my presence? Six hours? Three?” 

He contracted his shaggy brows. His deep-set, pierc- 


ing eyes seemed to read my heart. I could see he was 
2 : 
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fearless of death, therefore I made answer without 
hesitation. 

“You may be dead in two hours—perhaps sooner !” 

“Ah!” he said, drawing in his breath. Then he was 
silent for a while. When he spoke again his voice was 
weaker. I had done all I could to staunch the flow of 
blood. 

“T thank you,” he said; “but waste no further time 
onme. I have lived my life. “Tis drawing to a close, 
and I care not to say whether I'm glad or sorry. “Tis a 
rare old world ; yet the next, they say, is best! Well, I 
shall soon prove the truth of it!” 

His eyes fell upon Jack Featherstone. 

“Come hither, young sir,’ he commanded. “So! take 
my hand. I love to greet valour, and you're a right 
brave boy ! I owe you much for trying to avenge me 
this night. But the assassin was a warler man than 
you. I know who the dog was. Greater scoundrel 
never breathed! I wish you had captured him; but 
what matter? Helostthe prize! You have cheated him 
of the precious thing he craved! Therefore I am well 
content !” 

The old man strove to chuckle, but made a sad job 
of it. 

“Come nearer, all three of you; I am growing weak. 


Listen! Here in your presence, Doctor, and in yours, 
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my friend” (he glanced at Parson Hawker), “ I vive unto 
this youth the leather bag for which many fools would 
gladly barter their souls’ welfare.” 

He put the case into Featherstone’s hand. 

Jack looked at him with wonder. The stranger 
smiled a little. 

“Within that covering of hide,’ he continued, “is the 
rough map of a route leading to a strange country. 
Should you ever want adventure, there shall you find 
plenty. When I am dead, open the case with a key 
which hangs around my neck. On the parchment you 
will see, marked in white, a lake, and in the midst of 
the lake, a mountain. I have been to that mountain, 
and ’tis the strangest place in the whole world. For in 
it were great temples, deserted shrines. One of these 
was closed by a massive door of rock, so that no one 
might enter. For weeks I searched for another inlet, 
but found none. I thirsted to reach the countless 
riches which the temple held in its fast keeping.” 

Parson Hawker’s eyes flew open in amazement. 

“How did you know it contained wealth?” he asked. 

“Because I found a large diamond underneath the 
rocky door, also a golden flagon richly chased, of antique 
and wondrous workmanship. I was not alone in my 
quest. A Bedouin accompanied me throughout my 


wanderings. We met a strange creature prowling 
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about the mountain, a man grown so old that he 
resembled a mummy. He chattered a kind of Arabic, 
therefore my companion was enabled to converse with 
him, though the task was difficult. He led us to the 
door of stone and pointed, crying shrilly in his own wild, 
weird tongue, ‘The treasure of Sheba! the treasure of 
Sheba! the accursed treasure!’ Ras-al-QOmer, the 
Bedouin, questioned him still more closely, upon which 
he vanished for a moment, and then returned with a 
handful of precious stones. From his gestures we 
gathered that he discovered them in exactly the same 
place where I found the diamond. 

“Ah, I am assured that there is marvellous wealth 
stored in the temple. But the loneliness of the island was 
fearful. I could stay there no longer, and after many 
weeks of fruitless toil and hopeless search we returned 
to the coast.” 

The old man paused. He shuddered, and his voice 


sank to a whisper. : 


CHAPTER II 
THE GREAT TREASURE 


WE leaned eagerly forward, and greedily devoured every 
word that fell from his lips. 

“Tf you covet riches, there in the treasure-mountain 
you shall find them,” he gasped. “The Bedouin—a good 
man, true as steel—is at Tyre. He will guide thee to 
the sacred lake. Give him this ring. He is under a 
vow to me, and without my signet nought would drag 
him to, the place again. But beware of the hound who 
stabbed me. He was my interpreter, for since I dis- 
covered the mountain I have travelled far and wide. 
Many times I noticed him cast covetous eyes upon the 
case. I have a suspicion that he saw me one night 
playing with the diamond, which I also give to thee.” 

Jack Featherstone bent his head in silence. 

Our strange guest fell heavily backward into my 
arms. 

_ “Beware of the knife,” ie muttered. « Find the key 
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to that temple, and the treasure is yours. What is your 
name, boy? Quick, my time is come!” 

Jack put his lips close to the old man’s ear. 

“What!” he gasped. “Featherstone! Featherstone ! 
Is this home?” and immediately expired. I laid him 
gently on the broad settle and covered him with a 
cloak. After Parson Hawker had said a short prayer 
we carried the body to an upstairs room, and then 
returned to the hall. 

For a little while we stood looking at one another. 
The leather case lay on the floor. Hawker picked it up 
and laughed. His levity displeased me. 

“This is no time for mirth,’ I said. “How can you 
be merry under the gloom of such a tragedy ?” 

“Tis an ill wind that blows no man good tidings!’ ” 
quoth he. “Don’t be a serious fool, Paul! This hide 
packet 1s something to chuckle over, seeing it contains a 
great diamond. Jack can sell it, and may still keep the 
hounds, even though he won't be here to hunt them. 
Come, let’s open it. Where’s the key ?” 

“ Here,” said Featherstone. 

When the case unrolled we found a yellow parchment 
stuck underneath the lining, and in the corner of a small 
pocket could feel a hard lump. 3 

Hawker shut his eyes, and, slipping two fat fingers 


into the bag, drew forth a magnificent cut jewel. We 
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held our breath as we gazed upon its beauty. It shot 
out dazzling rays of light as the Parson turned it over 
and over in an ecstasy of delight. At last he handed it, 
with a sigh, to Jack. 

“Now,” said he, “for the old mouldy parchment. 
That's worth little to anyone!” 

I spread it upon the table, and we bent over the 
map. 

“Where is the place?” continued Hawker. “In 
Africa ?” 

“No,” said I, studying it attentively. “The stranger 
told us we should find the Arab at Tyre, in Palestine. 
Ras-al-Omer, if I recollect rightly, is his name.” 

“Thave it!” eried Jack. “See, this portion is marked 
‘Great Desert.’ The treasure-mountain is in Arabia!” 

“JT believe you've hit the proper nail,’ said the Parson. 
“We'll drink thy health presently. Eh, Paul?” 

I nodded. 

Featherstone gazed at the diamond in a sort of reverie. 
Of a sudden his eyes glistened. He clapped us both 
across the back. 

“ Ay, you can drink to my success!” hecried. “There 
are many more jewels where this came from. What if 
I go in search of them, and what if you two accompany 
me? Ha! ha! Ive startled your wits!” 

We stared at him amazed, He laughed to himself 
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in a quiet way. Jack was always a cool fellow. 
Nothing ever threw him off his balance. 

“Why not?” he continued. “Your practice, Doctor, 
won't hurt much. As for Parson Hawker’s congrega- 
tion—well, they must go to Morwinstowe for their 
Sunday sermon. Don’t hesitate! Make up your minds 
at once. The diamond will aid us to fit out a ship. 
Think! We may be home again in a year or two 
laden with riches. I shall pay off the mortgages on 
these estates, and restore the Hall to its ancient 
splendour. Parson! we'll have the finest pack of 
hounds in England, and your old church shall be 
thoroughly overhauled. A thousand pounds shall be 
spent upon it. Come, Trefusis, back me up! Whether 
you go or not, my mind is set upon finding that 
treasure !” 

“But what if you fail?” groaned L. 

“Don’t talk about failure! Let’s undertake the ad- 
venture. Now give me your word, Doctor,” he urged. 
“T want you badly. You'll be useful in many ways. 
You won't let me set forth alone? Will you come?” 

The lad was talking like an old man, though not yet 
out of his teens. My heart warmed to him. 

“Ay,” I replied recklessly. “Dll go with you, Jack!” 

“What!” roared Hawker, glaring at me in conster- 


nation. “Will you leave me, Trefusis, to go off on a 
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harum-scarum search for gold with a crack-brained 
boy? All these years to have shared my house and 
then to run away on a fool’s chase like this is more 
than I, Tom Hawker, can stand! You shan’t go!” 

“ He shall,” eried J ack ; “and you too, Parson.” 

“I won't!” shouted the Vicar, stamping, and waving 
his hands. “How can I leave my flock? Hullo, John 
Ham, what d’ye want?” 

The old sexton had entered the hall unannounced. 

“Please yer reverence,’ said he, “the top of the 
church be a-blowed all away, and the lightning hath 
a-tor'd a girt hole in the tower. Us shan’'t be able to 
hear ’ee preach there no more !” 

“Seems like Providence,” said Hawker, turning round 
with a complacent smile. “John, go to Morwinstowe 
for your sermons! Tell all our folk I’m gone away to 
get money to put that roof on again,” cried he. “Jack! 
Trefusis! Pm with you. Ill write to the Bishop to- 
morrow. You shan’t leave me behind. I don’t care if 
we never more come back, so long as we are together. 
Neither of us three have kith nor kin nor wife to hinder 
our departure. ‘Tis a blessing we are tied to no 
woman’s apron-strings.” | 

“T’ve got an uncle somewhere in the world,” said Jack. 

“ Yes—Bevil Featherstone, thy father’s brother. But 
everybody thinks him dead.” = 


_ th 
~ 
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“He may be; I’ve never seen him.” 

“We'd best bury the old man upstairs in a day or 
two,’ said I. , 

“Right,” replied Hawker. “Ill find him a quiet 
corner in my churchyard. He came with the roar of 
the sea, and his soul shall be lulled by its constant 
moaning. Well, he has brought us luck.” 

“The question is this,” said Jack, flinging more logs 
on the fire: “how much is the diamond worth ?” 

“Two thousand pounds,” replied the Parson, hazarding 
a rash guess. “And what about a ship? We must 
have an armed vessel. Nelson is playing Old Harry 
with the French in the Mediterranean; but we're safe 
to run foul of one of their frigates. And the shores of 
Morocco shelter thousands of pirates.” 

“When we speak of ships, I am reminded we shall 
want a captain,’ said I. “ How about the Lieutenant ?” 

“What! Silas Clewer?” cried Jack. “Glorious! I 
never thought of him. The staunchest, ugliest, bravest, 
most unscrupulous old dare-devil who ever trod the 
quarter-deck ! Tl send for him at once.” 

He ran to the kitchen and gave an order to a groom. 

Half an hour later a voice lke thunder sounded 
through the corridor. There came a loud banging at 
the door. We sprang up with a shout of welcome. In 
walked the Lieutenant! 


CHAPTER III 
THINGS BEGIN TO HUM 


SILAS CLEWER in those days was a tall, lanky individual. 
He had seen service under Rodney, was in the fight off 
Guadaloupe in 1782, and had crossed swords with the 
French more frequently, and with far greater honour, - 
than many who wore admirals’ hats. Yet he still re- 
mained a humble leutenant. Perhaps, if he had 
truckled to his superiors, things might have been 
different, but Silas was too ruggedly independent to 
climb the ladder of fame in any other way than by 
hard knocks. So a grateful country bestowed a dozen 
medals upon him for high services rendered, but placed 
him on the retired list just at the season when he could 
have served England best. Silas Clewer was but fifty. 
He had lived in Hartland town four years, become 
churchwarden, and was gazed upon with awe by every- 
one around. . 


He stooped slightly as he walked. A great scar 
27 
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crossed his forehead, and three fingers were missing 
from his left hand. One eye was half-closed; a musket- 
butt, while boarding a French ship, had spoilt its 
expression completely. His hooked nose was coloured 
by weather and strong waters to a rich purple hue, 
and the shaggy brows overhanging his glittering 
orbs (for the half-closed eye glinted handsomely 
underneath its broken lid) gave him a most ferocious 
appearance. 

“Well, mates,” he growled as he approached the 
hearth, “why, in Heaven’s name, did you send for me at 
this hour? The clock has just struck three.” 

“Would you like to command a ship, Lieutenant, with 
the chance of having a brush with the French once 
more?” quoth the Parson. “If so, the berth is 
open.” , 

Silas Clewer looked sharply at Hawker, as though 
trying to guess whether he were in jest or earnest. 

“Play no tricks with me,” he grumbled in his deep, 
gruff voice, “lest I trounce thee black and blue at 
single-stick:. Remember, you are not in church now.” 

The Parson, whose shoulders still tingled from the 
effect of the Lieutenant’s blows (for they dearly loved a 
bout at sword-play), became less flippant, and replied 
that he meant no joke. Hereupon Jack struck in and 


explained matters. | 
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It was good to see Silas tramp about the hall in his 
excitement. But we knew he needed skilful tackling; 
therefore I flattered him a little. | 

“The truth is,” said I, “none of us know much about 
ships, Lieutenant. We want you to take us in hand, 
and advise us upon well-nigh everything connected 
with this enterprise. Now, we are at a loss where to 
look for a suitable vessel. She must be fast, well-armed, 
and able to hold her own against a ship twice her 
tonnage if needful. There’s grand fighting to be got 
down the Mediterranean. D’ye know of a craft that 
might suit us?” . 

The Lieutenant stroked his well-shaven chin, and 
smiled grimly. — 

“The ship you want is lying at Bideford,” said he. 
“She was fitted out by Sir George Chichester for 
privateering, but he was killed a week ago in the 
hunting-field. So there she is, for sale. Six thousand 
pounds will buy the Fearnought. The craft is a brig, 
carrying nearly twenty guns of various calibre. Ten 
of them are very pretty playthings, and capable of 
spitting iron to some purpose, with good gunners 
behind. Had I the chance of treading that brig’s 
planks I might be tempted, against my common sense, 
to take command of her. I know every rope and spar. 


T have been aboard her ten times within this last month. 
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I think I may truly say I should like another fling at 
the French before I break up.” 

“ And so you shall,” cried Jack. “Ill raise the money, 
and the ship shall be purchased at once. Consider 
yourself in command, Lieutenant. We will start for 
the East as soon as the crew can be collected. Will you 
take a horse and ride to Bideford this morning? We 
must not lose the chance of securing the Fearnought. 
When d’ye think she'll be ready for sea, providing we 
can man her?” an 

“In seven days time,” returned Silas. “Gentlemen, 
with your permission I will go on my errand at once, 
without delay.” | 

Off went the old fellow. We could hear him burst- 
ing into song as he stamped along the corridor on his 
way to the stables. 

“Hey, boys! for the jolly, jolly whizz 
Of the round-shot flying through the sails! 


Ho, lads! for the merry, merry fizz 
Of the powder on the Frenchmen’s tails !”’ 


“Hurrah!” cried Jack Featherstone.  “ Trefusis ! 
Hawker! Fill your tankards! MHere’s to the Quest of 
Sheba’s Treasure!” 

“Steady, steady!” said Hawker. “There’s much to 
be done yet.” 

“Silas says the ship can be bought for six thousand 
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pounds, Jack,” said I. “That's dirt cheap, but it’s 
money; more than you've got, lad. Therefore let me 
take a share in the adventure.” 

“Put me down for a third,” cried the Parson, who 
had a tidy little private income. 

Featherstone grasped his hand. 

“You are the very best of friends,” he replied, with 
tears in his eyes. “I should have sold Uppacott, which 
was my mother’s farm, to raise the necessary funds. 
You have taken a weight from my soul.” 

We stayed talking about the enterprise until grey 
dawn glimmered through the mullioned windows, and 
the dogs from their kennels chanted a morning hymn. 
Jerry Yeoman, the huntsman, came into the hall. Jerry 
was a short, fat man, stouter even than Parson Hawker. 
His cheeks were ruddy, and his eyes had a comical 
twinkle. 

“Jerry,” said Featherstone, “were going away for 
a few months, and the hounds won't be used until 
our return. Perhaps we may never come back at 
all.” 

At this the huntsman burst forth blubbering, and 
swore he would kill himself with the blunderbuss. 

“Take me, Squire Jack,” he implored. “Peter can 
look arter the hounds. I’m dashed if thee shall go 


wiout old Jerry!” 
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“Let him have his way,’ I suggested. “He's a 
handy man.” 

“Very well,” said Jack. 

Jerry ran off, cracking his whip for joy, and in the 
outer regions blew his horn so valiantly that the maids 
went and soused him with soapy water, lest he should 
die for loss of breath. 

We hung about the manor - house all day, making 
calculations and putting articles together which we 
considered necessary for our comfort in a foreign land. 
Afterwards, to pass the time, Hawker and I spent an 
hour with the single-sticks. I wore (against all custom) a 
yellow beard and moustaches. Itwas the Parson’s delight 
to get in a gentle thrust at my throat, which he often did, 
being very quick on his feet, and possessing a clever wrist 
for a smart turn of the stick. Jack was a rare hand at 
sword-play, and could beat either of us, but Silas Clewer, 
his master in this pretty pastime, never gave him a 
chance, though the boy strove hard to rival the Lieutenant, 
and pleased him mightily with his powerful fencing. 

Featherstone, though but nineteen, was nearly as 
tall as myself, and had arms of extraordinary length. 
This gave him great advantage over an adversary. 
He was as cool as ice, was Jack, with quiet-looking 
brown eyes that flashed fire when his spirit was fairly 


roused within him. And his jaw was square and 
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J 


determined, which, to my mind, shows a character ruled 
by a strong will. At this time he was full of ripe 
wisdom, instilled into him, no doubt, by Hawker and 
Silas Clewer. The Parson was his tutor until the 
Lieutenant came to Hartland, when he dropped most of 
his book-learning and took to the study of swords and 
pistols. 


Late in the afternoon Silas returned from Bideford. 
We stared at him in amazement. He was arrayed in 
a blue coat with white facings, a pair of plum-coloured 
breeches, snowy hose, and a yellow vest. The buckles 
on his shoes were twice as big as Parson Hawker’s, and 
a new cocked hat was set jauntily upon his grizzled 
locks. The mountings of his scabbard shone like gold; 
so did the brass work on his pistols, and the stoop of 
his shoulders had vanished. With his elevation to the 
rank of captain the Lieutenant’s tall figure loomed before 
us two inches higher than hitherto. 

“T have purchased the brig in your names, gentle- 
men,” he said. “She is well-nigh ready for sea. You 
have a bargain. She must have cost Sir George more 
than twenty thousand pounds. Her fittings are 
excellent, and the guns handsome beyond criticism. 
I trust they'll bite as well as they bark. I let off the 


Long Tom and all Bideford came running to see if the 
3 
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French had landed. One man swore I was Bonaparte, 
but I forthwith hove him over the quay to cool his 
heated imagination. Then the people carried me 
triumphantly back to the ‘Red Dragon, where I was 
forced to pay for three hogsheads of beer. When I 
left, these loyal citizens were singing ‘A jolly Briton’ 
as well as they could, but most of them were very drunk 
indeed.” 

“Never mind,” said Featherstone. “Ill pay for the 


ale. Now what about our crew 2” 


CHAPTER IV 
BEATING UP A CREW 


“ Au, there’s the rub,” replied the Captain, for Silas was 
now no longer lieutenant. “ You see Nelson has got all 
the young blood, but there must be a number of tough 
old salts hiding in the taverns of our seaports. I 
elinted one or two in Bideford who have cheated the 
pressgang.” 

“Can’t you look them up, Captain,” said I, “and stay 
at Bideford until we are ready to sail You might then 
be much aboard the brig.” 

“Capital, Doctor,’ cried Jack. “The Captain and 
Hawker shall beat up recruits round these parts, while 
we will set forth for Plymouth, sell the diamond, and 
scour the taverns for men. How many ‘shall we 
require ?” 

“Fifty,” replied Silas. “Forty will do, but there'll 
be fighting for certain, and plenty of it. Therefore the 
more the better. No shovel half will be killed or 
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disabled before we reach the Straits, if a man-of-war 
flying French colours comes along.” 

The Parson whistled softly to himself. 

“That sounds exceedingly naughty,” quoth he. “I 
must oil my ducking-gun. Ann Jennings, our house- 
keeper, put it in the sink last week because I came 
home with wet feet. I’ve been rubbing out the rust 
ever since. Ann has no romance in her nature. Very 
likely she will try to put me in the sink too when she 
knows I am going off with you fellows on this escapade.” 

The dinner - bell jangled, so we answered the 
summons. 

Next day, Jack Featherstone and JI mounted our 
horses and rode away towards Plymouth, which we 
hoped to reach by nightfall. But the roads were 
heavy; rain had fallen in torrents, and when we 
galloped through Tavistock the November afternoon 
was drawing to a close. 

Darkness set in. An icy sleet swept across the 
moor. Some few miles from Plymouth we were stopped 
on the highroad by three men, all wearing masks, and 
riding good nags. 

“Your money, friends,’ quoth one, taking us for 
peaceful farmers jogging home from market. “Come, 
turn out your pockets!” 


He pushed his horse alongside as he spoke, and 
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levelled a huge pistol at my head. Now it happened 
that I was about the strongest man in Devonshire. So 
I knocked the weapon up, and smote him with such 


cheerful goodwill across the mouth that he tumbled, 





I KNOCKED THE WEAPON UP, AND SMOTE HIM ACROSS THE MOUTH. 


cursing, from his saddle, and lay groaning in the 
mud. 
Crack! went Featherstone’s barker, and another 


man on a grey horse cantered off, yelling with pain, 
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while the third sprang down and craved mercy on his 
knees. 

The rogue scarce deserved it, but we were wishful to 
go on our way, so we left him with his comrade and 
galloped down the valley. 

The lights of Plymouth glimmered in the near 
distance. We trotted into the town and pulled rein 
outside a tavern, where sea-dogs were likely to be found. 
A brisk ostler took charge of our horses, and I tramped 
behind Featherstone into the sanded kitchen. A huge 
fire roared upon the hearth. 

Round a rough table sat three men, the most 
villanous-looking scoundrels I had ever set eyes on. 

They were all past middle age, and scowled at Jack 
as he made for the blaze with scant ceremony, and 
shook the wet from his cloak. Pulling forward a stool, 
I made myself comfortable and rested my feet upon the 
andirons. Featherstone called for mulled wine and 
ordered supper. I lit a pipe, and presently the three 
shady rascals began to converse in low tones. 

It was plain they considered us intruders, and one 
man with red hair and beard, a broken nose, and a 
coarse mouth, which shot out foul language whenever it 
opened, kept glancing venomously at the preparations 
for our repast. 


Opposite him sat a fellow as ugly as sin. His face 
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was square and distorted, as though it had been smashed 
by some jagged weapon, but what struck us more than 
aught else was the strange colour of his fierce, sinister 
eyes. They were green as emeralds; one blinked to 
look at them—they glittered and gleamed so vividly. 

“ Ay, times be bad, cursed bad, Black Fox,” he said, 
in a growling voice. “These wars shove a stopper on 
our trade.” 

“You'm right, Green Eye,” returned the third member 
of the trio, a great, gaunt seaman with whiskers and 
hair as black as jet, and a swarthy countenance, wolf- 
like in its cunning ferocity. “Im dashed if I was ever 
in such shallow water.” 

He thrust a bony hand into his breast, and drew forth 
a small canvas bag. Some foreign coins fell upon the 
table. 

“There,” he said, with an oath. “'That’s all I’ve got 
left from our venture in the Indies. A poor job we 
made of it. Eh, Blazer?” 

The fiery-haired man grinned. 

“Well, I com’d off better than you did. Luck was 
never in your way, mate. But I tell you what, lads. 
It’s time we went to sea again. Hast ever thought of 
that rogue, Aldego, since he slipped us in the Azores? 
Curse him for a cheat and a liar! Yet the silver- 


tongued scoundrel put us up to some pretty tricks. 
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And we might have been rich men if Green Eye there 
hadn’t been in such a hurry with his knife.” 

“Hush!” whispered that handsome worthy, glinting 
across at Jack and me. 

At that moment the maid bustled in with supper. 
We were hungry, and set to with a will. I began to 
talk of the Fearnought. Featherstone, all at once, 
swung round and asked Black Fox if he knew of any 
stout seamen ready for a cruise down the Mediterranean, 
with the chance of a brush with the French. 

The three rogues laid their heads together, then 
Green Kye glanced up with a leer. 

“Depends on the pay, and what youm going there 
for. If it’s a privateering job, no thank you.” 

“JT didn’t ask you,’ replied Jack. “Hold your 
tongue.” 

Upon this Green Eye became mighty civil, though I 
noted in my mind the evil look he shot at Featherstone. 

“JT crave pardon, young sir,” said he, “but true and 
tried sailors like us have got a sort of right, don’t you 
see, to ax a question or two, cos good men be scarce 
nowadays. Nelson and the others have pressed the 
best. Still, I may say I know of one and another who 
might be coaxed to take a berth under a tidy captain.” 

Just as Green Eye finished speaking the door was 


kicked open, and in swaggered a tall, shght man, with 
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the handsomest and yet the most wicked face I ever 
saw. It was oval, and clean shaven. The stranger's 
teeth were dazzling white, his eyes dark, luminous, and 
full of a slumbering, passionate fire. 

He glared around upon us, and flung back his head 
with a loud, reckless laugh. His rich black hair hung 
tangled on his shoulders. 

Clapping a hand swiftly on Green Eye’s wrist, he 
stooped and looked into his face, with a ripple of 
mocking mirth. 

“ Aldego!” The three seamen clustered around him. 

“That is my name,’ he replied, bowing. “We met 
last at the Azores.” 

He spoke with a foreign accent. He was not dressed 
as a sailor, nor did he, like his companions, wear a tarry 
pig-tail. 

“ Blazer was talkin’ of you a minute ago,” said Black 
Fox. 

“Steady, again,’ put in Green Kye. “We're not 
alone.” 

Aldego flashed a glance at Jack Featherstone. He 
started, and all the cruel hate in the world seemed to 
lurk in the evil depths of his eyes. But only for a 
moment. Presently he was smiling as sweetly as ever. 
“ Ah,” he said, in his silky voice, “you have company. 


I want a word or two with you all when these 
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gentlemen have retired, as I hope they will do ere 
long.” 

The man’s insolence puzzled me. Featherstone’s face 
waxed crimson with wrath. 

“We shall quit this hearth when it suits us, not 
before,” he replied. “You had better make for the 
stables and converse in peace if our presence here offends 
you.” 

Aldego deigned no answer. The four talked together 
in low whispers. Jack and I stayed there an hour and 
then called for candles. As Featherstone rose to go to 
bed, the leather case, which he kept in an inner pocket, 
slipped from its place and fell upon the floor. He 
picked it up, coolly enough, and we went to our room. 

This was a small apartment, containing two narrow 
beds. Into these we tumbled, and Jack was asleep in a 
twinkling. I, too, was weary, but remained wakeful. 
The tavern, after a while, became silent. I tossed about 
on the hard mattress, and then jumped out to see if the 
door was fastened. The lhght bolt was drawn, but the 
iron was loose and well-nigh useless. Returning to the 
bed, I laid a rapier on the floor in reach of my right 
hand. Yet I found it difficult to sleep. A church clock 
struck two, and then three, very solemnly. At last I 
began to doze, when a sharp click brought me pretty 


soon to my senses. ‘There was no mistake, someone was 
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trying the door. Another click; then a slight grating 
noise, and a black, creeping form appeared—weird and 
unearthly in the faint straggling moonbeain that played 
about the room. 

I set my teeth and stealthily stretched forth my hand 


for the sword. 


CHAPTER V 
A MERRY START 


THE figure crawled towards the place where Feather- 
stone was sleeping, and appeared to be groping about 
the floor. Springing from the bed, I leaped upon the 
thing. It gave a quick turn, wriggled from my grasp, 
and though I thrust savagely out with the rapier, ran 
across the room and vanished as silently as it had come. 

“Jack,” cried I. “Wake! There are rogues about!” 

He got up, yawning, and struck a light. 

“Hullo! There’s blood upon the sword. What's 
happened ?” 

Sure enough I had pinked the fellow, if our night 
visitor was indeed a man. The red stain was plain 
proof. Neither of us slept any more, though peace 
reigned until the morning. 

Going downstairs we found Black Fox, Green Eye, 
and Blazer in the yard, but no Aldego. The maid told 


us he had left at daybreak. Green Eye came up to us. 
44 
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“Touchin’ your proposals, sirs, of last night,’ he 
began, “me and my mates are ready to sail with you 
through the Straits, or anywhere your honours may 
please to take the ship. We wants fair pay, thet’s all, 
and kin find five, or maybe six more stout seamen, if so 
be you require them.” 

The rascal looked so honest, in spite of the craft in 
his glittering eyes, that we closed with him and his 
comrades at once, and thought ourselves lucky to secure 
three such rare old salts. With their aid we found 
twelve others, possessed of no great looks, save in the 
way of ugliness. These men promised to join the 
Fearnought at Bideford in three days’ time. So back 
we rode to Hartland, well pleased, as we had disposed 
of the diamond to an indifferently fraudulent jeweller 
for eighteen hundred pounds. The Captain and Hawker 
awaited us at the Hall. They had collected several 
sailors besides all those which Sir George Chichester 
had put on his privateering list. This was good news, 
and we spent a rare evening. 

Next day we all mustered in the yard when the hour 
of departure drew nigh- 

The great yellow coach rattled up. Peter handled 
the ribbons, and Jerry Yeoman, cracking his long whip, 
bestrode the near leader, arrayed in his scarlet hunting- 


coat. 
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Featherstone and Silas Clewer climbed to the box- 
seat. I followed suit. Just as the Parson was in the 
act of following me, who should come along but Ann 
Jennings, his housekeeper, accompanied by thirty or 
forty villagers. 

“What be *bout?” she screamed. “A pretty passon 
thee be, ees sure, a gain away to the wars, when thee 
shouldst be home buildmg up thy tumbledown old 
church.” 

“Sober, Ann, sober,” quoth he, standing manfully on 
the high step, his jolly red face all aglow with mirth. 
“JT would have you all know that I am off with these 
gentlemen to fight the French, for the honour of 
Hartland parish. And I trust I shall bring back 
money enough to rebuild the church, and next 
Christmas, please Heaven, I intend to give every man 
in my village a guinea a-piece, perhaps more, according 
to the behaviour he showeth during my absence. Ann, 
my good woman, I exhort you to keep a record of their 
doings; dispense soup twice a week, and order the 
parish in my name. You are an excellent Justice of the 
Peace, Ann. Be parson, too, and say prayers in the 
barn, Sunday mornings at eleven. If the people want 
sermons, they must go to Morwinstowe. Wilt do my 
bidding ?” 


“T will! I will!” cried Mrs, Jennings; “but, Passon 
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dear, take care of thysel’. Dr. Trefusis, sir, please do’ee 
see arter un. Please the pigs he don’t go rinning arter 
they Frenchy women. No missis, save mysel’, shall 
ever mend his hosen, bless his soul!” 

With arms outstretched, this worthy woman made a 
desperate attempt to grasp Parson Hawker. “Iwas fine 
to see the way he gathered his coat-tails together and 
flinked himself out of her reach. All the folks cheered 
and shouted, Hawker blew kisses to Ann Jennings, and 
amid sobbings, yells, the cracking of whips and barking 


of hounds, we clattered gaily away towards Bideford. 


Two days later we sailed over the bar. The quay 
was all alive with sightseers, for the word had gone 
abroad that a ship was starting for the wars, We 
encouraged this report, being anxious that it should not 
be known we were in search of treasure. 

The Fearnought, without a doubt, was a first-class 
vessel. Silas Clewer glanced with pride at the rows of 
shining guns, and then up aloft at her tall masts and 
tapering spars. 

The crew was aboard. Blazer and the rest had kept 
to their promise. We numbered sixty-three, all told. 

The first mate, William Hotspit by name, and a very 
honest sailor, stood beside the Captain. Joe Bastard, 


the boatswain, was a Devon man, 
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“Where’s your second officer?” asked Jack, whose 
arm was now recovered and out of a sling. 

“There,” answered Silas, pointing to a tall, lithe 
seaman, clad in a short blue jacket. “He's a foreigner, 
but can speak every language under the sun, and is a 
rare gunner into the bargain.” 

As the Captain finished speaking the man turned 
round, moving stiffly as though troubled with an old 
wound. He wore long hair, earrings, and was hand- 
some as a god. 

There was no doubt of it; Aldego was second mate. 

“We saw that fellow at Plymouth,” said I, “and 
didn’t like his looks. Ive a strong suspicion he tried to 
rob us in the night. How did you come to engage 
him ?” 

“That's my business,” returned Silas Clewer, and 
walked away. 

Jack laughed. 

“T shall watch that man,’ he said. 

In the evening, before dark, the Fearnought slipped 
her moorings and glded slowly down the river. 

We had a fair wind, and made good sailing as far 
as the Bay of Biscay, where squalls beat us about a bit. 

Captain Silas Clewer on his own quarter-deck, was a 
very different being from Silas Clewer, churchwarden 


of Hartland. We always thought him a testy, but in 
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the main, easy-going old fellow enough, though he 
always quarrelled regularly with Hawker every Sunday 
morning, and the Parson, more than once, preached at 
him with very pointed sarcasm. 

Silas said nothing at the time, but took it out of 
Hawker on the Monday, when they fell to with the 
single-sticks. 

Off Finisterre a fine frigate bore down upon us. 

“French, I'll be bound,” growled the Captain, clapping 
a glass to his eye. “Seen a lot of the same cut, I have.” 

“Shall we have to fight her?” inquired Hawker, 
getting excited. 

Silas looked at him with undisguised and withering 
scorn. 

“What a question for a man calling himself a Briton 
to ask,” he sneered. “If you’d got a single drop of 
fighting blood in your veins, they'd tingle and itch at 
the very sight of a Frenchman. This ship will chase us 
for certain. That’s what I want her to do. The best 
place for you, Parson, is on your knees below. You'll be 
no good on deck while the shots are singing over us.” 

Hawker’s face grew so purple that I feared he would 
have a fit. 

“Dare to call me a coward, sir,” he roared, “and I'll 
have satisfaction with pistols. You insolent, scofing 
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“Silence!” yelled Silas. “What? Will you shake 
your fist in my face? Say another word and [1l 
clap you in irons. Nay, by Heaven, I'll stretch your 
fat carcase on a grating, and the boatswain shall give 
you three dozen with the cat! If you had your way in 
Hartland parish, I'l] have mine in the Fearnought. Be 
off! Come no more this day on the quarter-deck, lest I 
have thee flogged for a yelping cur in a black coat.” 

Hawker went away stamping with rage, but he never 
again attempted until we touched land, to address the 
Captain in any other than respectful language. 

The frigate drew closer. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack Featherstone. “She's flying 
French colours. Now for some fun, lads!” 

“You'll fight,” said I to Silas Clewer. 

“We must,’ he answered, with a grim smile. “Ho, 
boys!” he shouted, in tones of thunder. “Clear the 


decks for action!” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SEA-FIGHT 


THE boatswain’s whistle sounded shrill and loud. 

William Hotspit, the mate, was cuffing a couple of 
young powder-monkeys with cheerful vigour, to en- 
courage them in their work, and his subordinate, 
Aldego, was here, there, and everywhere. He glided 
among the guns, directing the men in his soft, subtle 
manner, and ever and anon his voice would ring out, 
silvery and clear, as he gave an order to the gunners 
or called for more pikes and cutlasses. 

Green Eye stood behind a cannon, with his two 
companions, Blazer and Black Fox, at his elbow. They 
seemed to have taken entire charge of this particular 
gun, and rugged old sea-dogs they looked with their 
shirts off and their hairy chests all bare. In a short 
time we were ready; the men were stripped and at 
their posts. A sudden silence reigned. Nothing was 


heard save the creaking of the spars and the splashing 
61 
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of the waves against the sides of the ship. No one 
spoke: all were anxiously watching the approach of 
the enemy. Nearer and nearer came the French frigate, 
a magnificent craft, carrying fifty-two guns. We could 
see the sailors swarming about her decks as she heeled 
slightly over under the stiff breeze. 

All at once there came a tremendous roar of laughter. 
The Captain turned round in a rage, then stood con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

“Hullo!” cried Jack Featherstone. “Look at Parson 
Hawker !” 

I seized a rope to steady myself. There, on the lower 
deck, strutting about like a game-cock scenting a fight, 
was the reverend gentleman, arrayed in the very 
strangest costume. He still stuck to his black breeches 
and pumps, but the dismal coat had given place to a 
rough woollen jersey, crimson in colour. Round his waist 
ran a leathern belt, in which was thrust a silver-mounted 
pistol, and strapped to his thigh was a great cutlass. 

He wore no hat, but a red handkerchief, knotted at 
each corner, covered his bald pate, and his jolly face 
beamed hke the sun as he cast his eyes about with a 
twinkle of perfect satisfaction. On his shoulder he 
bore the ponderous ducking-gun, a weapon nearly as 
long as himself, and behind him waddled Jerry Yeoman, 


the huntsman, carrying his horn and armed with a pike. 
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Jerrys head was surmounted by a cocked hat, set 
rakishly on one side, which looked very fine against 
the scarlet of his hunting-coat. 

Silas Clewer glanced down upon them and scoffed. 


as tee, 


“Tl show you whether I can fight or no’!” shouted 
the Parson, glaring up at his old friend. 

“Prove yourself, Parson,” replied the Captain, “and 
Pll drink your health afterwards, and toast you as the 
grandest churchman in England. Have you a sword, 
Dr. Trefusis ?” 

“Ay,” said I, “and pistols. Jack, pass me one of 
those muskets. We may, perchance, be able to pick off 
a few of the fellows mounting the French ship’s rigging. 
Rook shooting has been most excellent practice for 
this work.” | 

Bang! Ping-g-g!! A round shot sang over our 
heads, doing no damage. 

“They are trying their Long Tom,” quoth the 
Captain. “Wait a bit, lads. Port your helm!” he 
roared to the man at the wheel. “Now. Give the 
swabs a broadside. Fire!!” 

Round went the Fearnought, the flames belched from 
her ports as ten guns blazed out, and the brig scarce 
gave a quiver, though we felt the timbers leap beneath 
our feet. 


“Rarely done!” shouted Silas. “Let her have 
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another, boys. You've scratched her paint and spoilt 
her feathers. No Frenchmen could ever stand against 
me. Steady! steady! Hi, Hotspit, chuck that powder- 
monkey overboard. He’s finished with, and it might 
discourage the green hands,” he explained, “to see such 
a sight as that.” 

The poor boy had been torn in two by a chain shot. 
Five minutes before I heard him singing like a lark. 
Then another broadside swept our deck. One fine 
fellow fell right across his gun, sadly mangled. I knew 
his mother, who lived at Bideford. But there was no 
time for regret. Two more were being carried below 
when I ran and stopped the bearers. 

“There's a quiet place here,” said I, “where I can 
attend to the cases. Just rig up an awning.” 

They did so, and I worked away underneath the 
shelter of the quarter-deck with the lint and bandages, 
craning my neck now and then to see how the fight 
was going. 

One man never winced while I cut off his arm above 
the elbow. A second swore he would die sooner than 
lose his leg. 

I let him alone for a moment. Then he said, very 
subdued: “ Doctor !” 

“Ay, I answered, “aint you dead yet?” I was 


dressing a bullet wound. 
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“No,” he replied, “and I baint willing to slip my 
cable arter all. I’m ready, sir, when you be.” 

“Tn one minute, my brave fellow,’ I said, and did the 
job for him as skilfully as I could. Afterwards he was 
very grateful and strove to kiss my hand, all bloody 
though it was. 

I was in the midst of a ticklish operation when a 
terrific din made me look up. My hands were so busy 
that I had scarce noticed how close we had drawn to 
the French ship, until I suddenly became aware that 
she was alongside the Fearnought, and that our spars 
and shrouds were entangled in hers. Having finished 
my work, and as no more cases, for the moment, 
seemed handy, I caught up my sword and ran for- 
ward; then seeing what had happened, rushed back 
again. 

The gunners were leaving their places, and picking 
up pistols and cutlasses, for the enemy were boarding 
in force, and forty or fifty sailors poured down upon 
the quarter-deck of the brig. 

Silas Clewer, with a dozen men at his back, was 
hewing away with a big sword. Aldego was at his 
side, clutching a long curved knife, and fighting like a 
fiend. Green Eye’s powerful form swung to and fro as 
he laid about him with a pike, and Jack Featherstone 


was doing wonders with a clubbed musket, striking 
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right and left, and cracking the Frenchmen’s skulls 
like nuts. 


"Twas desperate work, though, as I found when I 





THE ENEMY WERE BOARDING IN FORCE. 


dashed into the thick of it, and a couple of stout fellows 
cut savagely at me with their cutlasses. 

I ran one through pretty quickly; he was a careless 
fool, and the other, striving to close with me, got the 


contents of a long pistol and tumbled over in a heap. 
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More Frenchmen were swooping upon us, yelling like 
mad. Featherstone, smitten on the head by a hand- 
spike, lay senseless; and Silas Clewer, on his knees, 
was defending himself right gallantly against tremendous 
odds, but was likely to be sent to a better world all in 
a hurry, when, above the din and roar of the fight, arose 
a merry bugle call. 

I had often heard it in the hunting-field, that sound- 
ing blare from Jerry Yeoman’s horn. 

As I spitted a big foreigner and pinned him hand- 
somely to the bulwark, somebody in a crimson jersey 
rushed past, and, levelling a huge gun at the crowd of 
boarders, let fly a double charge of duck-shot right in 
their faces. Then, with a bloodthirsty shout, Parson 
Hawker sprang upon the blinded, shrieking mob, smiting 
furiously with the great cutlass, and driving the 
Frenchmen before him lke sheep. 

Glancing over my shoulder, I saw him with one 
stroke slay two fellows who had hurled the Captain 
to the deck, and were in the act to finish him. As they 
leaned over Silas Clewer, the blade descended upon their 
backs with a whistle and dull thud, so they rolled over 
like shot rabbits—dead without the hurt of knowing it. 

The seamen who had followed Hawker from the fore- 
castle, which was now clear, polished off the remaining 


Frenchmen on the quarter-deck in a twinkling; and 
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just then the frigate gave a list, and canted away from 
the side of the Fearnought. 

“Hurrah, boys!” cried I; “she’s had enough, and is 
sheering off.” 

“So she is!” shouted Silas, springing up and shaking 
his long limbs. “Back to the guns, lads, and pound 
her again! She'll strike her cursed colours presently, or 
I'll know the reason why! ‘Tis a pretty fight. Ithank 
the Lord for this brave day !” 

The French ship, her sails hanging in rags, her 
bulwarks broken and splintered, was, indeed, a pitiable 
sight. Yet she had by no means surrendered, for no 
sooner did ten yards of clear water appear between us 
than a broadside crashed out; but her guns were so high 
that the balls only hummed through the rigging, and 
did no serious harm to our tight little brig. 

“ Doctor !” cried Silas, “you're a first-rate shot. Pick 
off those rascals in the maintop of the enemy; they’re 
preparing to pepper us with musket-balls. Beat them 
at their own game—you can do it!” 

Taking careful aim, I succeeded in knocking over one 
man, and was pointing at a second when the cannon of 
the Fearnought roared with such fury that the ship 
shivered from stem to stern. 

“By Heaven !” said Silas grimly ; “we've done it now. 


She’s afire! That fellow Aldego’s been using red-hot shot.” 
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It was true enough. The chief gunner had heated 
some balls and cast them well into the waist of the 
frigate. They reached something inflammable, and the 
noble vessel in one moment was all ablaze. The sailors 
were leaping overboard by scores, and swimming 
towards us. 

“We must clear out of this before the fire reaches the 
magazine, said the Captain. ‘“ Ah, here comes a breeze. 
The Frenchmen must swim a bit farther; we can pick 
them up yet without endangering the brig.” 

We set a spare sail or two and kept away from the 
burning ship, lowering ‘boats the while. Ten minutes 
later, with a crash that seemed to shake the heavens 
above and the waters beneath us, the frigate blew up. 
The sight was very grand and terrible. No sooner had 
the blazing planks and spinning spars descended than 
our boats were all about the sea. A goodly number of 
Frenchmen were rescued and stowed away below, with 
some stout seamen to guard them. 

Then the rest of us proceeded to overhaul the brig. 
The damage was hardly so great as might have been ex- 
pected, and the decks were soon scrubbed and cleared. Ten 
of our men had been killed, and about fourteen hurt more 
or less seriously. While they were being carried to my 
little surgery underneath the quarter-deck, Silas came and 


asked-for Parson Hawker. He was nowhere to be seen! 


CHAPTER VII 
A GLIMPSE OF NELSON 


JACK FEATHERSTONE, with his head bound up, went to 
look for him, and presently called us very quietly, and 
pointed to where the maimed and wounded seamen 
lay. 

We stole forward, and there on his knees was the 
Parson, praying with the poor fellows. He had pulled 
the knotted handkerchief from his head, but his face 
was covered with blood, and crimson splashes spoilt the 
fair whiteness of his bare and muscular arms. By his 
side lay the cutlass and the ducking-gun—these were 
discarded now; the good man was saying words of 
comfort to those who must soon stand before the 
“Great Captain.” 

“Twas a moving sight. I was loth to unhallow it by 
my presence, but had work to do. So I touched Hawker 
on the shoulder. 


“Come,” I said. “Iam wanted here now. Don’t you 
60 
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stay longer, there’s a good fellow, lest the men may 
soften too much under the knife.” 

He burst out blubbering like a baby. Silas caught 
his wrist. 

“ Parson,’ said he, very softly, “I crave pardon for 
my taunting speech touching your valour. You are 
the best and most gallant man I ever set eyes upon, and 
I have seen many in my day. Give my fingers a grip, 
friend. "Tis an honour to touch your hand.” 

I heard no more, as they walked away, and Jack 
Featherstone was ready to help me extract a bullet 
from the boatswain’s thigh. 

After a few hours’ hard labour we were fairly straight 
once more, and the wounded doing well. 

Soon we sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
what should we see but Nelson’s squadron, the terror of 
the Mediterranean. We followed it to the Bay of Palma, 
where the ships anchored for a week’s rest from their 
incessant fighting. 

“Let us deliver our prisoners to Admiral Nelson, and 
go on our way,” said Captain Clewer, so we pushed 
boldly in among the great men-of-war and moored the 
Fearnought just abreast of the Agamemnon, lowered a 
boat, and pulled to her. 

The little Admiral stood upon the quarter-deck. I 


shall never forget how he smiled when he caught sight 
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of Parson Hawker, who still wore the red jersey and the 
heavy cutlass. 

“Hullo, my friend!” cried Nelson. “ Who are you ? 
Your legs seem to smack of the church, but your middle 
and upper parts of blood and powder.” 

“Hurra, my lord!” replied Hawker (giving the 
Admiral a peerage before his country had bestowed it), 
“T am both churchman and warrior as my knee-breeches 
and scars testify, crediting me with high words im the 
pulpit, and stirring deeds with the sword aboard ship.” 

At the same time he pulled off a cocked bat (borrowed 
from Silas) very gracefully, and made a grand bow. 

“Ha! ha! You merry dog!” laughed the Admiral. 
“T love the look of you. Now will you stay and be my 
chaplain ?” 

“Nay, my lord. I am already bound to these gentle-- 
men. ‘They could by no means get on without me.” 

“Right!” said Nelson. “You speak out plainly and 
boldly like a true and fearless Briton, and shall drink to 
me presently in a bumper of canary. Now to business.” 

He glanced sharply at the Captain, who told him, in a 
few brief words, how we dressed down the Frenchmen, 
and begged him to relieve us of our prisoners that we 
might continue our voyage. 

“Whither?” quoth the Admiral. “ You are privateers, 
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“Nay, sir. We carry no Letters of Marque.” 

“ Ah, you daring rogues! Why, the French might have 
treated you as pirates if they'd got the best of the fight. 
Is yours a private enterprise, then ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Very well. I will inquire no further, for I see you 
are gentlemen of honest appearance. Neither will I 
press any of your fine seamen as I have a right to do, 
seeing you bear no commission from the king. You can 
evo about your business.” 

We thanked him heartily. He then called for wine, 
and afterwards clapped the Parson on the back as he 
went down the side. 

“ Farewell, friends,” cried he. “Send me your prisoners 
without delay.” 

He winked his one eye at Hawker in a comical manner. 
The Parson gravely bowed, and we could see the Admiral 
laughing as he turned to his captain. 

Two days later a most unfortunate thing occurred. 
We fell in with the British man-of-war, Retribution. 
Her officers boarded us with an armed following, de- 
manded our Letters of Marque, and finding we had none, 
they ordered us to marshal the whole crew on deck. 
In spite of entreaties, curses, and threats, from Silas 
Clewer, these mean fellows, disdaining our attempt to 


lay before them the glorious exploit of the Fearnought, 
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forthwith chose from the ranks five-and-twenty of our 
best men and pressed them into the service of the king. 

Silas looked around upon his empty decks and groaned 
with rage. Here were we left with only two sound 
hands besides ourselves —the first mate and Jerry 
Yeoman. The rest were in the sick bay, all that had 
survived their hurts. 


? 


“Confound you for a set of robbers!” shouted the 
Captain, shaking his fist at the officers of the Retribution 
as their boats pulled off from the Fearnought. “A 
pleasant situation they’ve left us in, Mr. Featherstone,” 
he continued, turning to Jack. 

“T don’t see Aldego,” said the Parson, “nor the green- 
eyed man.” 

“Yet they were not pressed,” answered Featherstone. 
“Hullo, here they are;” and up from below ran the 
two rascals, followed by Black Fox and Blazer. 

“Where have you been, sir?” demanded Silas of the 
second mate. 

“ Hiding in the forecastle among the barrels,’ replied 
Aldego, in his soft, purring tones. “ We thought, Captain, 
that you should find at least four faithful sailors left 
aboard the Fearnought, willing to stand by you through 
thick and thin; so we cheated the pressgang by refusing 
to answer the boatswain’s summons.” 


“Twas a breach of discipline,” said Clewer sternly. 
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“Nevertheless, I am glad you are here, for we're in a 
bit of a hole.” 

“May I make a suggestion, sir?” asked Aldego, 
fixing his dark, lustrous eyes on the Captain’s face. 

“What is it?” said Silas shortly. 

“You are badly in want of men, sir?” 

“Tam. Where can I find them ?” 

“ At Cagliari. My father was a Sardinian. I know 
the town well, and will promise to bring you good sailors 
from the quays and taverns.” 

“ Foreigners ?” 

“Not all; but one cannot be particular, placed as we 
are, SIX.” 

“That's true,’ said Jack. “Better take his advice, 
Captain. ‘Tis certain we can’t reach Tyre with this 
miserable tail-end of a crew.” 

“Very well,” replied Silas. So to Cagliari we made 
our way. 

Aldego went ashore with Green Eye, and the next 
day returned to the brig with as motley a gang of 
seamen as ever trod boards. Black-haired Sardinians, 
smooth-tongued Spaniards, a ferocious-looking Portugee, 
two Corsicans, and one solitary Briton, with rogue written 
on his face, made up this strange collection. About 
twenty altogether, and sufficient of the sort, for a shadier 


crew the sun never shone upon. They were arrayed in 
5 : 
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all manner of costumes, and carried pistols, daggers, and 
other unholy weapons, ugly enough to make any honest 
Englishman shudder. 

However, we made the best of matters, and, with a 
fair wind at our backs, sailed for Tyre. 

The sick men soon recovered, and it was some comfort 
to know we could depend at least on half a dozen of ~ 
our crew besides ourselves. “ Aldego’s lambs,” as the 
Parson called them, seemed handy enough at their work, 
but the second mate was too friendly with them to 
please Silas, who once, in my hearing, rated him soundly 
for conversing familiarly with the Portugee. 

Aldego smiled sweetly in his usual silky manner, and 
offered a thousand apologies, with a hand upon his 
heart; but I watched him, and, as he walked away, 
marked that his handsome face was wrung with fury, 
and his slim fingers twisted themselves around the haft 
of his evil, crooked knife, as though they itched to use 
the blade. 

“That man means mischief,” I said to myself. “This 
adventure is not going to be all cream and roses. We 
shall have good cause to be thankful if we come safely 


out of it—Treasure or no Treasure.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
RAS-AL-OMER 


TYRE, or Sur, is a most wretched town. We gazed with 
disgust upon the miserable houses which lay about the 
peninsula. 

“Parson,” said Jack Featherstone, “times have sadly 
changed since the days of Crusades. ‘Tis hard to imagine 
that this was once the home of merchant princes, re- 
nowned for their wealth and power.” 

“No,” answered Hawker. “Alexander would scarcely 
trouble to cast a glance at it now, much less lay siege 
to the place. But its insignificance suits our purpose 
admirably; and here the Fearnought must lie till we 
return with the treasure.” 

Jack pulled out his map. 

“The stranger told us we should find a Bedouin in 
Tyre,’ said he “If I recollect mghtly his name is 
Ras-al-Omer, and he will guide us through the desert.” 


In the afternoon Featherstone and I went ashore 
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and marched up through the narrow street to the head 
of the town. <A few fishermen sat by their doors, and 
some children played in the gutters, but the place wore 
a drowsy, dismal look. As we wandered along there 
came the rattle of calloping hoofs, and an Arab, mounted 
on a magnificent horse, jet black, save for a white star 
on his forehead, rode furiously down the road. 

“This is the man we want. There’s nobody like him 
about here,” said I, and held up my hand as he passed. 

He drew in his steed so suddenly that the beast was 
thrown upon his haunches. The rider looked at us 
intently. 

He was a splendid fellow, well under middle age. 
The white hood fell back, and laid bare his strong neck 
and wild, grand head. The short sleeves of his tunic 
revealed his simewy arms, and made us wonder at the 
mighty thews and muscles that stood out like great 
cords underneath the rich brown of his skin. 

A curved scimitar swung at his side, and a long lance, 
stuck in a socket of the wooden saddle, swayed at his 
right elbow. A knife and pistol were thrust into his 
broad red girdle. 

“T would rather call that man my friend than my 
foe,’ whispered Jack. “See, he is waiting for you to 
speak.” 


“ Greeting,’ I cried. “Is thy name Ras-al-Omer ?” 
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His dark flashing eyes smiled a little. 

“Ay, he answered, in fair English. “I am Ras- 
al-Omer.” 

“We come to seek thy aid. ° Wilt ouide us to this 
place ?” 

I unrolled the map, and placed my finger on the white 
spot marked by one long dead. 

The Bedouin fixed his eyes upon my face with keen 
and searching suspicion. I guessed he had seen the 
parchment before. 

“Ah,” said he, “where is the good lord to whom it 
~ belonged? Where is Bevil Featherstone ?” 

Jack’s face turned as white as a sheet. 

“Bevil Featherstone!” he cried. “Why, that’s my 
uncle.” 

“Then he and the man who died at the Hall were one 
and the same person,’ I answered, nearly as excited as 
Jack. 

“Yes,” said he. “To think that our stranger should 
have been my Uncle Bevil! But don’t you recollect his 
saying ‘Is this home?’ when I told him my name? 
They were his last words.” 

“What fools we were,’ I cried. “Yet there was 
naught about him which could make us certain it was 
your uncle who was dying by the hearth.” . 


“No,” he answered, “except thisring. If you examine 
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it closely, you will see on the battered stone a crest which 
tallies with mine.” 

I put the ring to my eyes, and there sure enough was 
the Featherstone device—a leopard couchant. 

“This proves everything,” said I, turning to the 
Bedouin, who had dismounted and was watching us 
like a hawk. “See, here is the kinsman of Beyvyil 
Featherstone, who died in his arms. He bequeathed to 
him both the map and the ring, and told of the treasure 
which lies hidden in the sacred mountain. We are 
minded to go in quest of these riches. Thy good 
lord sent us to thee, saying thou wert trusty as 
steel.” 

“How did he die?” asked Ras-al-Omer, a shadow 
creeping over his face. 

“By a knife thrust from behind. The assassin 
escaped, but was doubtless the rogue who accompanied 
him as interpreter.” 

The Bedouin ground his teeth. 

“T know the wolf,” he hissed. “Allah curse him with 
ten thousand plagues! Perchance we may meet again,” 
he continued, playing with his scimitar. “ But come; it 
is thy wish I shall guide thee to the treasure-mountain. 
I vowed never to bend my steps thither until my eyes 
beheld again the gold circlet on thy finger. But now I 


am released, and will be thy man.” 
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He put both his hands into Featherstone’s, and 
muttered some strange words. 

“Hast money? We shall need camels, horses, and 
food.” 

“All shall be left to thee,” I replied. “Spare not our 
gold, but purchase whatsoever we shall require for our 
journey through the desert.” 

“Tt is well. In three days I shall be ready. How 
many go, besides you two?” 

I reckoned them up rapidly. There was the Captain, 
the first mate, Jerry Yeoman, and Parson Hawker. 

“Four,” said I. “Seven, counting thyself, is the 
number. of the party.” 

“A fair company,’ he replied, smiling. “I will meet 
thee on this hill at noon on the third day. Be well - 
armed, for we must encounter great dangers.” 

He touched his brow with the tips of his slender 
fingers, and springing upon the black steed, dashed 
away down the street amid a cloud of dust and sand. 

We returned to the ship in high feather. The Captain 
was wishful that Aldego should accompany us instead 
of Hotspit, but Featherstone would not hear of it; so 
the Sardinian was left in charge of the Fearnought. 

When we parted from him he was full of protestations 
of regret. It made me writhe to listen to the suave lies 


which rolled from his mouth. He solemnly swore, with 
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upturned eyes, to be faithful to his trust, yet he could 
not disguise the malicious light that flashed in his dark 
orbs as Clewer gave his last orders. 

Green Eye was leaning over the side with a grin on 
his ugly face when we pushed off. I saw Black Fox dig 
Blazer in the ribs, and mutter something in an under- 
tone which I would have given a hundred pounds to 
have heard; then they both touched their hats respect- 
fully to the Captain, and went about their work. 

The inhabitants of Tyre must have thought us a 
queer lot as we marched up through the dirty town. 

In front waddled Jerry Yeoman. The bugle was 
slung across his back, and he carried in his hand an 
ancient blunderbuss, with which his grandfather (who 
was a worthy highwayman, full of renown and good 
breeding) had frightened many scores of honest farmers 
into giving into his keeping their nice weighty purses. 
William Hotspit with Silas Clewer walked behind Jerry, 
armed with hangers and pistols. Jack Featherstone and 
I came next, and Parson Hawker, laden with the cutlass 
and ducking-gun, brought up the rear. 

Ras-al-Omer awaited us with half a dozen horses, and 
ereeted the company in his stately courteous manner. 

“Bless my soul!” -cried the Parson, as he leapt into 
the roomy saddle, “’tis exceeding rapture to be astride 


good horse-flesh once again. Jerry, my man, sound the 
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horn, and let these wretched Phcenicians hear the music 
of a merry hunting blast. Silas, you are glum. Ist 
_ because you are no longer aboard ship, and therefore — 
_ cannot curse and order us about? Hark you! I am 
next in command to Jack Featherstone, and demand 
instant respect from you, even as you gave me in Hart- 
land church.” 

“Tl give you something besides respect,’ growled the 
Captain, “ when we get home again and grip single- 
sticks in the vestry after week-night service. I'll 
warrant your skin shall smart for this impudence. 
Ann Jennings shall rub in goose grease for a month ere 
the sting wears out.” 

“When you mention Ann,” said Hawker, “you make me 
wish myself back at the vicarage instead of starting on 
this fool’s errand into Arabia. Ha! here isa green carpet 
excellent for cantering across. Blow the bugle again, 
Jerry, and lead the way. Ill try to fancy we're fox- 
hunting. Tally ho! boys!” 

Away went the Parson and the huntsman, riding like 
the wind. 

The Bedouin flung back his head and laughed. 

“Ye are a strange people,” said he. “Some of you are 
staid and sober men; others like mad children. The 
one in the black garments. pleases me much. He is fat, 


and yet merry.” 
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“And can fight,” I replied. 

“That is well,” he said. “We may all have to do 
that.” 

He shook the lance until it rattled, and we streamed | 
away down a fertile valley. Hotspit and the Captain 
were the only two who did not relish the spin. I shall 
never forget the wonderful way they walked, when they 
descended, cursing and sore, from their saddles. 

Both had great need of Ann Jennings’ goose grease. 

When we entered Arabia, Ras-al-Omer sold all the 
horses save Jerry’s and his own, saying they were unfit 
for desert work. It took us some time to get used to 
the camels which he purchased in their stead. 

Parson Hawker bestrode a most vicious brute, which 
he named Hartland Point, because of the peculiarly pro- 
minent hump on the beast’s back. This fellow was 
always on the lookout for an opportunity of seizing 
the Parson’s leg between his teeth, and more than once 
made the reverend gentleman how! with pain. 

“Ah, you rogue,” cried Hawker, “ Hartland Point's 
too good a name for you. Morwinstowe Grabber would 
be better.” 

At last we reached the sandy wastes of the desert. It 
was a weird, peculiar sight to watch the evening shades 
creep slowly over the desolate tracts. I used to sit in 


the door of our tent, which we set up at night-time, and 
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-gaze at the red sun as he drowned himself in a pool of 
blood-red light. 

Then when darkness shed her mantle as a shroud 
around us, the brilliant stars would appear, and glitter 
like great diamonds above our heads. From afar off 
came the long melancholy howl of the jackal and the 
wolf, or the roar of the panther, seeking his prey. They 
were very awesome, those night watches in the desert. 

The farther we penetrated the hotter it became. 
Parson Hawker swore he had lost a stone of fat in a 
week. At every well the camels took in water, and we 
filled the leather bags. 

The Bedouin’s proud horse always drank from a cup 
held by his master’s hand. One afternoon as we 
journeyed onward, half dead with the heat, Ras-al-Omer 
drew in his steed, shaded his eyes, and gazed across the 
desert. | 

“ Allah guard us!” he said. “The sirocco approaches !” 

Jerry Yeoman’s teeth began to chatter with terror. 

“Oh, Passon, Passon!” he squealed. “Us shall all be 


buried alive!” 


CHAPTER IX 
DANGERS OF THE DESERT 


In a few minutes we could distinguish a dense yellow 
mass sweeping upon us from the north. The air grew 
so oppressive that ‘twas difficult to breathe. We tethered 
our horses; and the camels, knowing what was coming, 
knelt down with their sterns turned towards the storm. 
The Bedouin bound a girdle around his favourite’s eyes 
and then crept with the rest of us underneath the tent 
cloth, which we clutched fast. Presently, with a howl 
and a roar, the sirocco burst over us. The heat was 
suffocating ; the burning sand, shooting below the cover- 
ing, scorched our faces till they cracked. 

“Heaven help us!” groaned Hawker. “Where are 
you, Trefusis? Catch hold of my hand! Im well-nigh 
dead. I tell you °— 

A terrific blast stopped his mouth. It caught us up 
and hurled our bodies about as though they were chips. 


It tore the tent cloth to ribbons. I could hear the eanvas 
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ripping and bursting as I gripped something and held 
on. “Iwas the Bedouin’s girdle. He had driven his 
strong lance into the ground, and was grasping the staff, 
lying flat on his face. 

Minutes seemed hours. Our throats were parched ; 
our lips so dry that we could scarce open them to speak. 
_It appeared an age before Ras-al-Omer rose and shook 
himself. | 

“The storm has passed,” he said. “We can now 
proceed on our way. Allah be praised! Where is the 
little fat man ?” 

Jack Featherstone was blinking his eyes; the Captain 
and Hotspit using strong language (as well as they were 
able), but the worthy Parson had vanished. I turned 
up the ragged tent covering, and there, sticking out 
from a sand-heap, was a well-shaped leg, encased in a 
black stocking. The buckled shoe was missing, but I 
caught at the ankle, and with a jerk fetched out Parson | 
Hawker. 

His round face was twisted into all sorts of puckers ; 
his eyes were red and inflamed, and his nose had a great 
bruise, for he had fallen with a sad thump upon the butt 
of the ducking-gun. It was mirthful to see him stamp 
and gasp. 

“Brandy or water,” he croaked ; “ former preferred.” 


To his disgust we gave him water. He made a 
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melancholy grimace on finding my flask contained 
nothing stronger. 

“What wouldn’t I give,” he said, “to be out of this 
frizzling desert with its smarting sand and red-hot 
wind! Oh for a breath of sweet Hartland air and the 
odour of Ann Jennings’ milk punch! Paul, Paul, why 
did you let me come to such a ghastly place ?” 

We calmed him as best we could. By and by he 
became more cheerful, and tried to sing a song. 

But our faces grew long when Jerry discovered that 
one of the biggest water-bottles, made of a leathern 
substance, had burst, for there was no well near, and 
our only chance was to push as hard as possible towards 
an oasis called Mustemah. MRas-al-Omer said the spot 
was seven days journey, and the scanty supply of water 
could only last us five at the most. 

“We must kill a camel,’ said the Bedouim, with 
tranquil unconcern, as he tightened his crimson sash 
and cleared the pan of his pistol. 

That night I was awakened by Jack Featherstone, 
who was keeping watch at the door of our ragged tent. 

“Come outside, Trefusis,” he whispered. “ Bring your 
oun.” 

I picked up my weapon and followed him. “Twas a 
glorious night; the stars were gleaming in the clear 


heavens and a faint breeze played across the waste. 
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“ Listen,’ said Jack. ‘“ What is that noise 2” 

The sound came down to us most plainly, a loud and 
peculiar woof! woof! woof! and a moment afterwards, 
from under the shadow of a huge rock, a gigantic lion 
stalked forth into the moonlight. We could see his 
ereat tail moving slightly as he stood and sniffed the air. 

Featherstone dropped on his hands and knees and 
wrigeled towards the brute before I could guess what 
he intended doing. I watched the boy with my heart 
inmy mouth. All at once he struck off a bit, and ran 
for the rock. I made up my mind to follow, but as I 
crept across the sand-strip the beast sighted me and 
- came prowling in my direction. 

He seemed in no hurry. Perhaps he was only curious 
to find out the meaning of the dark moving spot. But 
‘twas plain he was wishful to make my acquaintance, 
therefore I lay flat and levelled my musket just as 
Featherstone’s gun cracked sharply. 

The lion halted and gave vent to a blood-curdling 
roar. With lashing tail he sprang towardsme. I could 
see his yellow eyes gleaming with rage. Now before I 
set foot on the deck of the Fearnought I had led a 
peaceful life and never shot at anything save birds 
and perhaps an occasional badger or otter. So I was 
in a big fright. My heart beat lke a sledge-hammer 


as I aimed at the brute’s chest, and touched the trigger. 
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I must have missed him altogether, for he was upon 


me in the twinkle of an eye, and bore me (as I strove in 





AWE Hateqry sur 


WITH LASHING TAIL THE LION SPRANG TOWARDS ME. 


haste to rise) to the ground with a stunning crash. 
There I lay, under his massive jaw. He was glaring 


around as though searching for another enemy ; his 


2 
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huge chops dropping saliva upon my face, and his white 
teeth grinning with savage fury. My right hand stole 
to my belt. The blood turned cold in my veins. The 
pistol was missing! My fingers, still straying, caught 
at something hard. Ah! ‘twas a short, broad hunting- 
knife, keen and two-edged. The lion, as I drew it from 
the sheath, lifted his paw as though to strikeme. Then 
he altered his mind, and dropped his great head until his 
mouth well-nigh touched my face. I could gaze right 
into its cavernous depths, and feel the hot, offensive 
breath of the desert king. I thought my last hour 
had come. The beast thrust out his tongue, and com- 
menced very gently to lick my cheek. Every second 
his caress grew rougher. I gave an involuntary 
shudder. 

He snarled, threw back his head, and then— 

Heaven knows how my life was saved, but I give 
thanks every day for that marvellous escape. In my 
fear I must have put the hunting-knife up to guard my 
face from the lion’s mouth, for his great jaws snapped 
upon the point and hilt. 

The sharp steel, driven home by the fierce shock of 
the heavy upper jaw as it descended upon the upright 
half of the dagger, went clean through the beast’s tongue, 
and stuck fast, so that he could not close his mouth. In 


his agony and rage he struck at my head with his paw. 
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I shot it aside, but his claws caught my shoulder, and 
tore it open. I have recollections of a loud shout—a 
report—a scuffle; then came darkness. 

I found out afterwards from Hawker that Jack 
Featherstone had sent a bullet through the lion’s head, 
and saved me from further ill-treatment by despatching 
him. “Iwas a gallant deed—yet the brave lad would 
listen to no thanks, and I loved him the better for his 
modesty. 

Five days after this incident we were in evil plight, as 
our supply of water was almost exhausted. 

The burning sun blazed down upon our heads; its 
furious heat scorched our faces, skin cracked like broken 
chilblains, and the tiny particles of sand getting into 
the wounds made them smart and sting until the journey 
became a tortuous pilgrimage. At last our bottles ran 
dry. Hour after hour we toiled in misery across the 
waste with hot, dry tongues, and parched, shrunken 
throats. The Bedouin alone seemed not to suffer, though 
I saw him more than once ride alongside the camels, 
and examine each with a critical air, as though striving 
to discover which was the freshest, and therefore likely 
to have a larger quantity of water than the others in his 
cell. What on earth we should have done without Jack 
Featherstone, I don’t know! He never lost heart, but 


encouraged everyone by bright example and cheery words. 
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He stinted himself daily because Jerry Yeoman (who 
suffered most) should have more than his allowance 
from the leather bottles. Yet, for all this, Jack ever 
looked the freshest of the party, and did his hair hand- 
somely every morning, knotting it with ribbons just as 
he used to do at home. The Parson who at Hartland 
wore a magnificent wig, made in London, discarded it 
altogether as soon as he stepped aboard ship; neverthe- 
less I discovered that this useful ornament was carried 
in his bundle. As for the Captain and Jerry—their 
pigtails were never untwisted from the day of our 
landing at Tyre until we got back again to the 
Fearnought. 

“My friend,” said the Parson to Ras-al-Omer, “ tell 
me, I prithee, how much longer we must endure this 
wretchedness before we come in sight of the oasis? I 
am already almost in another world, and fear that unless 
I can soon gurgle down a gallon of water my camel will 
bear naught pleasanter than a corpse.” 

“We cannot reach Mustemah in thirty hours,” replied 
the Bedouin. 

“Thirty hours? Heaven aid us! We shall all be 
dead men before then.” 

“Fear not. I will kill a camel; but only one, because 
we have yet far to go. Be patient until sunset, and 
thou shalt have drink.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE OASIS—A ROBBER BAND 


UntTiL sunset! The Parson groaned heavily in spirit. 
Hotspit and the Captain, glaring at each other, did their 
best to swear, but their tongues were too dry and 
withered to run loose even in the oil of their profanity. 

“Come, keep up heart!” cried Featherstone. “ All 
will be right. We shall win safely through this trouble, — 
never fear!” 

His steady brown eyes gazed calmly upon us, and the 
boy’s handsome face, tanned and worn though it was, 
gave us hope and courage—it beamed with such brave 
cheerfulness. 

“ Ah, thou art indeed a man in soul as well as stature,” 
said the Bedouin in his stately, solemn voice, and I saw 
Jack’s eyes glisten at the word of praise. 

He flicked his camel with a hght whip, and the 
animal quickened his pace to a shambling trot. The 


Arabian horses ridden by Jerry and Ras-al-Omer stepped 
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forth more briskly, and so we pushed onward until the 
time came for the sun to set. 

When he had fixed our tent, the Bedouin left us for 
a while. In twenty minutes he returned, bearing one 
of the bottles. 

“You two,” he said, nodding to the Captain and 
Hotspit, “must ride one beast to-morrow.” 

I never tasted anything so delicious as the lukewarm 
greasy water from that camel’s stomach. We sipped 
it slowly like choice wine. Ras-al-Omer watched us 
with a smile, but drank none himself. The stuff kept 
us alive until we sighted the oasis known as Mustemah. 
As we neared this place our camels threw up their heads 
and set off at a great rate. It appeared to be a sort of 
valley between two rocky hills, well-wooded and green, 
though the trees were sadly stunted and of no size. 

And I never saw half a dozen men behave so like 
mad schoolboys as ourselves, when we reached the first 
bit of grass. But two minutes later, when we blundered 
right upon a pool of clean, cool water, we grew madder 
still. 

Tumbling from our beasts, we sprawled on our chests 
with our faces buried in that delightful lake, and took 
long gulps of life-giving, invigorating nectar. 

Then Parson Hawker forthwith commanded us all 


to kneel while he offered up praise for our deliverance, 
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which he did in stentorian tones, with tears of thank- 
fulness dropping down his cheeks. 

“This place is a paradise,’ quoth he next morning, 
when he awoke and looked round for his buckled 
shoes. 

I went to the door of the tent, and gazed out. Birds 
were singing in the leafy glade; the cool air was stealing 
through the trees, untainted as yet by the hot rays of 
the soaring sun. 

“T apologise, Parson, for my strong language a day 
or so ago,’ grunted Silas Clewer, dragging on a tight 
stocking; “but that desert was enough to make a 
bishop sour, let alone a man who has fought for England 
and got nothing in return. What d’you say, Hotspit ?” 

“Ay, ay, Capn, youre right. Why, it’s always been 
our privilege, has that, to swear away our bad humours. 
‘Tis better than stowing em up. Git rid of ’em, say I, 
quietly and orderly if you can, but if us must let off foul 
air by hard words, let’s do the job properly and sing ’em 
out with a will!” 

“Silence, Hotspit!” commanded Hawker, buttoning 
his knee-breeches ; “ your counsel, sir, is unfit for young 
ears. We shall have Jack Featherstone cracking oaths 
next, and forgetting he’s a gentleman, if you and Silas 
Clewer in your old age set such a bad example.” 


“Well, ’m blessed !” quoth the Captain. “Just listen 
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to that, lads. And I can bet my cocked hat the Parson 
said ‘ Blow me tight!’ the day that simoom pitched him 
into the sand-heap. There’s vulgarity for you now!” 

“What!” roared Hawker. “Dare to compare my 
gentle exclamations with your coarse language ?” 

“ Ay, it came pretty slippery to your tongue, too.” 

“Doctor! Featherstone! I appeal to you as men 
of honour! Is not this man Clewer maligning my 
character most venomously—he, who I grieve to say is 
still my churchwarden and, therefore, should think no 
harm of me?” 

“Your mouth was so full of sand that I could not 
hear with distinctness what you said,’ quoth Jack, his 
eyes all of a sparkle with mischief, “but ‘twas clearly 
a mistake to shout ‘Blow me tight!’ seeing your 
carcase was so crammed with sirocco mixture.” 

“ Jack’s solution of the matter may be disdained,” said 
Hawker loftily. “As for you, Silas Clewer, when we 
get home to Hartland I shall preach pretty plainly to 
you and others about making false accusations. Your 
conduct, sir, since we started from Tyre has been dis- 
graceful. I am ashamed to have to sleep with such a_ 
man.” 

“Oh, you dreadful mass of fat insolence!” shouted 
the Captain. “I would I had you aboard ship now. Id 


make my cat lash and scratch your skin till you yelled 
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and prayed me to cease. I’d cut your back-bone in 
twain!” 

“Just as Hawker’s cutlass severed the Frenchmen’s,” 
said I very quietly, “when they were like to ill 
you.” 

The Captain’s jaw dropped. He rose from the ground 
and went across to the Parson, his half-shut eye blinking 
strangely, and his mouth all on a twitch. 

“Hawker,” said he, “pardon my words. I am a 
cantankerous old fool. A curse on myself for forgetting 
that you saved my life and are ever my best friend.” 

The Parson thrust out his hand, which Silas seized 
and wrung for fully three minutes. Had they not 
been Englishmen there must have been an affecting 
scene. 

Featherstone and I left them together and went 
outside, where the Bedouin was grooming his horse. 
‘Twas a treat to see the noble animal standing hke a 
statue while his master combed his silky mane, singing 
the while, in a low, mellow voice, some quaint Arabian 
war-song. 

“Ah, Gold Beard,” said he, glancing up at me, “you 
look fresher this morning. Greeting to thee, Sun Face.” 

This was to Jack. The Bedouim christened us all 
atresh. 


The Captain he named “Sharp Eye”; Hawker was 
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“Black Robe”; and Jerry Yeoman, “The Hunter.” 
Hotspit, Ras-al-Omer always addressed by his proper 
name. | 

“ How long shall you remain here?” I asked. 

“'Two days—not longer, lest ye grow lazy and loth 
to proceed. What thinkest thou of my horse, the 
matchless Zarib ?” 

“He is king among his race,” said Jack, “and must 
be worth his weight in gold to thee.” 

“His weight in gold?” ‘The Bedouin laughed scorn- 
fully. “No gold could buy my Zarib! He came to me 
from Assyria, two years ago—a present from a chief 
whom I once succoured. No steed in Arabia has his 
fleet stride and beauty, no woman his devotion. He 
would kill thee if thou strovest to hurt me. One night 
in the desert two thieves crept towards my tent. They 
would have slain me, and plundered my dwelling. I 
awoke, hearing screams. Zarib had broken loose. His 
teeth were fixed in one man’s neck: the other was 
trampled to death. I sped the former with my spear; 
‘twas cruelty to let him live. Ah, Zarib—my brother 
—my faithful one! Thou and I shall live and die 
together !” 

“Dost belong to any wandering tribe?” I asked, 
curious to know something more of this man; so 


splendid in his fearless independence. 
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He shook his head. 

“Nay, Iam bound to no one save by my word. My 
people were slain—every man, woman, and child, by 
wandering Persians, come into this land in search of 
blood and plunder. I, the chief’s son, alone escaped. 
Some day I will have vengeance on their captain. For 
twenty years I have sought his crooked face, with the 
crafty eyes, and the fiendish grin upon his lips. I saw 
him take my mother by the hand, and with an evil 
smile strike a dagger through her heart. Then he 
tortured my father, letting his dogs of followers throw 
knives at him until he died. I can hear his last words 
now—I always hear them in the night-time, when the 
wolf and jackal come forth to find their food— Ras-al- 
Omer, my son, avenge us!’ Ay—and I will!” 

The Bedouin’s dark eyes flashed fire; his swarthy 
breast heaved with convulsive passion beneath the snowy 
tunic. He shook his fist towards the north—his whole 
frame quivering with revengeful wrath. 

Then the fit passed away. He spoke to Zarib, and 
his voice softened as the horse put his nose lovingly into 
his hand, neighing gently with pleasure. 

Parson Hawker and the Captain came towards us, arm 
in arm, both beaming with good temper and cheerful- 
ness. ‘T'was comforting to see them consorting again in 


harmony. 
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Late in the afternoon, Hotspit, who had been prowling 
about the little valley in search of wild-fowl, ran in to 
us, crying out that a number of men on camels and 
horses were approaching from the eastern side of the 
desert. 

Ras-al-Omer sprang up and hurried to a knoll. We 
saw him drop on his hands and watch the strangers 
closely. In ten minutes he returned. 

“A caravan comes,” he said very coolly. “They will 
declare war when they find us in possession of this 
place. We must make ready to fight. I can count 
thirty-five men: therefore we shall beat them off 
without much trouble if thy comrades are staunch 
warriors. Let us go in search of a position from which 
we shall gain advantage over their approach.” 

We discovered a snug retreat—a natural wall of rock, 
rising five feet from the sandy soil on the side of a 
small knoll, overlooking the pool of Mustemah. Behind 
us the hill rose up sharply. We were protected on 
either flank by huge boulders, so that we might only be 
attacked in front. 

‘Twas troublesome work getting the camels and 
horses into this spot of safety, but at last the beasts 
were induced to scramble over the lowest portion of the 
wall. , 

Suddenly the Parson clutched my shoulder, and 
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pointed down the valley. An Arab, magnificently 
mounted on a tall grey horse, galloped through the 
glade and pulled up short at the foot of the hillock. 

“ He sees us,” whispered Featherstone. 

“T know him,” said the Bedouin, in low eager tones. 
“°-Tis the chief of the robber band! I have a quarrel 
with him. See, he waves his sword as he rides back 
for his men. They will fight to the death. Make thy 
blades keen and bright while there is yet time, for the 
battle will be fierce and long! The sun shall sink 
to-night in blood !” 

Ras-al-Omer’s face blazed with the war-light. With 
a wild shout he drew his scimitar, and swung the 


elittering steel around his head! 


CHAPTER XI 
BRISK SWORD-PLAY 


“THINGS are beginning to hum,” remarked Silas Clewer. 
“Here, Hotspit, go to the pool and fetch up a good 
supply of water before these rascals arrive. Fighting 
is thirsty work, and when liquor is scarce, why milder 
moisture must play the drum.” 

The mate, accompanied by Jerry, shouldered the 
bottles and hastened down the knoll. 

“But what reason have the Arabs for attacking us ?” 
inquired the Parson. 

“YT told thee they were thieves and murderers,” 
answered the Bedouin. “They will fight us in the 
hope of getting possession of our beasts and guns, seeing 
we are so few to deal with. Ah, here they come!” 

I ran out to help Hotspit and Jerry with the water- 
bags. We had scarcely gained shelter when the caravan 
came swiftly along the valley. | 


Following a small advance-guard shambled a score of 
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camels, heavily laden with plunder, and a dozen swarthy 
fellows, superbly mounted, brought up the rear. They 
were clad in divers garments. All wore golden earrings, 
and many were adorned with rich chains and bracelets. 

They halted by our tent, and the chief, dismounting 
in a leisurely manner, stalked up the hillock. When he 
came within speaking distance, he hailed us in a loud 
voice and demanded our arms, horses, and camels. He 
was a handsome fellow about Ras-al-Omer's age, well- 
built and muscular, though his dress was outrageous 
and gaudy as a dragon-fly. His tone, too, was full of 
insolence. 

Curiously enough, I had studied Arabic in my spare 
hours at Hartland, little thinking it would be of use to 
me, so I was able to follow and understand his words. 

“Come and take them,” replied the Bedouin, thrusting 
his face through a chink im the stone wall. “I know 
thee, Assir, thou scourer of the desert! Stray nearer 
and I will break thy neck, thou greedy vulture! Dost 
remember the day thou spatest at me in Mecca? This 
night will I give thee to the birds of the air, and rid the 
land for ever of a prowling jackal !” 

Assir’s dark countenance grew black with fury. He 
raved at Ras-al-Omer, throwing the le in his teeth, and 
threatened us all with tortures unspeakable should we 


fall into his hands. 
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Then he vanished, and for a while we were left in 
peace. | 

The Bedouin pulled a queer-looking gun from a case 
of hide strapped to his saddle. The barrel was very 
long and slender, and the stock, made of light yellow 
wood, showed all kinds of strange animals carved with 
great care upon it. Then he laid his scimitar in a 
business-like way upon a ledge of rock. “Iwas a most 
curious sword. I took it in my hand and examined the 
jewelled hilt, lavishly studded with precious stones, and, 
unlike most Eastern scimitars, having a silver guard, 
delicately, yet strongly made, which protected the 
knuckles and wrist. The blade itself was a triumph of 
workmanship, broadening as it reached the point. 

It was longer than a cutlass and fairly heavy, but so 
beautifully balanced that one scarce felt the weight 
while on the defensive, though it descended with terrific 
force when making a cut. The edge was as keen as a 
razor. A very ugly bit of steel indeed in Ras-al-Omer’s 
hand, as he proceeded to prove before three hours had 
passed. 

The red sun was beginning to sink behind the desert ; 
his crimson rays were lingering in the leafy glade as 
though loth to leave its beauty to the moon’s pale 
smile; the trees were rustling in the evening breeze, 


and the heavy perfume of some odorous plant stole up 
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to us as we waited in silence for our foes. I glanced 
around upon my companions as I stood leaning on a 
musket by the Bedouin’s side. Parson Hawker was 
sitting on a big stone, cutting chips of liquorice from a 
great stick which he carried in his breeches-pocket, and 
chewing contentedly at a tough lump. His ducking-gun, 
loaded and cocked, lay across his knees. 

Silas Clewer was priming his pistols; the mellow 
light of evening softened the hard lines of his rugged 
face, and gave his purple nose a happier colouring than 
brandy had ever done. Jerry Yeoman was burnishing 
his copper horn with a piece of soft leather, and 
whistling softly to himself. Hotspit rubbed his chin 
nervously as he kept glancing down the knoll. 

As for Jack Featherstone he was as cool as though 
we were hanging about the Hartland moors for wild 
duck. 

At this anxious time the boy was actually paring his 
nails with a hunting-knife—sitting on the ground with 
his coat off. 

The waiting was weary, but at last Ras-al-Omer 
touched my arm and directed my attention to the belt 
of stunted shrubs which ran around the hill. 

“Look!” he said. “They come—ecrawhng like 
poisonous snakes towards us.” | 


Dim forms were creeping through the leaves. They 
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approached with stealth, and as they drew near glided 
from rock to rock. 

“When the time comes, we will fire together,’ said 
Ras-al-Omer. “Then they will run in upon us with 
spears and yataghans. “Twill be good fighting. We 
shall have merry sport. Stand by me, Gold Beard. 
Thou art a big man, and hast a long sword, though 
straight, and, therefore, not so quick as mine own. We 
will defend the lowest part of the wall.” 

“Silas Clewer is the finest swordsman,” I remarked. 

“Ah! Sharp Eye? Well, he shall fight at my left 
hand. I will watch and judge for myself. Sun Face 
and Black Robe must stand by the bend of the rock, 
and the others just below. So now we are ready. This 
is life, Gold Beard! I love the clash of steel! My arm 
tingles through and through. My blood burns with 
joy—it waxes hot as fire!” 

The Bedouin’s eyes were dancing madly with the joy 
of battle. His long brown arms were bare to the 
shoulder, and the snowy tunic falling away from his 
throat showed the grand set of his strong neck, and the 
brawn of the broad chest, which heaved with suppressed 
desire for the strife to come. 

We were all at our posts save Parson Hawker, who 
was stripping to his linen, and rolling back his shirt- 


sleeves very carefully. The Reverend Tom meant 
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business, and no mistake. Suddenly down he went on 
his knees, said a short prayer, and was up again, smiling 
and fit for anything. 

The Bedouin glanced at him curiously, but said 
nothing. A white figure flitted across the open ground 
to the right. “Twas the robber chief. Ras-al-Omer 
levelled his gun and fired, but missed his mark. The 
Arab was a wary rogue, and clapped on his face as the 
powder flashed. In a moment the knoll was alive with 
light—the attackers blazing away with their clumsy 
matchlocks in merry fashion. I shot a big fellow 
charging upon us with a spear. He sprang into the air, 
gave a terrific yell, and fell with a crash. Crack! 
went Featherstone’s musket, and another, just behind, 
staggered, spun round like a top, and dropped dead. 
Five or six venturous thieves bolted from behind a 
boulder, and made straight for the place where Hawker 
was standing, with his ducking-gun resting on the rock. 

“Watch me pepper ’em, Jerry boy!” I heard the little 
man shout. 

Then 


every robber in Arabia into fits. Certainly that ducking- 





bang! The report was loud enough to frighten 


gun was a marvellous weapon. I had seen it slay whole 
flocks of wild-fowl in the Hartland marshes, but never 
before had it played such havoe as on this peaceful 


evening, excepting, perhaps, the day Parson Hawker 
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sent its contents among the French boarders. No 
sooner had its vicious roar died away, than half a dozen 
Arabs were dancing down the hill, yelling and screaming 
with pain, each carrying a good ounce of duck-shot about 
his person, with no chance of ever getting rid of it again. 

“There, Jerry!” said Hawker, in a tone of the utmost 
satisfaction. “I think Ann Jennings would have en- 
joyed this. Shed make my rum punch extra strong 
to-night, Jerry! Ann was always a rare hand with the 
seasoning, and I faney I’ve basted these foreign geese 
nobly. Blow the bugle, J erry, my handsome, to encourage 
the others. They're having a warm time on the right!” 

We were indeed. A crowd of savage, dark-browed 
fellows, with knives, spears, and yataghans, rushed upon 
the Bedouin, and me, and Silas Clewer. “T'was cut, 
thrust, and plenty of both. 

The Captain was breathing hard, and cursed with a 
will every time his blade bit into an enemy. I hacked 
away at a tough rascal who knew as much about sword- 
play as myself, and was greatly comforted when I ran 
him through after some pretty fencing. But my left 
shoulder was still suffering from the effect of the lion’s 
claws, and the bleeding burst forth afresh from over 
exertion as I fetched a powerful stroke at another man, 
bringing him to the ground. 


This did for me: I stood on my feet until my legs 
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gave way; then lay on the sand and had leisure, while 


staunching the flow of blood, to observe the doings of 


my comrades. 





SILAS WAS USING HIS BLADE TO ADVANTAGE AGAINST 
THE DOZEN ARABS. 


Silas was making some choice cuts, and using his 
blade to advantage against the dozen Arabs that fought 


desperately to break down the defence of the weak 
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portion of the rocky wall, but his deeds were totally 
eclipsed by the stalwart, wiry Bedouin. 

Ras-al-Omer, now that blows were ringing loud and 
clear, was in an earthly paradise of bliss. His matchless 
scimitar was as a destroying angel in his brown, hard 
hand all smeared with gore. In the dying sun rays the 
bright and glittering weapon swung and whirled and 
hissed. ‘The fire flew up amid red sparks as it cleft 
spear and yataghan in twain, and slew a man at each 
quick stroke. The deadly precision of the Eastern 
sword was marvellous, wielded by an unerring arm 
which never missed, nor faltered, nor grew weak. With 
a downward fling the Bedouin would cleave a skull or 
lop a limb as easily as he might slice a lemon; a swift, 
back-handed cut, delivered carelessly enough, and a 
robber’s head flew from the shoulders, and rolled in the 
sand, while the trunk fell heavily with a dull thud. 
The lithe grace of his movements was wonderful; he 
never seemed to move his sandalled feet, but planted | 
them firmly, wide apart, in the loose earth, and reached 
backwards and forwards as he struck out calmly at 
his foes. Now and then a low, lingering laugh broke 
from between his thin, half-closed lips—once he showed 
his teeth in a mirthful smile as the scimitar, descending 
with well-nigh all its force, spit a man from hair to 


waist. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CAPTURE OF PARSON HAWKER 


“THOU RT Satan himself,” growled Silas, pinking another 
in a most scientific fashion, and tugging out his point. 
“No Englishman, nor Frenchman, that I ever saw could 
use a bit of steel like thee.” 

“A fair stroke, naught more, Sharp Eye,’ replied 
Ras-al-Omer. “’Tis but child’s play. Some day, I 
trust thou and I may fight side by side in a worthier 
quarrel, and ’gainst better odds.” 

“This is good enough for me,’ cried the Captain. 
“To kill four men in five minutes is pretty work, and 
youve doubled my record. See, here comes the chief. 
Pll leave him to thy tender mercies, friend. My arm 
is old, and not so lssome as it should be for his wily 
sword-craft !” 

Silas Clewer leaned on his hanger, and stood back to 
let the Bedouin have freer play, just as Assir bounded 


forward, like a panther, and crossed Ras-al-Omer’s 
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scimitar with a similar blade. The robber’s face was 
convulsed with rage—his lips were drawn back, showing 
the red gums and glistening teeth. He might have 
been a vicious, snarling wolf. 

The Bedouin was a marked contrast to his enemy— 
his brow was unruffled—his countenance serene and cheer- 
ful, but a strange fierce light burned in his flashing eyes, 
and told that the blood was fairly stirred within him. 

“Ah!” he hissed. “Wilt spit at me again, Assir, 
thou desert dog? Thou murderer of women and little 
children, I have thee now—ay! within grip of my 
arm! Thou canst not escape! I will slay thee, and 
wipe out our feud for ever!” 

The other’s expression grew ferocious in a mad desire 
for Ras-al-Omer’s life. His blade rained blow upon 
blow at the Bedouin’s head, but the wondrous scimitar 
caught each lightning stroke, and put it aside in calm 
disdain. Then Ras-al-Omer’s arm began to quiver with 
longing for hotter work, and he ceased his parrying, 
driving back blows in return which the robber dealt 
with cleverly. The bright steel described circles of 
glancing angry fire—the fighting grew so fast and 
furious that both men breathed hard, and each bore 
marks of ugly cuts upon his arms and breast. The 
scimitars glittered and rang—red spots appeared on 


Assir’s no longer spotless tunic. 
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“Ha!” eried Ras-al-Omer. “The sun sets! Thy 
time is come! Our quarrel is o’er! Allah speed thee 
to higher realms! Farewell!” — 

The chief's arm faltered—he fell back a step: then 
sprang in with a last yell of despairing fury upon the 
Bedouin, who slipped aside, and as the robber, driven 
by the weight of his own impetus, stumbled forward, 
Ras-al-Omer’s scimitar descended between the shoulders 
and stretched him lifeless on the sand, a dusty, bloody 
heap. 

The fight was almost done; the remainder of the 
thieves, seeing their leader was dead, were anxious to 
flee, but Jack Featherstone and Hotspit still continued 
to slash and cut at half a dozen, who found it difficult 
to escape. 

Silas Clewer gazed at Jack with blinking, delighted 
eyes. 

“Twas I who taught the boy!” he mumbled. “Hi, 
lad, swing from your hips and the stroke will be 
heavier! So-so; that’s grand! Bless my heart, Pm 
proud of you. Now play t’other scoundrel very lightly. 
One, two, three,’ he muttered softly, then roared, 
“Pinked, and bravely done! Hullo, Hawker! Clinko, 
what a sight! How I wish his lordship of Exeter could 
see you. You'd be a canon within a twelvemonth.” 


_ “Better churchmen than I in the good old days 
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thought it no harm to wield steel,’ quoth the Parson, 
who had been attending to Jerry Yeoman, wounded in 
the thigh by a spear thrust. “Jack! Hotspit!” he 
shouted, “let those villains run. I’ve got my ducking- 
gun ready again!” 

Featherstone and the mate sprang out of the line of 
fire as the worthy Parson pulled the trigger and sent 
another shower of duck-shot whistling upon the unhappy 
Arabs, who fled in mad terror down the hill. | 

“Hurrah!” cried the jolly Vicar. “We've finished 
the whole crew off handsomely. [ll just cut a rasher 
or two from their haunches to take back for Ann 
Jennings.” 

So saying he vaulted the wall, and with the great 
cutlass held high above his head, set forth to chase the 
thieves. 

Leaping a boulder I followed as well as I could, with 
the bandage on my shoulder loosening every moment. 
I saw Hawker turn round a clump of trees in pursuit 
of the Arabs; the next instant he was rolling over and 
over, struck down by a spear butt. Two big fellows 
caught him up, and ran with incredible speed to where 
their horses were tethered. Their comrades were 
already riding off by twos and threes—that is, all who 
remained unhurt (for we had slain and wounded about 


five-and-twenty). We could see them fling Parson 
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Hawker, like a sack of corn, across the back of a tall 
steed. One of his captors took the bridle, the other 
rode behind, and so they galloped off and were two 
hundred yards away before we reached ‘their camping 
ground. 

“Come,” said I, “let us follow quickly.” 

“Stay,” replied the Bedouin, “thou canst do no good. 
‘Tis well-nigh dark. Remain here. I will seek the 
little man. Zarib can outstrip any of their steeds, 
even though they be two leagues away before the 
morning dawns.” 

He ran to where his great black horse was standing, 
and sprang upon his back. The thunder of Zarib’s 
hoofs came back to us as he sped down the glade and 
vanished in the darkness. 

We were in an agony of dread about Hawker, but 
‘twas no use to sit and mourn, so I dressed Jerry’s 
wound and attended to some scratches which sharp 
steel had made upon Jack Featherstone and Hotspit. 

“These rogues killed two of our camels,” said Silas, 
“but they've left us four or five stout beasts laden with 
plunder, which makes up our loss handsomely. And 
a couple of nags to boot, or [ma Frenchman. This is 
rare, mates, rare!” ; 

“How about Hawker, though?” said Jack. 


“Ah!” groaned the Captam. “I’m afraid to think 
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what’s happened to the Parson. May I be pardoned 
for my harshness to him in the past. He was a true 
friend, was Hawker. There’s few hearts like his in the 
world, lads!” 

Silas Clewer, rough old sea-dog though he was, 
commenced to pipe his eye. It made me wroth to 
look at him. 

“Don’t speak as if the man were dead,” said I. All 
the same, I was terribly upset about the Parson, and 
shared to a great extent Silas Clewer’s fears, though I 
kept them to myself. 

We spoke no word of sleep, but began to unload the 
robbers’ camels and to examine the spoils in a careless, 
sour-tempered way. We turned out a few jewels, 
naught of much value, and some splendid silks, besides 
a golden box worth a good deal of money. But the 
thieves had doubtless found time to carry away the 
most valuable portion of their stolen goods. Still, the 
horses and camels were a welcome addition to our small 
caravan. We should have rejoiced exceedingly over 
this fortunate occurrence had not Hawker been missing, 
but the sad calamity changed all joy into sorrow. We 
watched and waited through the long night, but neither 
the Bedouin nor the Parson came to relieve our fears. 

At sunrise I ascended the highest hillock, and gazed 


across the desert. Were my eyes deceiving me? 
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Surely I could distinguish three black moving specks 
amid the light that clung about the sand. 

The spots grew larger as I watched. Featherstone 
ran up, accompanied by the others. Our excitement 
waxed intense. 

“°Tis men and horses!” cried Hotspit, who had keen 
sight. 

“But who is the third?” asked Jack. “It mayn't 
be the Parson and Ras-al-Omer, after all.” 

“Heaven grant it be, Squire Jack!” cried Jerry 
Yeoman, limping around in terrible anxiety. 

“Silence, fool,” roared the Captain. “Wait and see.” 
He pulled out a great watch, and laid it on his palm. 
“In two minutes or so we shall know. They're coming 
nearer and nearer.” 

All at once he shot the timepiece back into his pocket. 
His rugged face turned first purple and then fiery red; 
he flung up his arms, threw back his head, and gave 
vent to a screech that rang and echoed loud and long 


through the green valley of Mustemah. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A DARK DEED 


“Ay!” yelled Silas Clewer. “’Tis he! “Tis the Parson! 
Dash my buttons, I should have sickened with grief if 
he’d come to harm! Now I could dance like a maid for 
very joy!” 

The old Captain spun lightly round on his toes, and 
sang at the top of his rough, croaking voice— 

‘Hey, boys! for the merry, merry whizz 
Of the round-shot flying through the sails!” 

“Youre right,’ cried I. “Tis Hawker! No man 
ever rode so high in the stirrups as he, and I can see 
a foot of daylight every time this fellow on the white 
horse rises from the saddle.” 

Jerry Yeoman was in an ecstasy of rapture. 

“Kes, sure!” he sereamed. “ Hur ‘a comes, bringing 
his fat little carcass back safe and sound! He’th a 
cheated they brown bumpkins in night-shirts! I'll 
warrant he'll slap his eigen leg and laugh when 
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he telleth us how he don’d it. Oh, Passon, Passon, thee’t 
a cruel pretty man, and thy fightin’s funnier than thy 
praichin’. The sight of thy jolly sides a-shaking to and 
fro is nearly better than Ann’s plum-puddin’. One 
filleth the heart with joy—t’other the inner parts with 
sadness unspeakable when the appetite is bigger than 
the room !” 

As Jerry finished his brief homily, Ras-al-Omer rode 
on to the greensward, his black steed flecked with foam, 
and half a minute later the Parson himself galloped in 
upon the dead robber’s white horse, leading a third 
nag by a thong. 

We set up a mighty cheer; the little man responded 
with vigour. 

“Hullo!” Teried. “What have you got here, Hawker?” 

We stared in amazement at the spare steed, for a 
dark form was strapped face downwards to his back. 
"Twas the biggest of the two Arabs who had captured 
him. 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled the Parson, as we erowded round 
him. “I was too wily even for these sons of the desert. 
See, I have brought this rascal back in the same manner 
as he carried me away. He lay next me as we rested 
for the night by some rocks. The robbers slept, when 
Ras-al-Omer rode in upon them as a whirlwind. They 


ran like sheep at the gleam of his blade, all save this 
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man, whom I pinned and bound with the Bedouin’s aid, 
and now he shall be my slave.” 

Ras -al-Omer,- busy with Zarib, looked up and 
smiled. 

“Best let him go,” said he. “He is a treacherous 
rogue. I should kill him ere a week had passed.” 

Hawker whistled. 

“Qh,” replied he, “then Ill save the villain’s life! 
Cut the thong, Jerry, and drive him off by cracking the 
~ big whip. Don’t let him feel the lash, though he smote 
ine most viciously with his spear.” 

Two strokes with a knife, and the Arab was free. 
He cast one glance of fierce resentment at Ras-al-Omer, 
then sped down the glade like a stag, and was gone. 

Silas Clewer glinted at the Parson with a leer. 

“You went forth from us a lion, and have come back 
alamb. Who taught you clemency? You never spared 
the rascals who stole cherries from your garden. Why 
let this Arab go scatheless ?” 

Hawker turned away in high disdain, and vouchsafed 
no answer. 

“Jerry,” he cried, “is any of that cold stuff left? I 
~am sadly in lack of food.” 

He rubbed his waist and sighed. 
“What, the girt bird that Squire Jack shot, sir ?” 


“Yes, my man—the Arabian pheasant! Bring it 
8 
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forth. ’Tis choice white flesh and tender eating, cooked 
daintily.” 

“Twas a young vulture!” quoth Jack, all of a shake 
with laughter. “Old Hawker thinks ‘tis game. So 
’tis—in scent, for the sun has fetched out the rich odour. 
See how he smacks his lps!” 

“You rogue,” said J. “Play no such tricks on me. 
We leave this place in an hour's time, so that the desert 
will slacken your spirits pretty considerably.” 

“That is so,’ said Featherstone. “ Well, we have had 

a good rest, and gained some fine horseflesh by fighting 
with these Arabs.” 
- Soon afterwards we were astride our steeds and 
riding out into the sandy, barren waste. There were 
nags enough for everyone, so we loaded the camels 
lightly, and thus made greater speed than hitherto. 

Ras-al-Omer reined in Zarib and pranced along 
by my side, talking in his slow, sententious fashion of 
our journey, and of Bevil Featherstone—Jack’s uncle. 

“ Dost think we shall find this treasure of which he 
spoke?” I asked. 

“Thou shalt see the place wherein it hes,” replied the 
Bedouin ; “but I cannot say whether we shall ever force 
an entrance. I sought with diligence, but the English- 
man was aweary with much travel, and would stay no 


longer, though he made drawings of the mountain and 
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the lake. Sun Face must not lose the leather case, for 
without the parchment I may not guide thee aright. 
The country is strange to me. There is no road, nor 
path—therefore the map is everything. Did you drop 
this? I found it three leagues back, when I went last 
night in search of Black Robe. I was speeding swiftly 
through a sterile gorge, and saw it lying on the sand. 
So I stooped from Zarib’s shoulder and picked it from 
the ground. My ear seemed to catch the distant sound 
of voices, but I was in haste, and stayed not to see if 
it were fancy, or whether men were hiding among the 
rocks.” 

The Bedouin drew from his silken girdle a common 
handkerchief, used by foreign sailors to wrap around 
their heads. “Iwas red, with white stripes running 
across. I remembered that a Corsican on board the 
Fearnought had worn similar gear. It struck me as 
a remarkable occurrence, this discovery of the rag in 
the midst of the desert. I showed it to the others. 
None of them seemed to attach much importance to 
the finding of the handkerchief, therefore I put it in my 
pocket and held my peace. 

For three weeks we travelled wearily over the 
burning sand, suffering even greater hardships than 
before, save that our supply of water did not run out, 


but lasted until we reached a larger oasis than Mustemah. 
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This welcome camping-ground and resting - place was 
called by the Bedouin, “Al-Yemen,” and contained an 
excellent spring. 

We agreed to stay here three days and three nights, 
and were sorry when the third evening arrived, but 
Jack Featherstone and Ras-al-Omer were both desirous 
of pushing forward as quickly as possible. Before 
darkness came we took a glance at the map, laying the 
parchment upon the ground, but soon grew tired of 
poring over the indistinct markings and dropped off to 
sleep, all except Hotspit, who was to keep the first 
watch. He picked up the case and map and went to 
sit in the door of the tent, saying, with a laugh, that he 
would study the latter by the hght of the moon when 
she rose. 

Featherstone always carried the case in his breast 
pocket, but he was in a deep slumber, and probably 
considered it safe enough in Hotspit’s keeping. 

It must have been about midnight when Ras-al-Omer 
laid his hand upon my shoulder. He was a lght 
sleeper. 

“ Awake, Gold Beard,” said he. “The time has come 
for thee to watch.” 

Then he turned upon his side and was fast asleep 
once more. 


I caught up my gun and moved towards the door of 
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the tent. The dark figure of the mate leaned against 
the canvas. 

“Come!” said I, shaking him roughly. “Get inside 
and slumber in comfort! This is not like you, Hotspit 
—to neglect duty.” 

To my astonishment he neither moved nor answered. 
The tent threw a shadow over him and obscured the 
moonbeams. 

I shook him again, and getting impatient seized him 
by the coat, just underneath the left arm. My hand 
was wet with some thick, warm, slimy fluid. I drew 
back hurriedly, and taking flint and steel, struck a 


light. The sight that met my eyes was horrible. 


co) 


CHAPTER XIV 
CAUGHT ! 


Witi1AM Horspir lay dead; his eyes wide open and 
glazed, a crimson stream welling from his side and 
tricking slowly down. 

Drip! drip! drip! The sound was ghastly as the 
blood splashed upon the loose canvas on which he sat. 
Being a surgeon, I am used to dreadful scenes, but this 
was different from any other death that I had beheld. 
I have seen men struck down by round-shot and slain 
by sharp steel in a savage hand-to-hand fight, but this 
was a murder—a thing done in silence. The man had 
been stabbed in his sleep by a keen knife or dagger. I 
examined the wound and almost dropped the light in 
my surprise, for the weapon which dealt it must have 
been broad and two-edged, exactly like the blade that 
sped Bevil Featherstone’s life. 

“ An assassin, Gold Beard 2?” 


Ras-al-Omer was standing by my side. 
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“Ay,” said I; “’tis a piteous: business,” and called to 
Jack Featherstone. 

He came out, rubbing his eyes, followed by the others. 
They were greatly shocked. The melancholy spectacle 
struck them dumb. We stood around the body of the 
mate in deep sorrow. Hotspit had been a true comrade, 
and we grieved to lose him in this manner. 

“Well,” said the Captain, after a long pause, “he’s 
gone home, poor fellow. Let us put him out of sight 
at once.” 

“Stay, said I; “where's the leather case and the 
parchment ?” 

We stared at one another in dismay. Both were 
gone! We hunted all around, but failed to find them. 
The mate's musket lay beside him. Nought else was 
missing from his person. 

“The map is stolen!” cried Silas Clewer. “The 
cowardly murderer was a thief into the bargain. 
Curse the villain!” 

I pulled out the red handkerchief which the Bedouin 
had found. 

“Here's plain proof who stole it,’ said I. “One of 
the Fearnought’s men, for certain, who has been follow- 
ing us all along—perhaps not alone. Ras-al-Omer 
thought at the time he heard voices.” 

“T did,” replied the Bedouin. 
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“Well, you were right. Captain! Hawker! Feather- 
stone! we are being tracked! Some scoundrels have 
got wind of our treasure-hunt. We must go back and 
search for them.” 

At dawn, Ras-al-Omer traced the print of shoes for a 
few yards from the tent to a tree where a horse had 
been tethered. We followed the hoof-tracks down the 
valley and along the plain, when a simoom swept over 
us and obliterated all marks from the face of the desert. 
We returned in terribly low spirits. “Twas useless 
trying to catch the fugitive. 

Jerry buried the mate with reverence between two 
rocks, and Parson Hawker repeated the service for the 
dead in a shaky voice. 

Then we set to and discussed plans for the future. 
The Bedouin was no longer sure of his path, save that 
the treasure-mountain lay to the north-east. 

“Let's go on and chance it,’ cried the Parson. “Do 
thy best, Ras-al-Omer, to lead us to this place!” 

“Ay, said Jack Featherstone, “we will continue our 
quest.” So next morning we set forth again, cherishing 
hopes of finding the sacred mountain even without a 
map. 

Bevil Featherstone and the Bedouin had hit upon the 
place while travelling from the south; the route marked 


on the parchment (with its strange dots and crosses, 
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which only Ras-al-Omer understood) was the path they 
made for themselves when riding towards Palestine. 
The Bedouin, therefore, knowing his companion had 
little intention of returning to the island of the lake, 
took but slight notice of the country through which 
they were passing, and without the guidance of the map 
was no wiser than ourselves until we had travelled 
nearly two hundred miles beyond Al-Yemen. Then he 
said of a sudden: “We should be nearing another 
green spot—yet I can see none. The desert grows more 
barren, and strangely wild, even to me.” 

There was no doubt that we were on the wrong 
tack. 

Jack said, “Never mind, let us keep pushing for- 
ward”; so we obeyed, without a murmur, and plodded 
wearily along over another six leagues of scorching 
sand. “Iwas wonderful the way that boy made us do 
his will! Though so young, his brave spirit and cool 
brains fitted him to command the party better than any 
one of the rest of us—for he had the very cheeriest 
manner, and a buoyancy of soul which kept him 
bubbling (like a cork in running water) with amazing 
pluck, and exhilarating courage. 

But we were well-nigh sick of the business when one 
morning, about noon, Ras-al-Omer lifted up his eyes, 


and, pulling in his horse, gazed fixedly across the waste. 
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“We are in strange lands,” he said. “Ahead of us 

are mountains. They are mighty hills!” 
' We were greatly excited, and redoubled our pace. 
Next day, even to us, the mountains were distinctly 
visible. Two gigantic peaks towered upwards to the 
clouds, their summits crowned with snow, and away to 
the right and left of these ran a long range of hills. 

Parson Hawker shouted with joy when I told him 
that our toil for the time was probably over. 

“Thanks be!” he said fervently. “This wilderness 
has almost reduced me to a cinder.” 

“But we may lose our heads to-morrow, Parson,” 
suggested Jack, “if behind these mountains there be 
lurking a savage people.” 

“Say not so!” groaned Hawker. “I was trusting we 
might find iced champagne or Burgundy where so much 
snow abounds.” 

“Much more hkely to find a big pot waiting to re- 
ceive and boil that fat carcass of yours,’ growled Silas. 
“Always thirsting for wine—you are! ‘Tis scarcely 
the stuff to tally with your gown.” 

“Hark to him! Hear the hypocrite!” quoth Hawker, 
with a smirk sunning his round and placid face. “Tl 
tell you a little of this man’s wickedness. He, my 
churchwarden, dares to reprove me for mentioning 


Burgundy, and himself drinks the King’s health in 
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spirits every Sunday. “Tis scandalous, and all Hartland 
shall know it when I get home. The square bottle of 
Hollands shall be taken from him, and cast into the 
duck-pond on Revel Day, before the gaze of the 
parish.” 

“Stow it! stow it!” grunted Silas Clewer. “Touch 
my Hollands, and [ll touch you! I sip my spirits 
for the stomach’s sake, Parson. And if I breathe at 
that moment the King’s name, what thing more right 
and proper for a faithful servant of His Majesty to do? 
Impudence, Hawker, is all very well, but a little of 
yours goes many knots, and I'll trounce you roundly 
for not keeping your tongue under better control !” 

“Waste no time quarrelling,” said I, “but hurry 
towards the peaks. Our water-bottles are once more 
nearly empty.” 

We urged our steeds to a faster trot, and in the 
evening found ourselves on the brink of a broad river, 
the waters of which ran blue and sparkling through a 

verdant valley. 
| The scene was most enchanting. We looked around 
in wonder and amazement. The stream dashed swiftly 
down great gorges and over huge rocky boulders, making 
thunderous music as it crashed and roared and flung 
itself along in reckless madness past green meadows 


and tall trees, through dense forests that stretched away 
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to the hills beyond, and smiled as the setting sun cast 
his mantle of gold and crimson light across the mass of 
swaying, rustling leaves. 

Right in front of us rose the mountains. Their 
grandeur awed us into silence for a while; then Feather- 
stone slapped the Parson cheerily on the back. 

“This must be a land of milk and honey, Hawker, if 
not of wine. But how can we cross the stream? It 
rushes down too swiftly for a swimming horse.” 

“Best stay here through the night,” said 1 “We 
will strive to reach the other side when morning comes. 
The ight is going fast.” 

Ras-al-Omer was of a like opinion, so we pitched the 
tent, and after Parson Hawker had said prayers, lay 
clown and rested by the river. 

Sleep did not come easily to my eyes that glorious 
night. When Jack Featherstone relieved me from the 
first watch, I wandered along by the stream instead of 
rolling myself again in a rug. The moon was full and 
brilliantly radiant, but a mysterious haze of a blue-grey 
hue was stealing up the gorge. Yet the air was clear 
and cold. The weird ery of some strange bird far down 
the valley awoke ten thousand echoes, and rang time 
after time in shrill and discordant complaint through 
the silence of the night. The stream ran like molten 


silver, touched by the brightness of the moonbeams. 
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As I neared the brink a lithe, black creature bounded 
with a savage snarl across my path. “Iwas a panther, 
prowling in search of a supper. He did not venture to 
attack me, but slunk away among the shrubs. After a 
while I returned to the tent and managed to sink into 
a comfortable slumber. 

I was roused by a loud shout from Featherstone, then 
gasped and struggled as strong hands gripped my 
throat and threw me roughly back when I strove to 
rise. I fought desperately to free myself, but my head 
was swimming from an angry blow, and a heavy weight 
oppressed my chest. A thick girdle was tied about my 
eyes; then I was lifted to my feet and dragged down a 
steep path and along what seemed to be an underground 
passage, to judge by the close and earthy smell. 

Strange voices sounded all around me. More than 
once some sharp weapon prodded me not too gently 
from behind, amid low guttural laughter. I heard 
Parson Hawker speaking in a muffled tone, and Silas 
Clewer was near. I knew that by the profane language 
which came floating backward to my ears in a never- 
ending string of oaths. 

Presently we appeared to burst all at once into fresh 
air. J was half carried up a steep and rugged path 
until level ground was reached. Here the bandage was 


torn from my, eyes, and I gazed around in wonder. 
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For we were upon the wmner bank of the stream. 
Our tent still stood where it had been set the night 


before, but now the blue river divided it from us. ‘There 


A THICK GIRDLE WAS TIED ABOUT 
MY EYES. 





also stood the camels and horses, Zarib amongst them, 
neighing for his master. And here were we, in this 


peculiar land, surrounded by the strangest and most 
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wonderful people that ever walked the earth. We 
stared at them stupidly, speechless with amazement. 
Parson Hawker broke the spell. 

“Bless my heart and soul!” cried he. “ Who, in the 
name of Ann Jennings, are these marvellous and most 
un-Christian scoundrels? J quake in my shoes at the 
very sight of them! Oh, Jack, Jack, I would I were 


safe at home!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LAND OF SHEBA 


WELL-NIGH thirty men clustered around us—stern, wild, 
fierce-looking fellows. But of what nation were they ? 
Not Arabs. Their skin was a deep red-brown colour. 
On their arms they wore yellow bracelets; their chests 
were covered by breastplates of brass; upon their heads 
were hght helmets, burnished until they shone like gold. 

White tunics peeped from underneath the rich armour, 
reaching nearly to the knees, which were bare, but our 
captors wore a kind of hose and their feet were covered 
by leather shoes, or sandals. They seemed stout, power- 
ful men. All were over six feet in height, and their 
captain, a warrior whose gilded headpiece was adorned 
by a gorgeous plume, stood three inches higher than 
Silas Clewer. He carried a long, slender spear in his 
right hand, and a thick broad sword hung sheathless at 
his side, the haft of which was shaped like a cross. His 


inferiors carried bows and arrows on their backs, and 
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were also armed with lances and blades. Their coarse 
hair of glossy blackness swept their shoulders, and they 
gazed at us in a savage manner. 

Our wrists were bound—my own were smarting from 
the tightness of the thong, which cut cruelly into the 
flesh. Ras-al-Omer’s dark face was clouded by a sullen 
frown—the Bedouin had resisted fiercely and left the 
marks of his dagger on more than one of the men 
who held him so threateningly. 

Featherstone looked as cheery as ever; nothing 
damped that boy’s spirit. The Captain still cursed and 
swore in spite of Hawker’s stern remonstrances, and 
Jerry Yeoman stood stolidly behind the Parson, with the 
bugle slung over his shoulder. 

Our weapons lay in a heap at the foot of the captain 
of the band, and half a dozen of his satellites were trying 
to get the horses up from the gorge. We had, without 
a doubt, passed through a tunnel underneath the bed of 
the stream. 

Zarib still stood tethered on the opposite bank. Two 
soldiers strove to get near him, but he kicked and bit 
furiously. 

The Bedouin smiled as he watched. Then he whistled 
loudly. | 

The black steed gave one bound, snapped the cord 


that held him to a tree, and sprang into the river. In 
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his magnificent intelligence the noble horse struck 
strongly up stream, breasted the swift current, and 
landed in safety after a hard struggle. We heard him 
crashing through the shrubs. With a snort he rushed 
to Ras-al- Omer, whinnying with joy — showering 
caresses upon his neck and cheek. 

The man wearing the plumed helmet hereupon spoke 
for the first time, and, to my surprise, his language was 
akin to Arabie. 

I was able to understand some of his words, being 
now fairly schooled in Ras-al-Omer’s tongue, for the 
Bedouin had taught me much during our idle journeying 
through the desert. 

“ He speaks the language of Arabia, Gold Beard,” said 
he, “and yet I fail to follow all his words. Perchance 
tis the old tongue of the country. I have heard that 
since Mohammed’s time it hath greatly altered. Before 
the Prophet’s day, each mighty tribe had a speech of its 
own, like, and yet differing, from mine own. Still, both 
thou and I may converse with them. We must interpret 
to the rest. The tall warrior hath said that Zarib shall 
be his. I will answer him— 

“The horse is thine,” said the Bedouin, “if thou canst 
mount into his saddle.” 

“No steed hath ever flung me from his back,” cried 


the other scornfully. “I give him again to thee if 
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he casts me to the ground, to keep so long as thou 


29 


livest ! 
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THE RIDER SHOT UPWARD FROM 
THE SADDLE. 


Here he laughed in a fashion calculated to make our 
blood run cold, and continued with a venomous smile— 


“Many strangers have wandered into this land, but 
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none ever escaped. We slay them in honour of the gods, 
or we make them battle with wild beasts at the Temple 
of Games. See, I spring upon thy horse. He is mine!” 

For a moment Zarib was like a piece of marble, though 
white sweat came out upon his glossy sides. He waited 
for his master’s command. It came—a soft whistle. 

The black steed reared twice, snorted with rage, 
shook his mane in fury, and then doubled his back lke 
whalebone, and sprang into the air. The rider shot 
upward from the saddle and fell flat on his face, with a 
groan of pain, the blood streaming from his mouth and 
nostrils. 

“ So,” said the Bedouin coolly, “thou wouldst ride my 
matchless Zarib ?” 

The captain arose from the ground with a scowl. 

“Thou canst keep him until thou diest,” he snarled. 
“°-Twill not be long. Come, make ready to enter the 
land of the Great Queen. Rise, dog !” 

He pricked the Parson (who had dropped upon a 
fallen tree) with his spear. Hawker sprang up with 
a howl. 

“Set them upon the horses,’ he contimmued. “ Bind 
each man’s legs beneath the body of his steed. They 
shall enter right royally into Sheba!” 

“Sheba!” Our mouths flew open. The Bedouin 


alone was unmoved. 
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“Be still!” cried our captor, lifting his lance. “Speak 
not, lest I thrust thee through !” 

We were lifted upon the horses—the camels, laden 
with our goods and weapons, followed, and we rode 
forth, surrounded by the dark - skinned strangers, 
towards a pass betwixt the mountains. | 

‘Twas a toilsome march. For hours we travelled 
slowly along a zigzag path, mounting higher and higher. 
The air grew cool— twas exhilarating to feel fresh breezes 
after the heat and scorching oppression of the desert. 
Our spirits gradually rose. At length the path became 
so narrow that we were forced to travel in single file, 
and therefore strageled a bit. Our hands were loosened, 
and we were ordered to guide our steeds carefully. We 
could talk too, and made good use of the opportunity. 

“The land of Sheba!” began Hawker, who rode in 
front of me. “Tis passing strange that the treasure 
which we have come to seek is also called by that name. 
Can we be near the place?” 

“Tfear not,’ I answered. “Jack’s uncle said nought 
about a country like this.” 

“Can it be the Sheba mentioned in the Bible?” 
pondered Hawker. “No man has ever found out where 
the kingdom of the Queen of the South lay.” 

“We have travelled of late more to the north-east 
than the south,” said I. 
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“Tyue, but this is south-east of Palestine! What if 
it should be the land of the lady who went to visit King 
Solomon ?” 

The thought was startling. I was silent. 

“What if this out-of-the-way place should be hers ? 
It may be so! Perhaps the spot remains undiscovered— 
ay, and unaltered from that time! We may find the 
people just as they were in those bygone ages. 
Perchance they have lhved always to _ themselves, 
mixing not with the desert tribes or the outer world. 
The country appears girt about with mountains. ‘Tis 
doubtless a tableland, for now we are at the head of the 
pass I can see green and fertile plains stretching away 
for miles. And we are ten thousand feet above the 
level of the desert. The air blows cool and sweet. 
Surely, Trefusis, we have come into a most wonderful 
adventure.” 

In a short time we were upon soft, springy downs. 
Our guards bound our wrists once more, and closed 
around us. Their captain strode at my right hand. I 
made bold to ask him who was the King of Sheba. 

“We have no king,” he replied surlily. “The Queen 
Zalova—may she reign for ever—is our ruler!” 

He bent his knee with abject reverence as his lips 
uttered her name. 


“Thou shalt be brought before her,” he continued, 
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“within twenty days. Then the council will pronounce 
thy doom. Perhaps thou and thy comrades may be 
offered to the gods as a sacrifice. Or the Queen may 
be merciful, and decree that thou shalt die valiantly in 
battle against wild beasts or strong soldiers in the arena 
of the Temple of Games.” 

The dark - reddish countenance of the warrior was 
sardonic in its expression of sour delight at the hope of 
seeing our blood spilled. Luckily only the Bedouin 
understood his words. Ras-al-Omer glanced at me and 
smiled—ay, laughed. 

“Tis good!” said he. “What better death could 
brave men desire? It may chance that thou and J, 
Sheban, shall meet in conflict !” 

“Silence! Who spoke to thee?” cried the fierce 
stranger, lifting his spear. 

“JT; Ras-al-Omer, whose fathers were chiefs and 
kings! I spoke to thee!” 

“Insolent wolf! I have a mind to slay thee. Take 
that for the frowardness of thy tongue, which shall be 
torn out by the roots if thou darest answer me again !” 

Rising to his full height, the ruffian smote the bound 
and helpless Bedouin thrice across the face with the 
staff of his lance. 

“Thou wilt know better than to ruffle Had-Alma’s 


plumes after a few such lessons as this,” he cried. “Am 
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I, one of the Queen’s chief captains, a slave, that thou 
shouldst thus vaunt thy pride before my eyes ? ~ 

Ras-al-Omer held his peace, but I saw the blood rush 
to his swarthy cheek, and the firm, fast - closed lips 
tremble with subdued passion, as he shot a glance of 
vengeance from his glittermmg eyes. So baneful and 
savage was his glare that Had-Alma forbore to strike 
him again, and marched on sullenly at the head of his 
men. 

“Allah curse me if I take not that dog’s life!” he 
muttered between his clenched teeth. 

“Patience!” I replied. “Thy time will come. He 
has served thee ill, nevertheless take my counsel, and 
let it pass.” 

We rode till sunset over the plains, moving through 
green valleys and crossing numberless little streams as 
clear as crystal, and no bigger than the trout-burns 
which run through the coombes by Hartland. As we 
travelled onward the country altered considerably. The 
land lost its flatness, and became more undulating. We 
had to mount and descend small hills, and passed through 
one or two thick forests. A couple of gaunt wolves 
slunk away from our path, and hid themselves in the 
dense foliage; a panther growled viciously from a 
gigantic rock, and showed his glistening teeth. Troops 


of monkeys chattered as they ran about the boughs 
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of the trees; pheasants in gorgeous plumage flew from 
branch to branch. Clouds of pigeons swept past. The 
Bedouin pointed out a musk deer quietly grazing two 
hundred yards from our path, and some gazelle appeared 
for a moment upon a knoll, but fled swiftly at our 
approach. 

Yet, strange to say, though we must have journeyed 
many miles, not a human being came in view, nor did 


we, until eventide, see a sign of habitation. 


CHAPTER XVI 
LAHOKKA 


AFTER a while the Parson became quite lively. He and 
Silas Clewer rode close behind me. The Bedouin, with 
Featherstone, was a few yards ahead, and Jerry at 
the rear. 

“You say a Queen rules this country?” said Hawker 
briskly. “That is well; [ll talk with the lady and put 
everything right in a twinkling. You shall imterpret 
my amorous language, Trefusis.” 

“Bah!” sneered Silas, who was thirsty and tired. 
“No woman outside Hartland would be fool enough to 
listen to your effusions. Your sermons are dry as 
burnt chips, your lovemaking must be nasty as sour 
milk. Ah! we're in a tight fix, I reckon. Better if 
wed never come to this horrid place. I wish we'd 
turned tail before we saw the skirt of it. Burn all 
treasure, say I, if we've got to risk our throats before 


we can even smell it.” 
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“Nay,” said the Parson, “is this the voice of the 
man who cried above the din of the fighting on the 
Fearnought ‘Stick to your guns, lads, for the honour 
of Old England!’? Captain, you are a disgrace to my 
parish when you talk of going back, which you can’t do 
now, thank Heaven. We have come, all of us, willingly 
in search of treasure, and we won't go home without it. 
Whatever happens we'll find that mountain. No true 
Briton with any proper grit in him ever showed the 
white feather in adversity.” 

“Who spoke of showing white feathers?” bawled 
Silas ina fury. “NotI. I never did and never shall. 
[ll make you eat your words, Parson, when my hand is 
free to grip my hanger. You shail answer for this insult.” 

“Steady, old Spitfire,’ rephed Hawker. “I was only 
jesting, and spoke thus to stir your spirits up. I am 
ever your best friend and comrade.” 

“Soft soap! soft soap!” muttered Silas. “Ah, 
Parson, your, tongue is like a conscience—one day 
rough, the next smooth.” 

“Tm glad you’ve got a conscience that spurs you 
sometimes,” returned Hawker. “Don't grind it to 
powder with hard words.” 

“See,” broke in Jack Featherstone, “we are nearing 
a town. Look at the lofty towers and castles, Our 


journey is well-nigh done,” 
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We rode across a stretch of level sward more quickly, 
our guides running and urging our horses to a trot. 
The town as we drew closer seemed half a fortress. 
‘Twas protected by huge rocky bastions, with turrets 
and battlements, outside which yawned a deep ditch, 
full of water. A great drawbridge, constructed entirely 
of wood, was the only way of entrance on this side, 
though I found afterwards that there was another at 
the eastern end. Over this we clattered merrily enough ; 
the gigantic gate was thrown back, the guards gave us 
a flourish of trumpets, and thus we entered captive into 
the town of Lahokka. As we marched along the broad 
street the people came running out from their houses 
with shouts and eries, and followed us in thousands. 
They clustered around more in curiosity than anger, 
touching our garments and feeling the swords which 
still hung at our sides. The guards were almost 
powerless, but they used their spear-stafis with vigour 
and broke a good many stout skulls. Every moment 
the streets grew wider and the houses more important. 
These latter were built of red and white stone, having 
balconies which jutted out over the spotless pavements. 
The buildings were indeed most picturesque, and each 
was surmounted by a gilded pinnacle, where swung a 
silver-tongued bell. Every morning and evening these 


bells rang simultaneously at a signal from the boomer 
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at the great temple dedicated to the moon, which stood 
in the centre of the town. The din was terrific. They 
commenced as we passed through the dense crowd. 
Then in an instant all was still as death. The people 
grovelled on their faces in worship of some deity; and 
the guards, commanding us to halt, bent their knees for 
full ten minutes. | 

“What are they at?” whispered Silas ; “saying their 
prayers ?” 

“Ay, said the Parson, “but to false gods. They 
want missionaries here, ’tis plain. I wish I knew their 
language, that I might preach to them.” 

“They'd take you for a second Mohammed, coming 
upon them with the sword,” jested Silas. 

“Tis certain they are a forgotten and hidden nation 
—a people that even the great Prophet, although he 
swept so cleanly through Arabia, failed to find,” 
continued Hawker, with a learned frown. “ You observe 
they worship idols; therefore they existed long before 
Mohammed’s time. Indeed, we know that they are 
ancient beyond telling, for are they not Shebites ?” 

The Parson took it for granted that this was in truth 
the land of Sheba spoken of in the Bible, and, as we 
discovered afterwards, he was perfectly right. 

The men were clad in flowing cloaks or short, 


coloured tunics. The rich wore sandals, were oiled and 
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perfumed; the poor went barefoot—nevertheless, their 
cleanliness was above all praise. We could not help 
contrasting their appearance with that of the besotted 
creatures in the hovels of our English cities. These 
looked strong, healthy, and well fed; the naked children 
who ran about in droves were splendid specimens of 
budding humanity—bright-eyed, dark-skinned, curly, 
full of spirit as young colts. And the women were fit 
mates for the men of Sheba. Nature had moulded them 
less savage in expression—had given them eyes be- 
witching in their languishing Eastern beauty, feet and 
hands (though brown) small: and well formed, and 
waists, as Hawker said, different from the women round 
Hartland in subtle curve and symmetry. 

They wore light silken robes of divers colours, and no 
ugly headgear spoilt the rich confusion of their dark 
tresses, which were gathered up with brooches, and then 
fell carelessly about their necks. 

On through Lahokka we went, and I marvelled how 
these strange people reared such mighty towers, such 
splendid dwelling-places, such magnificent temples as 
appeared here and there in the open spaces, surrounded 
by gardens blooming with gorgeous flowers and plants, 
that filled the air with a delicious perfume. 

All at once we were suddenly checked by a large 


company of soldiers, about five hundred, that lined a 
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square, round which ran a high and castellated wall. 
This was the courtyard of the palace, which lay in the 
gardens beyond. I could just see the gleaming towers 
through the tall trees that rose between us and the 
royal residence, and heard the splashing of the fountains 
as they played upon the lakes of crystal water. 

An officer, gay in blue and gold, rode forward on a 
prancing horse. Had-Alma saluted and went to meet 
him. They conversed awhile, then an order was given ; 
_ we were dragged from our steeds, stiff, sore, and weary, 
and suddenly thrust aside as a blare of trumpets 
sounded from without the yard, where the people had 
congregated in a swaying, noisy mass. ‘They burst 
forth into an amazing shout of joyous weleome—'twas 
soul-stirring to hear such a cry as arose from twenty 
thousand throats. 

“The Queen Zalova comes!” bellowed an _ officer. 
The troops opened out, and through the lane of silent 
soldiers dashed a chariot drawn by twelve milk-white 
steeds. We caught the whirr of the gilded wheels, the 
_eracking of the whips, and bent forward eagerly in 
time to see the most splendid equipage in the world 
flash past, and the vision of a beautiful woman, lovely 
as a dream, lying back upon a matchless tiger-skin, one 
fair hand resting on the head of a tame leopard at her 


side. 
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The chariot flew furiously through the gates of black 
marble, which was the entrance to the royal gardens; 
then they closed-with a crash. 

Had-Alma turned to us, a curse on his lips. 

“JInto the dungeons with them !” he eried. 

‘Twas no use to resist, so we submitted to be driven 
at the point of sharp spears into one of the grim towers 
of the wall. No sooner had we entered this gloomy 
door than it was shut, and we were in pitch darkness 
until a torch was set flaring in a corner. The Bedouin 
and Silas Clewer were seized by some soldiers and haled 
away ; Jerry and the Parson followed, while Featherstone 
and myself, stripped of our swords, were dragged down 
half a score of rough steps and locked in a close and 
dismal cell. 

We heard the clank, clank of our captors as they 
ascended the stone stairs—then all was silent as the 
orave. 

“Jack,” said I, “old Silas was right. We are in a 
tight fix.” 

“There’s no mistake about that, Doctor,’ he 
answered; “but we can’t do any good by grumbling. 
Here we are, and here we must stay till they let us 
out again.” 

Featherstone spoke so hghtly that my spirits rose like 


a bird. 
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“We can’t get out, that’s certain,” I replied, beginning 
to grope about, for they had left our hands free. The 
cell seemed very small and bare. In one wall a slit was 
made for air, and I felt some heavy chains in a corner. 
My hand touched a smooth round thing—’twas a skull ! 
Jack shivered a little at the thought that a man might 
have perhaps starved to death in this loathsome place. 

By and by we got weary, and, stretching ourselves 
upon the floor, fell asleep. At dawn a soldier entered 
with some water and coarse cakes, which we pretty 
quickly made to vanish. At sunset we supped on similar 
fare. So the days passed, until one morning, when we 
had lain nearly a fortnight in the cell, a file of guards, 
commanded by Had-Alma, came to conduct us to the palace. 

We found Silas Clewer, the Bedouin, Jerry Yeoman, 
and Hawker waiting at the head of the steps, heavily 
loaded with chains. Featherstone and I were likewise 
fettered and manacled. 

“March!” cried Had-Alma. “Thou shalt soon hear 
thy doom.” 

He chuckled with horrid merriment. We _ passed 
across the courtyard and entered the royal gardens. 

“Hearts up,” said Jack Featherstone. “Perhaps the 
Queen may look kindly upon us” 

But Silas Clewer shook his head, and Jerry groaned 


mournfully. | 
| 10 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE QUEEN ZALOVA 


THE Queen Zalova’s gardens were like fairyland. The 
very sight of the exquisite flowers, the sparkling 
fountains, and the wonderful statues, made us forget 
our captivity and gaze around in speechless marvel. 
On either hand the frankincense tree and the cassia 
shrub mingled their fragrance with the myrrh and 
cinnamon, seeming to dull and drown the senses in a 
dreamy, delightful stupor. But when we stood before 
the great palace itself our amazement was complete. It 
was built wholly of white marble, save that one tall 
pinnacle, stretching towards heaven, shone lke gold in 
the sunlight, and the towers at each wing were gilded. 
The massive balconies which formed terraces around 
these towers were also of marble, but black, like the 
gateway of the garden. 

“What an Eden!” exclaimed Hawker, who had been 


staring upward, open-mouthed. 
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“And not without its serpent,’ I answered, pointing 
to a huge snake, nearly fifteen feet in length, beautifully 
marked with green and gold, that had coiled himself 
round a pillar close by. 

The Parson drew back in horror, and nearly stumbled 
over the Queen's leopard. The beast snarled and showed 
his white teeth, but bounded away at a stroke from a 
_whip wielded by a keeper who was dressed in the royal 
livery of crimson tunic slashed with gold, green and 
silver spangled hose, and a red cap with an eagle's 
feather fastened at the side by a jewelled brooch. 

Soldiers stood beneath the terraces, and clustered 
about the steps which led to the great doorway. We 
could hear the roar and tumult of the crowd beyond the 
courtyard. They were probably gathered together to 
await the publication of our fate, but were debarred 
from entering the grounds. 

Presently, amid a flourish of trumpets, we were thrust 
into the great judgment hall of the palace, and stood 
quaking by the lower entrance. This immense room 
was gilded from end to end; the ceiling was magnifi- 
cently painted, and the numerous doorways were covered 
by crimson arras of rich silk. On a raised dais at 
the head of the hall stood a throne of purest silver. 
Splendid skins and rugs lay about the marble steps, but 


that glittering, wondrous throne so chained my attention 
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and enchanted my eyes, that I scarce noticed the apart- 
ment was thronged by five hundred lords in gorgeous 
attire, who looked upon us with much interest. ‘These 
nobles all had their heads uncovered ; their thick black 
hair, perfumed and shining, was cut short at the 
shoulder. Their tunics were gathered at the waist by 
golden belts; this, I found out later, was a sign of lofty 
rank. ‘Their arms and throats were bare, they singularly 
resembled each other in appearance; all possessed the 
same bushy black brows, the same fierce eyes, and 
red-brown savage countenances. There were no women 
present. The trumpets sounded again. Two old men 
strode forward and mounted the dais, taking up their 
station behind the silver throne. 

“Bagleppo and Hystapis, the Queen Zalova’s councillors, 
come to see justice done!” cried a herald. “Bow the 
knee, all ye people!” and the lords bent themselves in 
honour of these worthies. A second blast, and the 
strangest character we had ever seen entered slowly from 
a small door, covered by a curtain of some coarse stuff, 
like sackcloth, scarcely matching the grandeur of the hall. 

He was older than the chief councillors; his head and 
chin were shaved, and his great black eyes burnt like 
live coals in their sockets. His cheeks were sunken and 
of an ashen grey hue; his lips so thin that one could 


scarce tell whether he had a mouth or no, and the 
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narrow, over-hanging brow seemed to frown with a 
dreadful solemnity. He was dressed entirely in black, 
and his sombre robes gave him a most depressing aspect. 

As he came forward and stood between Hystapis and 
Bagleppo, the herald shouted— 

“Zem-Zem! the great! the wise! the mighty high- 
priest of the Temple of the Moon and of all the gods, 
comes to see justice done!” 

The assembly bowed their heads, touching their 
foreheads with their fingers, and Zem-Zem lifted his 
hand as though in blessing. For the third time the 
trumpets brayed louder than ever; all the nobles and 
soldiers fell upon their faces on the marble floor, and the 
herald cried out, ere he dropped and grovelled likewise— 

“Zalova, Queen of Sheba! may she live for ever! 
comes to do justice to the captives!” 3 

My eyes seemed dazzled as this most beautiful woman 
—surely the loveliest on earth—swept forward and 
threw herself back on the glittering throne. She was 
clad in white; the soft clinging folds of her robe showed 
the curves of her superb figure, leaving bare the neck 
and arms. Her skin was different from that of her sub- 
jects—not red-brown, but of, a lighter shade, almost olive, 
though a rich crimson flush nestled on her cheeks, and 
the red mouth pouted like a rosebud opening in the sun. 


Her eyes were twin stars of luminous brilliancy—one 
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moment flashing with the blaze of their beauty, the 
next half closed in luxurious languor. The nose was 
straight, the forehead sweet and low, and dark ringlets 
clustered and fell about her brow. She wore no 
ornament save a necklace of jewels. The leopard stole 
quietly across the dais and crouched at her feet, that she 
might use him as a footstool. 

She bent and caressed him. All this time a deep silence 
reigned. The people waited for their Queen to speak. 

At last Zalova rose, tall and stately, and her deep, 
clear voice rang through the hall. 

“Bring me the strangers who have dared to enter 
into the land of Sheba!” 

We were hustled to the front by our guards, and 
stood in a line below the dais. I glanced at my com- 
panions: Parson Hawker and Jack Featherstone were 
looking around them fearlessly enough; Silas Clewer 
was muttering sea curses, and Jerry wore an air of 
stolid indifference. But the Bedouin’s eyes were ablaze 
as they drank in the beauty of Zalova’s presence, and 
the Queen’s gaze lingered upon his. The flush on her 
cheeks spread and grew deeper; her glorious eyes 
opened to their fullest brilliance. Then they faltered, 
and she turned to her councillors. 

“So these are the captives? Five are fair men. 


Whence come they ?” 
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To the surprise of the assembly I spoke up and 
answered— 

“Great Queen! in thy gracious mercy hear my words. 
We come from the far north-west—from a land more 
wonderful than thine, not to be found in a desert, but 
in the midst of the blue sea.” 

“ How dost thou speak our tongue, O stranger?” 

“T learned it from scrolls and parchments, but chiefly 
from this man” (here I indicated the Bedouin), “ who is 
of thy country, yet not of thy race.” 

“The Arabians are not Shebites. Our country is not 
theirs. Know ye not that ‘tis death for any man of 
Sheba to leave his own land? If he returns he is slain 
or sacrificed to the gods. Beyond the valleys on the 
- west and on the north, and the mountains on the east 
and south he may not wander, for there ends the 
province over which I rule. Do ye not know this?” 

“Nay, fair Queen,” I replied, “for we are wanderers 
in search of gold.” 

“But why come here for gold? Know ye not also, 
white men, that he who enters Sheba may never more 
return to his own land, but must ever remain here as a 
slave, or be slain upon the altars of the Great Temple ?” 

This was joyless news, and for the moment I had no 
heart to reply. 

“Learn, then, that this is our law which altereth not,” 
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continued Zalova. “Look on these!” She waved her 
hand towards a group of mingled Arabian, Persian, and 
Abyssinian slaves that clustered about a doorway, 
wearing golden bracelets on their arms and silver collars 
round their necks, which was the badge of servitude. 
“They wandered, even as thou hast done, into my land. 
But I was merciful and spared their lives. Many have 
been slain by wild beasts at the sports, and some 
sacrificed, as thou and thy companions must be offered, 
either to the gods or for the pleasure of my people.” 

The Bedouin repeated her words in English to the 
others. Parson Hawker groaned aloud, and Jerry's 
knees shook with terror. 

Suddenly a strange thought came to me and I cried 
with a big voice— 

“What of the mighty Queen who set forth to visit 
Solomon, King of Israel? Was she not also slain when 
she returned to her own land for her sin against the 
law? Were the statutes of Sheba then the same as 
now? ‘Tell us, O great Zalova.” 

Ras-al-Omer again translated to my companions. 
Hawker started so that his chains clanked and rattled, 
Featherstone’s feet kept shuffling from excitement, and 
the Captain mumbled— 

“Bravo, Doctor! That’s cornered her, Now we shall 


find out something.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ARENA 


A LOUD murmur ran around the hall. The lords angrily 
exclaimed that we deserved death, but Zalova held up 
her hand, commanding silence. - 

“What dost thou know of the Queen Vashtaphra,” she 
eried, “who went, against her people’s will, and in 
defiance of all the laws laid down a thousand years 
before her time, to see Solomon the Great, King of 
Israel ?” | 

“We are wise men,’ I replied. “Nought can be 
hidden from us. Did she not return, laden with presents 
—gold and jewels and precious stones? Was the law 
set aside, or did she die for her disobedience to its 
command ?” 

A deep stillness reigned. The people were half 
frightened by the knowledge I possessed. 

Then Zalova answered me. 


“T know not, O man of much wisdom, what was done 
155 
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with the mighty Queen Vashtaphra. The secret rests 
in the bosom of the high-priest Zem-Zem. He alone 
knoweth the inner mysteries of the nation. These 
things are handed down from chief priest to chief 
priest, who bury them in their hearts, for they are 
sacred. The wrath of the gods would fall upon Zem- 
Zem if he kept not silence concerning them.” 

This reply somewhat staggered me, and while I hung 
fire the high-priest sprang forward, his terrible eyes 
glaring with fury, his thin, skeleton hand outstretched 
in menace. 

“We have heard enough, O Queen!” he cried. 
“These men are magicians. Let them be sacrificed to 
the moon ere they tempt the anger of the gods to break 
forth upon us for sparing them so long.” 

“Ay!” shouted*the people. “Let them die!” 

“Stay!” cried Bagleppo the councillor. “May they 
not give us pleasure by fighting in the Temple of 
Games? What sayest thou, El-Hassid, captain of all 
the host of Sheba?” 

A huge man, gaudily attired, and wearing a silver 
cuirass, strode to the front. He was well-nigh a giant. 
His height reached six feet and a half, and his form was 
broad to match. His great fingers were covered with 
rings; a heavy chain of pure gold, studded with 


precious stones, was round his neck. A silver belt 
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crossed his breast, and a long, two-handed, double-edged 
sword was fastened to his side. This fellow’s expression 
was worse than ferocious; his bloodshot eyes glowered 
savagely upon me. Then his cruel mouth expanded 
into a horrible grin, ten thousand times more repulsive 
than his frown. 

“ Bagleppo speaks wisdom,” he growled. “The people 
complain that of late no sport has been given them. 
They thirst for blood. A hungry tiger howls nightly 
for the flesh of these strangers. The lions wait to 
erunch their bones. The leopards, panthers, and wolves 
ery and grow mad for food. Let the white men do 
battle with these beasts in the arena, or let them fight 
against our stoutest champions. “Twill be good sport. 
If they still live, we can sacrifice them. The gentle 
Zem-Zem shall work his will upon their bodies.” 

The high-priest crinkled his face in a way that made 
me itch to smite him, once for all, across his shaven 
pate, and nodded approval. 

“Tt is well,” said the Queen. “The games shall be | 
played three days from this, and the fair men dealt with 
as ye list. He of Arabia shall also show whether he is 
strong of arm and sure of stroke. If he prevails over 
all his adversaries, I, Zalova, will take him as my slave. 
He shall not be sacrificed !” 

She looked straight at Ras-al-Omer. He gazed again 
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into her eyes, and once more the red blush crept over 
her cheeks. Then she swept from the hall, the leopard 
stealing by her side, the people grovelling on their faces 
in lowly homage. It seemed as though the sunlight had 
faded when Zalova left the glittermg silver throne 
tenantless. 

The trumpets sounded, the assembly shouted, cheered, 
and laughed, and through a jeering mob we marched 


back to our dungeons. 


Three days later, at noon, we found ourselves standing 
on a balcony overlooking the spacious pit of the Temple 
of Games. This was a huge amphitheatre resembling 
the Colosseum at Rome, and capable of seating fifty 
thousand persons, but to-day nearly double that number 
were present. They clustered around every entrance 
and thronged the broad stairs; they climbed pillars and 
statuary—of a truth, half the citizens of Lahokka had 
come to see us goaded and tortured, and the other halt 
writhed outside with rage because there was no room 
for them. 

From our standpoint we could catch glimpses of the 
wild beasts that prowled about their dens, and heard 
their hungry roar and bellow. ‘Truly the Shebites were 
a wonderful people. 


No tigers roamed through their forests: yet half a 
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dozen fierce brutes licked their chops in eagerness to eat 
us up. 

We saw no lions on our way from the pass to the 
town; yet here were a score of majestic desert kings, 
with panthers, jackals, and hyzenas. How did they get 
here ? 

I turned and asked a guard. 

“YT know not who brought them into the land,” he 
answered, “but have heard that years ago a hundred 
men went forth, and when they returned, long afterwards, 
they held many captives, and wild beasts led in chains. 
Yet those hunters were slain for breaking the great law 
of Sheba, but the beasts lived, and behold! these are 
their descendants. Thou wilt have to do battle with 
them when the Queen Zalova—may she live for ever !— 
comes in her chariot to give the sign.” 

Hawker shivered. There was something strange 
about the look of the jolly Parson. I discovered that 
‘twas his head. He had worn no wig since we started 
from Tyre; nevertheless, he carried it in his pocket, and 
now it covered his poll. “Iwas a handsome head-dress, 
though sadly in need of powder. His hands being free, 
he had donned it without a thought. The guards were 
staring and muttering in their beards, some surprised, 
others amused. 


There was a loud trampling of feet, and then the 
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great captain Hi-Hassid appeared, very finely arrayed 
in shining armour and sable plume. Six attendants 
followed, bearing white tunics and breastplates. We 
were hastily stripped and clad in the light costume of a 
simple shirt. The breastplates were cast down among a 
heap of all sorts of weapons—spears, swords, knives, 
bows, axes, jJavglins, and other queer instruments of 
war. 

Just then fifty men with trumpets made a tremendous 
din; the people rose with a shout and bowed their heads 
as the Queen entered through-a splendid marble arch 
upon the gallery opposite and took possession of the 
magnificent throne, draped with gold and crimson cloth, 
that awaited her. The nobles ranged themselves like a 
pyramid of round-shot behind her, and a number of gaily- 
dressed ladies lay around and about the steps of the 
throne, making pretty rugs, as Hawker remarked. 

“Ay, I'd rather be there than here,’ grunted Silas 
Clewer. The Captain was a sight to behold. His lanky 
legs were uncovered, and his nose was purple and red, 
though the colour had fled from his cheeks. Jerry was 
in a pretty pickle of fright. Hawker looked funnier 
even than Silas—he was so round and short and fat. 
The Bedouin and Jack Featherstone were fine and cool ; 
I tried to be, but found it a tough job. 


El-Hassid was the moving spirit in the temple, and 
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wore his ugly, scoffing grin as he bustled about from one 
balcony to another. | 7 

Silas and I were ordered to choose our weapons. 
Two tigers were to be loosed upon us at a signal from 
the royal dais. I never heard the Captain swear harder 
than he did while looking for ‘a tough spear and a good 
sword. I armed myself in lke manner, but stuck a 
knife in my belt as well, and caught up a net of small- 
cord as a single blast from a bugle told us our time of 
trial was come. At the same moment the iron door of a 
cage flew open, and out sprang two savage brutes, 
handsomely striped with black and gold. They yawned 
and purred and snarled. Bigger tigers never lived. 

We ran down the steps. 

“Captain,” said I, “die like a man, or fight stoutly 
enough to come well out of this!” 

His only reply was a mumbled oath. A light ladder 
was lowered, and we descended together into the arena 
amid intense excitement, the spectators shouting and 
clapping for joy, and made our way slowly, back to 
back, towards the centre of the great pit, all thick with 
sand. 

At first the huge beasts did not seem to notice us, 
but prowled around, lashing their tails and growling 
horribly. Their bloodshot eyes rolled hungrily up 


towards the tiers of seats. One fellow reared himself, 
II 
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and placed his paws on the lowest rails. The people 
near screamed with terror and shrank back, affrighted 
at his glare. Then he dropped upon the ground again, 
and caught sight of us two men. Back went his head, 
a terrific bellow came forth from his great throat, and 
he sprang with lithe bounds towards the Captain, who 
waited with uplifted spear. 

“Steady!” I cried. “Take sure aim at his chest!” 
But the brute all at once altered his mind, and, to my 
dismay, advanced on me instead. “Tis easy to give 
advice, but another thing to take it, as I found out when 
Silas yelled, “He’s yours, Doctor! Pin him!” The 
tiger crouched twice, slunk along two or three yards, 
and then bounded upon me with a roar that echoed 
through and through the Temple of Games. Quick as 
thought I rested the spear-butt on the ground slantwise, 
dropped on my knee, and, grasping the staff tightly, 


shut my eyes. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE VALOUR OF THE PARSON 


_I FELT a heavy wrench, a blow across the head, and the 
blood flyimg in streams down my face. I remember 
hearing a horrid growl of pain and rage, and a loud 
snap as the spear broke off short in my hand. Then I 
was rolling in the sand, striking furiously out at the 
huge brute as he lay, foaming and kicking up clouds of 
dust, in his dying agony. The lance-head had gone 
home to a vital part; and when I had strength and 
breath to rise, he was stone-dead. Swinging round in 
a half-dazed fashion, I saw Silas Clewer in a deadly 
wrestle with the second tiger, which he had smitten 
across the shoulders with his sword. They swung to 
and fro a moment, and then fell crashing to the ground. 
The beast’s claws were tearing the Captain badly. I 
picked up his spear and rushed forward, driving it 
again and again into those black-and-yellow, panting 


sides. Silas wriggled himself free, and, with a yell, 
: 163 
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brought down the heavy blade upon the brute’s spine 
and finished him by that one stroke. 

We lay on the ground, weak and helpless, heeding 
not the cries of fury that rang from a hundred thousand 
disappointed throats; only, glancing upwards, I saw 
that Zalova had risen, and presently we were dragged 
back to the balcony by some soldiers, while a number 
of attendants removed the dead tigers to a far corner 
of the arena. 

I recollect Hawker grasped.my hand, saying, “ Well 
done, Trefusis! Heaven grant I, too, am spared!” ere 
he passed down the steps, followed by Jerry Yeoman. 
I flung the net, which I had not used, over his shoulder, 
and beyond a doubt it saved his life, as you presently 
shall see. I managed, somehow, to drag myself to the 
rails in time to behold my comrades enter the pit, where 
three lions waited, bellowing like bulls. 

Had the affair been less tragic, I must have laughed 
aloud as the Parson tripped towards these fellows, clad 
in the short smock and wearing his wig. In his left 
hand he carried the net, but gave it suddenly to Jerry— 
who walked lke a shadow behind him—and fitted an 
arrow upon the string of a great Sheban war-bow. A 
lion, more curious than angry, strolled towards him; 
but as he drew nearer, he gave vent to the startling 


“woof! woof!” that I had heard once before in the 
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desert; then he roared. This was quite enough for 
Hawker. The Parson put his legs apart, threw back 
his shoulders, and drew the bow with all his might. 
Twang! went the humming thong—the arrow flew, 
and, careful Providence! struck that lion in the eye. 
Before he could do aught more than roar with rage, 
Hawker let him have another shaft, and another and 
another, until he looked like a pin-cushion; then, 
drawing his sword, the gallant Vicar advanced to closer 
quarters, valiantly resolved to slay him outright. But 
the king of beasts was by no means near his end. The 
arrows only tormented him. He bounded towards 
Hawker, who turned tail and fled across the arena, 
Jerry following at his heels, screeching madly with 
fear. All at once the huntsman spun round, and flung 
the net over the brute’s head as he crouched for a last 
spring. 

‘Twas a masterpiece of strategy! The lion, wounded, 
well-nigh sightless, and in mortal agony, became en- 
tangled in its meshes, and turned over on his back, 
enashing savagely at the cords, and making such a 
dense cloud of dust that ‘twas hard to see plainly what 
would be the end of it. The sand was flying in sheets; 
Jerry and Hawker both rushed forward ; the huntsman 
caught his foot in a hole, and sprawled along on his 


face right under the lion’s stern, The next thing we 
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saw was this: Jerry had the brute by the tail, and was 
holding on manfully, while Hawker kept wiping him 
down with the sword, shouting all the time, “ Hang on, 
Jerry, my lad, for the honour of Hartland parish! Ann ; 
Jennings will love thee well for the valour you have 
shown. You shall marry her, Jerry; I swear it! Hold 
tight, Jerry, while I smite his life out !” 

In a short time the Parson had finished his task. 
Puffing sadly, for his breath was short, he glared around 
for fresh slaughter, and, feeling heated, put up a hand 
and pulled off his wig. This simple act created an 
extraordinary scene. The spectators rose, waving their 
arms, and crying, “He is a magician!” The Queen 
burst into a merry fit of laughter, and the lords held 
their sides and guffawed. Hawker waxed wroth. 

“Tll show them another trick or two!” he shouted, 
brandishing his blade. “Come on, Jerry, and aid me 
to slay these two lions!” 

So saying, he ran to them, yelling lustily: but the 
great brutes slunk away from his onslaught with no 
mind for a fight, though they growled a fearsome 
challenge when the Parson prodded their sterns with 
his sword. Whereupon he drew away, and strode 
about the arena mopping his brow with the wig until 
the powder stuck to his damp, hot face. So he returned 


to us, and called for a horn that Jerry might sound a 
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blast in honour of this triumph; but El-Hassid sourly 
bade him keep silence. 

“Thou shalt see something less merry,” he mumbled. 
“These two” (he pointed to Jack and the Bedouin) 
“must fight against four of our best warriors. They | 
can choose their own weapons; nay, they may even 
have horses and spears if it so pleases them. Tis too 
generous, but our fair Queen is graciously inclined 
towards ye all.” 

Ras-al-Omer’s face lighted up with joy. 

“Give me my horse,” he cried, “my spear and my 
scimitar, and I will do battle with thrice that number, 
if they come singly! I pray thee go to the Queen and 
request that I may fight these four alone, and so let 
the white lad go free this day, for he knoweth nought 
of the lance.” 

El-Hassid vanished, and in a tew minutes came back 
to us, rubbing his great hands in a crafty, shmy manner 
that meant evil. 

“Thy wish is granted,” he said; “ but tell this smooth- 
faced boy that I, El-Hassid, captain of the host of 
Sheba, will bend my pride and fight him on foot with 
sword and shield.” 

“Tis well,’ said Ras-al-Omer, and interpreted his 
words to Jack Featherstone. My heart felt like lead, 


for what chance had Jack against such a huge warrior ? 
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But the boy laughed gaily, and stooped to choose a 
blade. 

“Thy turn comes first,’ continued El-Hassid, speaking 
to the Bedouin. “The black steed waits below. Arm 
thyself and follow me.” 

Ras-al-Omer picked up a light steel jacket and drew 
it over his hard and muscular frame. Then he bound 
a silken girdle about his brows, and left us with a 
merry jest. It was plain he feared nought. Soon 
afterwards he rode into the arena on the matchless 
Zarib—a picture of magnificent horsemanship. In his 
hand he bore his long, slender spear, and the scimitar 
swung at his side. The bare steel glittered in the 
sunlight. 

The trumpets blared, and from the far end of the pit 
a warrior entered the open space mounted on a roan 
steed of great strength. He was clad in brazen armour, 
and wore a shining helmet crowned with crimson 
feathers. He chanted in a loud voice some Sheban war- 
song ere Zalova gave the sign, and the two men rode 
at each other with levelled spears. They met with a 
crash, and when the dust cleared away we saw the roan 
horse galloping riderless around the arena, while the 
Bedouin calmly examined his lance point, which had 
pierced the Sheban’s throat. The dead body was 


dragged aside, and another soldier appeared, who met 
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his fate in exactly the same way. The third made a 
better show, and even wounded Ras-al-Omer slightly 
with a heavy axe. But the next instant the Bedouin, 
as they met, let his spear swing, and, drawing his 
scimitar, gave his foe the edge with such a vigorous 
back-handed stroke that away flew his head and rolled 
in the sand. 

An ominous silence reigned. The crowded galleries 
were still as death. The people neither moved nor 
spoke until the fourth and last captain dashed in upon 
a splendid white horse. “[was our old enemy Had- 
Alma, the man who captured us. Ras-al-Omer showed 
his teeth in a smile of hate. He had never forgiven 
that blow across the face which Had-Alma gave him 
days before. Yet he saluted him courteously. The 
man of Sheba shouted back an insulting challenge, and 
bore down upon him like a thunderbolt, screaming with 
rage, and waving his lance. The Bedouin never moved ; 
the black steed was motionless until the white horse 
was within two yards; then a strong hand made him 
swerve aside, and as Had-Alma rushed past, Ras-al- 
Omer rose in his stirrups. For a brief flash the 
scimitar gleamed on high; then it fell with terrific 
force across the fierce captain’s loins, cutting through 
the brazen armour and biting deep into the flesh. 
Without cry or groan, the Sheban pitched from his 
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saddle, and lay, a huddled heap, upon the clotted blood 
and sand. The victor wiped his blade with the skirt of 
his tunic, heedless of the furious yells which rose from 
tens of thousands of maddened onlookers.  Zalova 
herself was forced to command silence. But loud 
murmurings still continued until the pit was cleared, 
and El-Hassid swaggered forward, arrayed in silver 
helmet crested by a sable plume, and gorgeous armour 
inlaid with gold. He strode about, throwing up a great 
sword and catching it by the handle as it fell whirling. 
A broad, square shield was fastened to his left arm. He 
kept shouting out snatches of a war-chant, in which 
many of the people joined. They were all smiles again 


of seeing the © 





now there was a chance—nay, a surety 
blood of a stranger shed. No one for a moment 
doubted that the giant would prevail, for he had 
vanquished every captamm in Sheba in mimic sword- 
play, and was renowned far and wide as the stoutest 
champion in the land. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” cried the Parson, as the Bedouin 
aided him to don the chain jacket. “ Heaven send you 
safely back to us, dear lad! Be not scrupulous in this 
battle, Jack, but smite the villain anywhere, so long as 
you can reach his vitals. I wish I had my ducking- 
oun !” 

“Take this shield,” urged Ras-al-Omer, “tis light and 
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strong. Also, I pray thee, arm thyself with mine own 
scimitar. Carry it gently—so !—when parrying a stroke. 
Yet the handle should be fast gripped, and all thy 
weight thrown into a cut. “Twill sever brazen armour 
like glass; therefore fear not, but go forth and slay this 
braggart. Allah protect thee!” 

Jack Featherstone’s face was pale, but the Bedouin’s 
cheery words filled him with fire. He nodded to us, 
cracked a joke with the Parson, and was gone. 

When we looked out from the balcony he was facing 
E]-Hassid, cool and ready. The big Sheban towered 
inches above him, but our boy stood up against him so 


straight and firm that our hearts beat high with hope. 


CHAPTER XxX 
A RARE DUEL—THE TEMPLE OF THE MOON 


AH! a ring of steel—they had begun. El-Hassid’s long, 
straight blade was smiting and clanging, and we feared 
for Jack’s bare head; but he caught the cuts on his shield 
in astonishing fashion. Now and then we could hear the 
musical stroke of the curved scimitar, but the lad was 
wisely biding his time, and in no hurry to be aggressive. 

Silas Clewer blinked with delight, and rubbed his 
horny hands. 

“Hang me, boy! but you're a firebrand full of the very 
finest sparks! Now then!—now then! Rightly done! 
—prettily struck! Steady! By the blue blazes! I 
couldn’t have tackled the great one better myself !” 

So he ran on; and the Parson knelt in the corner, 
praying hard. 

Ras-al-Omer keenly watched every movement of the 
combatants. 


The work became furious. Round and round the two 
172 
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men wheeled—now striking, now defending—a false 
step, a slip, and one must die! Faster and faster the 
blows rang out upon Featherstone’s shield, but the 
scimitar was idle compared to El-Hassid’s long-sword. 

The Bedouin’s frame quivered with excitement as he 
gazed. The rows of faces in the galleries were strained 
and eager. All bent forward in their intense desire for 
their champion to slay the young stranger, and held 
their breath. 

The Sheban’s repulsive countenance was growing 
more ferocious every minute. He smote savagely, time 
after time, at Featherstone’s head, only to be foiled again 
and again by the boy’s quickness with that good shield. 
At last he seemed to waver. Was his arm tiring? He 
staggered! Jack swept in upon him and brought the 
scimitar down with a crash across his shoulder. 

A red stream trickled over the gilded breastplate. 

Jerry Yeoman shouted for joy, and Hawker got up 
and ran to see the end of it. 

El-Hassid’s breath was coming from his open jaws 
hke smoke; his teeth grinned with gruesome rage. 
Like a wild animal he roared aloud as he gathered 
himself together and rushed at Jack Featherstone, the 
long-sword held above his head. 

Whizz! It descended with a whirr, splitting the 


shield asunder and striking Jack to his knee. 
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The Parson cried out in his dread, my heart leaped to 
my mouth, but all at once the Bedouin muttered, with 
exultant glee— 

“Ah! tis well. Sun Face is a great fighter!” and 
gazing down I saw that Featherstone was once more on 
his feet. The scimitar was gleaming like vivid lightning 
as it hissed and swung. El-Hassid’s helmet loosened 
and fell back. Here was Jack’s chance! He sprang in 
upon his foe like a young wolf and let drive with the 
Bedouin’s blade. Down went the giant with a howl; 
the sword dropped from his limp fingers, and he rolled 
over on his side, bleeding and senseless. 

“Thank the Lord!” eried Hawker. “His hand is 
Over US.” 

The people waxed mad with wrath. They thirsted 
still more deeply for our blood. Jack Featherstone 
waited a moment by the fallen warrior’s side, but there 
was no hkelihood of his recovering for a while. The 
scunitar had caught his head with the full weight of its 
flat. “Iwas lucky for El-Hassid that the edge turned 
aside. So Jack came back to us, and coolly began to 
pull off the steel jacket. 

A messenger then summoned us before the Queen. 
Through the great galleries we made our way, still 
closely guarded by soldiers. 


Zalova was conversing with none other than the 
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high-priest, Zem-Zem. Her brow frowned with dis- 
pleasure. I caught the drift of their talk as we waited 
some yards from the throne. 

Zem-Zem's piercing eyes glittered with an evil light. 

“Thou canst not go from thy word, fair Queen,” he 
said. “Thou hast the Arab for thy slave; I claim the 
five white men for the mighty gods. Thy subjects will 
arise against thee if thou sparest their lives. Give them 
into my keeping, O Zalova!” . 

“So be it,” replied the Queen. “Nevertheless, take 
notice that I wash my hands of their blood. Had I my 
will they should not die. They are brave warriors.” 

“Thou art too merciful,’ sneered Zem-Zem, in his 
sepulchral voice. He beckoned to a herald. 

“Sound thy trumpet,” he said, “and cry with a loud 
shout that I, Zem-Zem, High-Priest of Sheba, will offer 
the five fair strangers at sunset to-morrow unto the 
gods, on the altar of the Temple of the Moon!” 

The herald did his bidding, and of a sudden tremend- 
ous cheers went up. The people were satisfied, and at 
the Queen’s command began to disperse. Zalova 
motioned to her guards. They caught the Bedouin’s 
wrists and fastened golden chains upon them. 

“Thou art my slave,” said the Queen, and swept away 
up the steps, followed by her lords and maidens. 


The Bedouin gazed after her in silence, bowing low 
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until the flutter of their robes had vanished through the 
marble gateway. 
Hawker, Featherstone, Jerry, the Captain, and myself 
were marched back to our prison in dismal cheer. 
Ras-al-Omer, more fortunate, wended his way to the 


royal palace. 


The Temple of the Moon, whither we were taken next 
day, was a far more splendid building than the amphi- 
theatre, and just as big. “Twas perfectly round; there 
were no seats, but thin strips of soft velvety stuff ran in 
circles about the great altar, which stood in the centre 
of the temple. 

These strips were for worshippers to kneel upon, and 
when I entered with my companions the place was 
thronged. The roof formed one vast dome, supported by 
forty gigantic pillars of coloured marble, each a hundred 
feet inheight. The summit of the dome itself must have 
been a hundred and fifty feet above our heads. A stone 
chair, studded with precious gems, was set near the altar 
for the Queen Zalova. A body of soldiers guarded it. 

The temple, which possessed no single window, was 
lighted by numberless swinging lamps, all of which 
flung out briliant rays lke stars in a summer sky. 
When Zalova came there was no cheering. She swept 


to the throne, attended by only one man, a tall, lithe 
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fellow in tiger-skin garments, who carried a curved 
sword in his right hand. “Iwas the Bedouin, Ras-al- 
Omer. He never looked at us, but strode along behind 
the Queen, his breast and sinewy arms bare save for the 
golden chains and fetters that he wore, but which, 
nevertheless, left his limbs free. They were but symbols 
of his captivity. | 

Jack Featherstone had been cheerful enough to all 
appearances until we were inside this awesome temple, 
where everything was so still and silent in its dreadful 
meaning, and the Parson was chattering gaily before his 
foot touched its threshold. Then all at once his head 
drooped, his brave heart wavered, and he and Jack, as 
well as Silas and myself, seemed to lose all hope of 
escaping our doom. Jerry was blubbering to himself, 
but uttered no word of complaint. We were placed in 
a kind of dock, raised above the floor, all of us heavily 
chained and wearing the torn tunics—relics of the fight 
in the arena. I tried to catch Ras-al-Omer’s eyes, but 
he kept his face turned from us. For the first time 
since I had known him a doubt crossed my mind of his 
faithfulness. Had he no longer a care for our safety ? 
Was he still true of heart? As I pondered, a strange 
noise made me glance at the great altar. The broad, flat 
stone had changed, without warning, into a horrible 


instrument of death. 
12 
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A low chair or stool, having a ring, open now, which 
clasped the neck of a man in an iron grasp; and above, 
hanging as though in air, a broad, two-edged knife three 
feet in length, which, at a sign from the high-priest, 
would descend (driven by some mysterious power) with 
frightful velocity upon the top of a skull, piercing 
downward right through head and neck and trunk. 
Or it could be worked slowly so as to kill a victim by 
gradual torture, ten thousand times more horrid than 
the swift sharp shock. Underneath the seat (in which 
holes were bored) was a silver pan to catch the blood, 
which afterwards would be burnt in a sacred fire of 
perfumed wood. 

We were paralysed with fear. The solemn awful- 
ness of this hellish rite, the stillness of the silent temple, 
the hushed assembly, and, above all, that frightful gleam- 
ing knife which hung so pitilessly over the naked 
chair froze our hearts. A fearful shuddering seized 


my frame. Which of us would be the first to die ? 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CHAIR OF SACRIFICE 


SUDDENLY there came the sound of boys’ voices, singing 
a melodious hymn. The rhythmic cadences of each 
lingering line floated like an entrancing echo through 
the mighty temple. Then they ceased, and a chorus of 
men’s deep, powerful tones swelled out, followed by 
another refrain sung by maidens. The sweet music 
well-nigh made us forget, for a moment, the awfulness 
of this dread ceremony in which we were to be the 
victims offered to the moon and to the gods. As the 
chanting died away, lo! the twinkling lamps went out, 
leaving us in total darkness. But not for long. A pale 
light grew slowly in the lofty dome until it seemed as 
though the moon herself was shining there amid dense 
clouds which ever and anon crossed and recrossed her 
brilliant beams. The shafts of greenish-blue turned, 
almost imperceptibly, to a ghastly white glare, that fell 


upon the great altar before us. One ray shimmered 
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along a lane made by the kneeling thousands, and 
down this path came a weird procession of nearly fifty 
priests, arrayed in black vestments, and having their 
heads covered by white veils, which gave them a most 
terrifying appearance. The people bowed themselves 
to the ground, and remained in that posture until the 
last two priests halted underneath the altar. Zem- 
Zem brought up the rear. His head was uncovered ; 
his skinny arms bared to the shoulder. He was no 
longer dressed in black, but wore a spotless silken robe. 
An intensely lurid, hateful glance shot from his glittering 
eyes as he turned to us and cried, holding up his hands— 

“Behold, O Moon, the sacrifice! Smile upon us in 
thy greatness and thy might. Accept the gifts we offer 
thee. Make us rich. Make us powerful. Slay our 
enemies, even as these men shall die for thy glory and 
honour. Their blood is thine! Drink it, O thirsty 
Moon! The sacrifice is ready!” 

The priests clustered around us. Zem-Zem ascended 
the steps of the altar. 

“Drink blood, O Moon! Drink blood!” he shrieked, 
and pointed with both claw-like hands to me. 

I gave a hoarse shout of horror as the priests clutched 
me fast and dragged me up the steps, the chains 
clanking and rattling as I struggled in vain to escape 


from their evil grasp. 
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I caught a glimpse of Hawker’s face. “Iwas con- 
vulsed with agony. I heard him cry out to Heaven 
for aid ; then he was smitten to the ground by a soldier. 
Featherstone, fettered and manacled, yet fought furiously 
with teeth and iron-bound hands to rescue me. But 
all to no purpose. | 

I, Paul Trefusis, was thrown upon that chair; my 
head was thrust roughly back, and the ring clasped 
about my neck. My feet, drawn wide apart, were 
fastened to brazen loops in the marble flooring, and 
my wrists had heavy weights attached to them, so 
that the strain caused me great torture. But the 
thought of that knife hanging above me was worse 
than any pain of body or of limb. 

A cold sweat broke out upon my face; my frame, 
strong though it was, quivered in every fibre. All 
was like a frightful dream. The high-priest began 
to chant some monotonous lines in a sing-song voice 
which seemed far away. The pale moon glimmered 
coldly upon the altar. Then for a moment I must 
have gone mad. I writhed and gnashed at the chains; 
I struggled until the chair creaked and groaned; yet, 
to my knowledge (such as it was), I uttered neither 
curse nor prayer. The next thing I recollect was that 
I lay back in a passive way, exhausted, and careless 


what befell me. But as Zem-Zem, with a fiendish 
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smile, gave a sign to someone, or something, above me, 
the sweat poured forth again in streams, and the 
shuddering recommenced. JI knew that awful knife 
was descending upon my head; I could feel its approach. 
It stopped twice; I knew that too—how, I cannot tell. 
Then I felt a slight prick, like a needle, on the top of 
my skull. “Twas naught but slow, fiendish torture ! 
The steel point rested on my head; another minute, 
and it would penetrate the scalp. And afterwards! 
Great Heaven, I praise Thee ever for Thy mercy !—the 
sound of a pistol-shot rang out. “Iwas Ras-al-Omer's 
weapon. My mind was not so dulled but I could 
remember its bark. A priest fell headlong down the 
altar steps. Again that crack! Zem-Zem staggered to 
and fro with a broken arm, giving vent to groans and 
cries. The vast congregation arose shouting and shriek- 
ing. The Lord alone gave me the mighty strength to 
lift that sacrificial seat from its sockets as the high- 
priest, in his baffled fury and lust for blood, signalled 
for the knife to descend. With almost supernatural 
power I threw myself forward, though my legs were 
still firmly secured, just in time to escape the cruel steel, 
and tore the chair away. The knife caught my flesh at 
the side. I felt a sharp pain as I fell crashing, seat and 
all, upon the hard flooring of the altar. The Bedouin, 


a smoking pistol in his hand, came running up the steps. 
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Seizing Zem-Zem by the robe, he clapped the muzzles of 


the shining barrels against his temple, and cried, above 
the din— 





THE SOUND OF A PISTOL-SHOT RANG OUT. 


“Let but one hair of this white man’s head be touched, 
and thy priest shall be slain before you all! He is in my 
power! Beware how you treat us, for I hold none 


sacred that seek blood within a temple. List to me, 
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people of Sheba! Make thy lords and councillors swear 
a mighty oath to harm neither these strangers nor 
myself, Ras-al-Omer the Bedouin, or with this magic 
steel I will scatter his brains upon the altar-stone. 
Nay! he is dead if but one of this great company 
dares to lift a voice against me! Again I say beware!” 

There was silence in the Temple of the Moon, then 
a stir at the door, some hurried shouts, and the tramping 
of armed feet. A man reeking with dust and travel- 
stains burst into the dim building, rushed headlong 
through the press, and dropped on his knees before the 
@ueen Zalova. 

“Sheba is lost!” he cried. “Thousands upon 
thousands of fierce, strange warriors are encamped in 
the valley below the pass! Savages from the north, 
and many desert tribes threaten our destruction. 
Behold, they are banded together under one flag! We 
are lost, O Queen !” 

Zalova rose, pale to the lips, but undismayed. 

“Of what nation are they?” she asked, in a firm 
voice, unshaken by any sign of fear. 

The man glanced around. “Thy brown-skinned slaves 
with the golden collars do not wait upon thee this 
day? The men with the raven hair and dark oval 
faces ?” 


“Dost mean my Persians ?” 
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“Ay, fair Queen! Hordes of the warriors beyond 
the mountains are like unto them. But there are 
others, such as he upon the altar steps” (here he pointed 
at the Bedouin) “mingled with those thou callest 
Persians.” 

Zalova turned to her wise councillors, Bagleppo and 
Hystapis, who had crept close to the throne, both very 
white and trembling. 

“Thou hearest this story!” she said. “ What is thy 
counsel ?” 

El-Hassid pushed his way to the front, his head 
bound around with a cloth. 

“Let me speak!” he shouted. “I who know more 
of war than any man in Sheba! Our own soldiers 
number scarce twenty thousand, but many in Lahokka 
are able to wield sword and spear. Behind these walls 
we are safe. Let us remain in the town. Perchance 
the strangers, when they have harried the land, will be 
glutted with riches and return to their own country. 
How many does the foe count, dog ?” 

“ More than twice the number of thy trained warriors,” 
replied the messenger. 

“Ah!” growled El-Hassid, “and my men have never 
tasted blood. “Iwas forty years ago that Sheba was 
threatened by alien tribes, and then the would-be 


invaders were utterly vanquished in the valley. But I 
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fear these Persians. I have heard of their prowess 
from thy slaves, O Queen! Therefore let us, I pray 
thee, put this city in good defence. Its walls are 
strong: inside them only is safety to be found. And 
if the strangers ravage and burn, what matter! so long 
as Lahokka is saved from their clutches !” 

“Thou coward! Thou base-born, vaunting braggart !” 

The taunt rang through the temple, sonorous and 
clear. “Iwas the voice of Ras-al-Omer. All stared at 
him amazed. He swung Zem-Zem aside and sprang 
upon the raised stonework, majestic in his bearing, 
with outstretched arm, and flashing scornful eyes. 

“Thou coward!” he cried again. “I would that 
thou hadst come against me in fight yesterday, El- 
Hassid, for then thy false and fearsome presence 
might be missing from this temple! Hearken to 
me, ye people! Take no heed of this boaster who 
counsels thee to give up thy fair land at the first blast 
of a foeman’s trumpet? Is not this country girt about 
by mighty mountains and rushing streams? Is it 
not true that no enemy can enter save by the narrow 
pass on the western side ?” 

“Tis true!” the assembly shouted with one voice. 

“Then why despair? El-Hassid, captain of the Sheban 
host,is a har and traitor! Why yield thy green fields, 


thy vineyards, the men, the women, and the little 
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children who dwell without. the city walls to the ruth- 
less cruelty of a savage foe? I, Ras-al-Omer, last of a 
hundred chieftains, vow to save the land for thee and 
for thy Queen if thou wilt grant me one prayer. I, 
with my single arm, will guard the pass betwixt the 
mountains. None shall enter Sheba while I have 
strength to wield my scimitar!” 

He made the weapon whirl and flash above his head 
in dazzling circles of light. 

“What dost thou desire as payment for thy proffered 
aid?” cried the wary old councillor, Hystapis. 

“My life, my freedom; likewise the lives and liberty 
of these five white men, all of whom are great warriors. 
They have magic tubes more wonderful than this” (he 
held up the pistol) “with which they can slay and 
frighten fiercer foes than a thousand of your soldiers 
could do battle with. They are my brothers. We shall 
fight side by side, and afterwards, when the war is done, 
and the land once more at rest, thou wilt let us go on 
our way, waiving the great law of Sheba concerning 
captives. Make answer without dalliance, or I slay thy 
high-priest, thy councillors, and El-Hassid the traitor.” 

The sway that Ras-al-Omer held over the vast crowd 
was marvellous. His striking presence, his soul-stirring 
words, his fierce gestures and warlike attitude appealed 


straight to their hearts. 
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They arose as one man, and shouted until the great 


dome echoed again and again. 

“Thou shalt lead us to victory! Thou art our 
captain !” 

Hystapis and Bagleppo besought silence, and cried out 
that we should be spared from death, but that their 
unalterable statutes could not be broken to give us 
freedom. 

Then Zalova, her bright eyes shining, her snowy 
breast heaving with tumultuous exultation, came and 


~ stood beside Ras-al-Omer. 


CHAPTER XXII 
STIRRING TIMES 


“ A HERO hath come to aid us in our weakness,” she 
eried, with a thrilling voice. “List to him, my people. 
His tongue is full of wisdom and sharpened with fire. 
His arm is mightier than our chiefest warriors. He 
alone is worthy to lead the host of Sheba, and his 
brothers shall be made captains, for they are great and 
powerful in battle. Did not the fair-faced boy vanquish 
Kl-Hassid? And how much more marvellous is the 
strength and skill of the Arab chieftain, Ras-al-Omer ? 
He was my slave—see, I free him before you all!” 

She commanded some soldiers to strike the fetters and 
chains from our limbs. They obeyed in haste. 

‘Twas good to stand upright and shake ourselves free 
of those hateful badges of captivity. The first thing 
Hawker and Silas Clewer did was to grip each other's 
hands. Jack and I followed suit; but I noticed that they 


all glanced at. me in a strange way. This struck me 
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as peculiar; but when we were marshalled in line before 
the assembled Shebites, I forgot their queer behaviour. 

Zalova, lovelier than ever, took her crimson robe and 
flung it over Ras-al-Omer’s shoulders, clasping it round 
his neck with her own fair fingers. 

The Bedouin shot an ardent glance into her glorious 
eyes. This she returned, and the rich blood once more 
dyed her cheeks. Then she committed her subjects 
into Ras-al-Omer’s hands. | 

“To this brave warrior we entrust our land, our 
homes, and our hearts. Bow before his might. Hence- 
forth his desire is my command. Bow to the chief 
captain of the host of Sheba !” 

The assembly louted low, then burst into a storm of 
acclamation. 

But I saw the high-priest cast a crafty leer at 
El-Hassid, who answered his salutation with a sullen, 
savage scowl as he slunk aside to let the Queen sweep 
through the temple to her chariot. The dense crowd 
without extolled us as lustily as they had jeered an 
hour or so before. We were driven in great state to 
the palace, where apartments were provided in one huge 
wing for our reception. Here we found our guns, 
ammunition, and swords, besides the clothes we had so 
sadly missed. Parson Hawker gave a whoop of delight 


as he slipped into his knee-breeches, 
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“A tunic is an excellent garment to go to bed in,” he 
remarked, “but a most un-Christian one to wear in 
public in broad daylight. I beseech you, Paul, keep 
silence with regard to my most immodest dress when we 
get back to Hartland, lest it create grave scandal in the 
parish. But, Trefusis,” he continued, growing solemn all 
at once, “you have suffered greatly. “Twas your torture 
underneath that cursed knife. Glance at that burnished 
shield, dear friend, ’twill show you yourself, yet changed.” 

I gazed into the steel mirror, and started back—for, 


behold, my hair and beard were white as snow! 


We spent the night in the royal palace. At dawn a 
“messenger from the Queen came to tell us that El-Hassid 
was missing. 

The Bedouin laughed grimly. “False,” he said; “I 
knew him to be a coward. Now he has surely turned 
traitor. Come, let us marshal the host and start at 
once for the pass.” 

Runners had been coming every hour from the 
mountains throughout the night, yet the Persian army 
made no movement of advance. 

But if El-Hassid, in his spite and jealousy of the 
Bedouin, had sold himself to our foes, there was great 
and pressing danger. 

So we hastily arrayed ourselves in light armour, 
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strapped our guns to the saddles, and taking spear and 
shield, rode to our places as captains in the Sheban 
army. Zalova, in her chariot, accompanied us as far 
as the city gate. The Bedouin, clad in magnificent 
garments, and wearing a steel jacket, rode by her side 
on the black steed Zarib. At the drawbridge he dis- 
mounted and kissed her hand. Then the Queen bade us 
farewell, and with flying banners and braying trumpets 
the host marched westward, well-nigh twenty thousand 
strong. One-fifth were horsed, the rest were archers | 
and footmen, armed with bows, spears, swords, and 
- daggers, and with shields slung on their backs. 

‘Twas no easy matter to rig Hawker in fighting attire. 

“T tell you, Trefusis, that [ve had enough of it!” he 
cried. “Tl be chaplain to the forces. That’s good 
enough for me! Why should I, Tom Hawker, a peace- 
ful parson of Devonshire, be forced to smite and slay 
men savagely, and thereby stand a chance of having my 
own skull cracked? I quake when I think of his lord- 
ship of Exeter. What would he say if he saw me in 
this heathenish costume ?” 

“Never mind the bishop!” said I. “You're out of 
Exeter diocese now, and none at home shall know of thy 
merry doings; but fight you must and shall, or we shall 
never get free of this accursed land!” 


“Right, then, right!” he replied. “Give me my 
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cutlass and the ducking-cun. Somehow, I’m fond of 
those sinful old weapons!” 

“You've had fine practice with them,’ said Silas 
Clewer, who wore a pot helmet, glittering breastplate, 
and a blue cloak. “That fowling-piece will stand the 
chance of peppering more savages than wild ducks in 
this land of wars!” 

“You look like my old cock sitting astride of a gate!” 
chirped Hawker. “Where didst get those gay feathers, 
Captain ?” | 

Silas Clewer pulled off his plumed headpiece and set 

it on again in a jaunty manner. 

— «T flatter me,” said he, “that I’m a far smarter fellow 
than you, Parson, in your rag of a dismal coat. I’m 
ashamed to ride beside you !” 

“Twas new when I started from Hartland. I must 
stick to my cloth! Parson I am, and parson ['ll be! 
See, I’ve got a great Bible chained to my side, and 
thumping ’gainst the cutlass every time the horse trots. 
The pity is that there’s no one here worth preaching to. 
Sermons are wasted on you, you swashbuckling old 
pirate! But what about the treasure-hunting, eh?” 

“Wait till the war’s done,’ I answered, “then we'll 
talk about the treasure.” 

“Hullo, Jack!” cried Hawker, as Featherstone 
galloped up on a big chestnut horse, as jolly as a sand- 
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boy. “Ain’t you glad you've got clothes on? I felt like 
a cannibal in that scanty tunic. Here, Jerry, my man!” 

The huntsman, who had again donned his scarlet coat, 
came cantering along with a chirrup that smacked of a 
cross-country run with the hounds. 

“Look here, Jerry,” said the Parson in a tone of 
confidence, “you're captain of a thousand villains, but 
don’t you stick your back up and fancy youre as good 
as the rest of us. If you keep blowing your horn it 
may remind you that you are still Jack Featherstone’s 
servant. J noted you addressed me just now as ‘ Hawker.’ 
Say it again without ‘ Parson’ before it and I'll smite you 
from the saddle! Don’t vainly think, because you can 
order about a few hundreds of men for a little while, 
that I, your vicar, am no longer to be respected. Perhaps 
you ll ask me to black your boots next ?” 

“Haven't got none, Passon,’ quoth Jerry, with an 
impudent grin; “but Ill tell ’ee this, lm as good’s 
thee now they've made me a Queen’s captain, same as 
yoursel’. Here be I straddlin’ a hoss like thine, wearin’ 
armour like Silas, carrying a spear like the Doctor's, and 
a sword same as our Jack’s!” 

“Our Jack’s!’” yelled the Parson. “Take that—and 
be hanged for an insolent hound !” 

So saying, he fetched the huntsman a sounding blow 


with his open hand across the ear, making it sing to a 
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pretty tune. Jerry clattered off howling, nor did he 
venture near Hawker for the rest of the day. 

When we had travelled half the distance of our 
march, a messenger spurred up to the Bedouin. 

“My Lord the Chief,” said he, “most of the invaders 
have struck their tents and are making their way up 
the valley of the Blue River, leaving but a thousand 
warriors below the pass.” 

Here a Sheban captain smote his thigh and cried— 
“The gods save us! I mind me that a tributary of the 
Blue River which rushes down a slanting hill (and 
against its current no man may struggle) is dried up. 
The foe, with hard climbing, can pour by hundreds into 
Sheba, if they are able to make their way over the 
slippery bed of the stream.” 

“ Doubtless they have discovered this weakness in thy 
land’s defence,” said the Bedouin. “ Our host must march 
thither without delay, leaving but a few men to guard the 
pass. Gold Beard, listen! Thou shalt take these twenty 
thousand warriors and lead them against the enemy, while 
I, with Sharp Eye, Black Robe, and a number of picked 
archers, will defend the mountain path. Hurry north- 
ward with Sun Face and the fat one with the horn(Jerry). 
Sweep down upon the aliens and rout them utterly!” 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled Hawker, fondling his ducking- 


gun. “There's stirring times brewing!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE BATTLE 


“ONE thing more, Gold Beard,’ said Ras-al-Omer. 
“Take my horse, Zarib. He will bear thee nobly in 
battle, and I shall not need him at the pass.” 

“JT will do thy bidding,” I replied, “though I would 
rather share with thee the post of danger on the 
mountain path.” 

“Nay, thou alone art fit to lead the army, for thou 
knowest their tongue, and art powerful in a fight. And 
no one but I could keep the pass, because my scimitar 
will kill more men than thy swords, and speed them 
quicker. Now go, in the name of Allah.” 

He dismounted, and we changed steeds. “Iwas some- 
thing to feel the supple stride of the Assyrian stallion 
after the heavy trample of the Sheban charger. Ten 
minutes later our host was marching swiftly towards 
the hills stretching away to the north, and the Parson 


and Silas Clewer waved their hands in farewell as they 
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stood beside the Bedouin, surrounded by a little company 
of archers. 

All that night, with few rests, we travelled over 
grassy plains and through thick woods. Featherstone 
rode beside me, and I taught him a few words of 
command which I had learned from a Sheban captain. 
Before dawn we reached the course of the dried-up 
river, and discovered that the rushing torrent which 
should have poured over the crest of a low hill between 
two mountains had dwindled, from some mysterious 
cause, to a sluggish trickle of muddy, shallow water. 
'Twas certain the Persians and their allies were down 
in the gorge. We saw their watch-fires, and now and 
then the sound of a shout or a command floated up to us. 

Daylight showed us clearly the almost dry channel 
of the stream. The bed of thick yellow mud was pretty 
firm, and, as Jerry said, “they needn’t be afraid of 
getting stogged.” | 

By noon our men were rested, fed, and ready for 
anything. I stationed them on either bank, and made 
them keep silence and conceal their bright weapons 
behind the trees and shrubs. Late in the afternoon 
there were great noises in the valley. Our foes were 
all alive, and watching them from behind a boulder, I 
saw them swarm across a piece of waste land, and 


swiftly commence their toilsome advance. My intention 
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was to let the main portion of the enemy reach firm 
ground, and then charge them suddenly in the hope of 
routing them pell-mell, but that foolish Jerry spoilt this 
admirable plan. He no sooner caught sight of a 
hundred armed heads, than he picked up his bugle, 
screwed his fat lips, and blew a terrific blast. “You 
fool!” eried Jack, and tossed him clean into the ooze of 
the stream, where he lay sprawling. There was no 
further need of silence. We sprang on our steeds, drew 
our blades, and burst into the muddy marshes, followed 
by five thousand spearmen, while the archers ran up 
the mountain sides and loosed their shafts upon the 
attacking horde. Stalwart Persians in tall black 
turbans, squat, flat-faced Moguls, swarthy, white-robed 
Arabs (free-lances of the desert), noisy, shouting Laks 
and Kurds, all mingled together in one vast crowd of 
pushing, slipping, yelling, savage humanity, drunk with 
the lust of blood, and eager for plunder, yet maddened 
by finding an army to oppose them. They had counted 
on an easy march upon Lahokka, for a traitor had sold 
his country, and El-Hassid was that villain. I saw 
him on a huge war-horse, riding in the midst of the 
robbers, who should have been his foes. Featherstone 
spotted him in a twinkling. Jack’s face beamed. 
“Don’t spare his great hulk, lad,” I cried, “if you get 


near enough to lay your sword across it !” 
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“Not I,” said Jack. The next instant we were right 
among the Persian host. Our horses plunged madly 
in the press. I had a long straight blade which I 
swung to the right and left. Featherstone’s was shorter, 
but he carried a shield, and fought furiously at close 
quarters. The din of the battle, the rattle of weapons, 
the groans of the wounded, and the cursing of the 
combatants went up in a long-continued roar. Jack 
Featherstone’s cheery voice rang out amid the turmoil 
of the fight as he drove his great steed hither and 
thither through the press. His helmet fell off, and I 
saw that his brown hair was all blood-bedabbled, and 
his face white as death, save for the red stains that 
splashed it. His sword rose and fell in quick fierce 
strokes. "Twas fine the way that boy handled his 
blade. He must have been hard as iron, for his frame 
swayed lightly to and fro, and his arm never seemed 
to tire. 

Zarib, sweating and foaming, for the work was very 
furious and long, bore me nobly all through the conflict, 
nor did I spare him. Up and down among the reeds 
he sped, carrying my heavy weight as though ‘twere 
but a feather. 

Slowly but surely the foremost lines of the enemy 
wavered and fell back, inch by inch. Our spearmen 


were punishing them in grand fashion, and the archers 
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sending in shower after shower of stinging shafts. 
Jack Featherstone dashed up to me. “Take your 
horsemen round the hill and sweep upon the whole 
pack of wolves,” he cried. “They’re huddled together 
like sheep down below, slipping and falling in the slush, 
and the rear ranks are trampling them to death in their 
hurry to push forward. I tell youwe’ve got ’em ina trap!” 

The Sheban cavalry were eager to do their share. I 
led them round the hill to the right, and halted on the 
slope. At our feet the Persian army wallowed and 
floundered in the mud of the river-bed, a confused and 
helpless mass. 

I waved my sword. Jack cried: “Hearts up, ye 


[22 


merry fellows! Give ’em no quarter!” and the long, 
glittering lines plunged forward with a yell that shook 
the forest of the gorge into a thunderous echo. Smiting 
and sticking we crashed upon the disordered crowd. 
Persian and Kurd, Mogul and Arab went down before 
our charge like ninepins. In ten minutes our work 
was done and the foe in mad flight. Thousands were 
slain; the Shebans gave no quarter, and I was powerless 
to stay the butchery. 

A giant on a big white horse galloped past. "T'was 
Kl-Hassid. His face was aflame with speechless wrath, 
and he glowered from side to side, his eyes full of a 


horrid, savage light. Suddenly they caught sight of 





HE HAD PUT AN ARROW THROUGH HIS THROAT, 
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Featherstone. He swung round his steed and made 
for him. 

“Jack!” I screeched, “guard thee, lad !”—but too late, 
for El-Hassid’s great blade came down with a whistle 
and split his charger’s neck in twain. Featherstone 
lay underneath the fallen steed. The giant sprang 
from his saddle and lifted his blade to give Jack a 
finishing stroke. I turned sick and giddy; then heard 
a shout, and opened my eyes to a strange sight. Jerry 
Yeoman, whom we had lost during the fight, was sitting 
calmly on the carcass of the traitor. He had put an 
arrow through his throat, and was unconcernedly 
stringing his bow afresh. Jack was pale and senseless. 
The huntsman listened stolidly to the torrent of praise 
that poured from my mouth, and replied with not more 
than a grin. 

“Hark you, Jerry,” said I, “look well after the boy, 
for I must ride hard for the pass, where the Bedouin, 
doubtless, is badly pressed if the rest of the rabble are 
storming the mountain path.” Whereupon I called 
together some stray horsemen, and spurred away up 
the hill at their head. Zarib was going easily, but I 
dreaded lest he might not carry me that long distance 
after the strain of the battle. But no sooner did he 
reach the greensward than he swung back his grand 


wild mane, and ere long we had left the faithful Shebans 
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far behind. Their slower steeds seemed to have no 
heart remaining for such desperate speed. In a short 
time I was miles ahead and nearing the pass. Zarib 
was in a lather of sweat, but his magnificent stride 
never flagged. Gallantly he bore me up the last slope; 
swiftly he sped, like a swallow, down the last hill, and 
then burst with a snort upon the mountain path. 

Often, while sitting with my pipe by the fire on 
these drear winter evenings, the friends I love best: 
keeping me company, my mind drifts off into the marvel 
of that wondrous ride. I seem to see, amid the clouds 
of blue smoke, the Assyrian stallion dashing down the 
treacherous road: the precipice on the left, and far in 
front, where the cliffs rose high on one side, and an 
awful chasm dropped deep on the other, flashes of fire 
and figures moving dimly. 

I see one dark, lithe form, bare-headed and stripped 
half-naked, whose glittering scimitar is whirling and 
dripping blood. “Tis Ras-al-Omer. He stands alone 
on the slenderest part of the track, sheltered by a huge 
boulder, round which attackers must come singly. 
Above the rock by which he fights he the Parson and 
Silas Clewer, loading and firing their guns, with a few 
Sheban archers, whose bows twang fast and gaily. At the 
rattle of Zarib’s hoofs the Parson turns his head and sends 


up a roar of welcome from the soundest lungs in Sheba. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE DEFENCE OF THE PASS 


SILAS joins him; the Bedouin knows his horse’s tread, 
yet does not turn his face, but cries: “Ist thou, Gold 
Beard? How went the battle ?” 

“Our foes flee like sheep up the valley,’ I answer. 
“They are utterly routed.” 

“Ah! ’tis good news.” He bent forward, struck a 
swift blow, and a Persian toppled over the precipice, 
cut half in two. 

“ How goes the defence of the pass ?” 

“As thou seest. They have been attacking two hours. 
T can hold out till dark comes.” 

“Stick to it a while longer,’ I replied, “and a troop 
of ‘Shebans will be here. They are on the way, but I 
outstripped them.” 

“ Ras-al-Omer has slain fifty and five of these robber 
‘rascals,’ mumbled Hawker, his mouth stuffed full of 
gun-wads. “Oh, Harty Oe I fear, my dear, I shall 
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never see thee more,’ he went on, in a sing - song 
chant. 

“Dismount and stand behind me, Gold Beard,” said 
the Bedouin; “the besiegers are growing desperate. | 
They will presently make a great rush upon me.” 

“Qh, will they?” cried Hawker. “Then I’m wanted 
there too.” 

With this he slid down from his place, rubbed his 
hands together and lugged out his great cutlass. 

Up swept the foe. Ras-al-Omer was driven back 
several feet. Silas Clewer was beside him, and stuck 
three rogues in his neatest manner, giving a gentle 
whistle every time his sword slipped through a man. 
‘Twas a peculiar sound, very low and soft, and pleasing 
to the ear. “Tis strange, but even in the heat of battle 
these trifles strike one, and live long in the memory. 

It was terribly hot work, but at last the ledge was 
clear. Ras-al-Omer lowered his wet blade and glanced 
down the path, then shouted aloud for joy. 

“Allah be praised!” he cried. “Yonder is mine old 
enemy—the murderer of my father and my mother. 
Now shall the feud betwixt us two be finished for 
ever.” 

As he spoke, a short, square warrior, dressed in green 
and yellow garments, came running up the track. His 


evil face was crooked and distorted, and his black, 
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restless eyes glinted cruelly and craftily about him as 
he led on his men for the second time and placed himself 
in the front of the fight. 

The Bedouin crouched and sprang at him like a wild 
cat. He dropped his scimitar, ducked a fierce blow 
which the Persian chieftain aimed at his head, and 
caught his waist in a grip of iron. 

The northern raider writhed and foamed and 
struggled, with livid face and starting eyes. But all in 
vain. Ras-al-Omer, with a low, intense laugh of savage 
glee and exultation, lifted the broad and heavy form 
until his foe was held above his head, then cast him 
clear over the brink of the precipice. One long-drawn 
scream of agony rang through the evening air, and the 
luckless Persian, turning over and over, was dashed to 
pieces upon the rocks below. His followers shrank 
back affrighted when the Bedouin seized his scimitar 
and faced them; and fled with cries of terror down the 
mountain path as the Sheban horsemen came riding 
from the hills to our aid. 

The fair country over which Zalova reigned was safe 
once more from the ruthless hand of the invader. 

Great were the rejoicings throughout the land of 
Sheba when it became known that her enemies were 
vanquished. Thousands of men were sent at once to 


build a mighty wall between the mountains where the 
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dried-up stream made a weak spot in the country’s 
armour, and, this accomplished, all was again secure. 

Our reception by the people of Lahokka was mag- 
nificent. The heroes of the war were made to show 
themselves in the Temple of Games. Zalova herself 
welcomed the captains, one by one, with many gracious 
words. She also bestowed upon us gifts of great value. 

Ras-al-Omer’s entrance was the signal for a tremendous 
outburst of enthusiasm, such as never before had been 
known in Sheba. He stood on the steps of the throne, 
gaunt and lean, for he had been grievously wounded ; 
but his fiery eyes were bright and clear. He wore the 
gorgeous cloak which Zalova had given him. His 
splendid physique excited intense admiration; his bearing 
enchanted the women, and charmed the hearts of the 
men. The archers who fought with him at the pass had 
spread the wonder of his prowess abroad, and the people 
were ready to fall before him in worship. 

Zalova rose and gave him her hand. He laid his lips 
upon her fingers, and bowed low. 

Hystapis and Bagleppo commanded silence, and the 
(Jueen cried— 

“My people, what honour shall we do this mighty 
warrior, who, by his strong arm, hath saved us from the 
robber and the murderer? He is worthy of praise 


beyond telling. His name shall be written upon our 
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and say what thy reward shall be, that we may grant it 
ten thousand times over.” 

There was a great stillness. The Bedouin rose 
proudly from his knee, and said, in a low voice, passionate 
and clear, unto the Queen— 

“ Zalova, I desire thyself!” 

Her lips moved, but she did not speak. He swung 
round on his heel and faced the citizens. His face was 
flushed and defiant. | 

“T claim, O men of Sheba, the Queen Zalova for my 
bride! Nought else will satisfy my soul.” 

His words seemed to strike the assembly dumb. They 
stared open-mouthed at this bold stranger, until Hystapis 
sprang up and shouted— 

“Ho! he is worthy to be our King! Who in Sheba is 
so fit to be our ruler in peace, our captain in war? Let 
him wed the Queen! Hail to the lord Ras-al-Omer! 
Hail to Zalova! May they live for ever!” 

The people took up his cry. Those around the Bedouin 
grovelled at his feet in lowly homage. Every voice 
seemed to be ringing out a great hail! hail! hail! 
‘Twas a grand and moving sight to see a hundred 
thousand men all bowing to the mightiest warrior in the 
East. “Twas grander still to hear the swelling roar of 


their tumultuous cheering, which grew deafening when 
14 
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Zalova came and laid her hand on Ras-al-Omer's brown 
and sinewy arm. They were a right royal pair. 

When throats were dry with shouting, the heralds 
commanded silence. The Bedouin drew his cloak proudly 
around him, and glancing with fond eyes upon the 
Queen, turned once more to the citizens and cried— 

“Men of Sheba, you have done me the greatest honour 
that mortal can desire. You have made me—a stranger 
in the land—King above you all! I was your Queen's 
slave. How much more her captive, then, am I, now 
that the chains of love bind me to her side for ever! 
Hear my words, O people! I swear in the sight of 
Allah to be true and faithful to the great trust you 
have placed in my hands! But if you make me your 
ruler, I will be obeyed. I shall abolish all human 
sacrifices to the gods, for I count it a shame to slay men 
and women on false altars—ay, a shame to this fair 
land! Yet I will in all things listen to the wisdom of 
the lords and councillors; but mark well my words—if 
I am chosen, I will be King. Ay, I will rule in power 
and might! 

“ Now go to your homes and ponder over these things ; 
and in seven days’ time, if you still should wish to make 
me your ruler, Zalova the Queen shall wed me, and I 
will be crowned King over Sheba!” 


The Queen took Ras-al-Omer’s hand. He led her to 
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the chariot amid a tempest of applause, and seated 
himself on the rich skins by her side. So they drove 
together to the palace, and we returned to our apartments. 

“This has been an eventful day,” said Jack Feather- 
stone, flinging himself on a couch and yawning. “We've — 
had startling adventures and.plenty of fun in this 
country, but I’m getting a bit tired of 1t.” 

Jack was stiff and sore from the hurts he had received 
in the battle, and spoke without his usual cheeriness. 

“Well,” said the Parson, “now the Bedouin is about 
to be made King we stand a chance of escaping, not- 
withstanding their stringent laws, which he dare not 
break openly.” 

“Look here,’ growled Silas Clewer, “we came to 
Arabia in search of treasure. Are we to go on or no? 
This mountain must be somewhere or other, but there 
don’t seem much likelihood of finding it.” 

“T suppose you want to cut home to Hartland,” said 
Hawker, “as soon as we clear out of Sheba? Well, you 
can turn back if you like, but you'll have no company 
but your own. We're going to search and search until 
we find that treasure-chamber. Why, we can’t go back 
empty-handed. How could I face my congregation ? 
They'd duck me in the pond for a har, and rightly too, 
for I promised them a new church, guineas, and goodness 


knows what.” 
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Just then Ras-al-Omer stalked in upon us, looking 
weary and thin. Hawker caught his sleeve: “My 
friend, can’t you get us away from this land somehow 
or other ?” 

He smiled not over brightly. 

“You are tired of Sheba, then? Ay, I can aid you to 
escape. The people, so Bagleppo tells me, are grateful 
for the succour you have given them. Yet they are not 
minded to let you go, because of the law.” 

“Hang the law!” Parson Hawker muttered, with a 
scowl, 

“But I will get you away secretly, in the night. 
Remember, I am not yet King, and have taken no 
solemn vows. Perchance I shall be asked no questions 
when they know you are missing, unless the high- 
priest Zem-Zem makes strife. I shall kill him ere long. 
He is an evil plotter. But he may not recover from the 
hurt I dealt him in the temple. He lies sick, for the 
bullet cannot be fetched forth.” 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“Tn his palace.” 

“Take me to him. I think he may be able to tell us 
something about certain riches, called Sheba’s Treasure, 
which we badly want to see.” 

“Trefusis, your brains are worth all ours!” cried 


Hawker, capering around the room in merry glee. 
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“Why, man, the old rascal is a mine of information 
for certain. Go to him at once, you two. Get along, 
Ras-al-Omer.” 

The Bedouin laughed, and off we went to the high- 
priest’s palace. We were at once admitted, and led into 
a darkened room. 


Our eyes fell upon a strange group. 


CHAPTER XXV 
ZEM-ZEM 


ZEM-ZEM was stretched upon a couch. His face wore a 
ghastlier pallor than ever; his beady eyes were sunk 
deep in their sockets. They glttered ferociously as 
they rested on the tall form of the Bedoum. Around 
the high- priest stood three wise men, arrayed in 
orotesque robes. They appeared to be going through 
- a solemn incantation, in the hope, no doubt, of charming » 
forth Ras-al-Omer’s bullet. 

Zem-Zem, aS we advanced, motioned them aside, and 
they retired to another room. 

“ What doest thou here?” demanded the high-priest. 

“We come in peace,’ I rephed. “Thou hast a grievous 
hurt, which none but I can cure.” 

Without waiting for an answer, I took the injured 
limb in my hand. “Iwas swollen and inflamed. Zem- 
Zem must have suffered agonies. 


“ Art come to torture me?” he asked with a scowl. 
214 
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“Nay.” 

“Then hasten to heal my wound with thy magic, or 
begone from my sight.” 

‘Twas plain he had no faith in my power; his gaze 


was full of distrust. I again took possession of his ~ 


arm: 


“This wound,’ I said very coolly, “will cause thy 
death within three days if the piece of metal be not 
extracted. Art fit to die ?” 

He shuddered and shrank together as though he had 
received a blow. 

“Tis a lie!” he gasped. 

“Nay, do not deceive thyself. The place grows worse 
and worse: the flesh is unhealthy. Thy arm will begin 
to affect the whole body and thou wilt die miserably 
unless ”— 

“Canst save me?” 

“Ay, I can save thy life. I can give thee a chance 
‘of living on through a few more years of sin, or of 
repentance.” 

“All I have is thine,” he said, writhing in his pain. 
“Only give me the boon of life. “Tis still sweet.” 

“Then tell me some of thy wonderful secrets. Tell 
me of the great Queen Vashtaphra. What was done 
with her when she returned from visiting King 


Solomon of Israel? What was her punishment for 
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breaking the law? Answer me, and thou shalt live; 
refuse, and I leave thee in thy helplessness.” 
“T cannot answer thee!” he almost screamed. “The 


wrath of the gods would tear me limb from limb!” 
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“Farewell,” said I, making for the door. 

He sprang up with a shriek. 

“Lite!” he eried. “Give me life, and I will tell thee 
all I know,” 
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“Come,” said I; “that’s sensible. Now tell me what 
became of the Great Queen.” 

“She was banished. Her slaves were slain.” 

“ Where was she sent?” 

Zem-Zem hesitated. I glanced towards the entrance, 
and he replied in a sulky tone: “To an island.” 

“Was there a mountain in that island ?” 

“ Ay, a burning mountain. Every year it bursts forth 
into flame.” 

“ Hast been there ?” 

He evaded my question cunningly. 

“The high-priest Hal-Beppo, when he died, told me 
of the place. From his lips I gained my knowledge.” 

“And what was done with the treasure that 
Vashtaphra brought back with her to Sheba?” 

“"Twas accursed like herself.” 

“Then ’twas banished to the island with the Queen ?” 

“Tt was buried there, with Vashtaphra, in a temple 
of the mountain. No man for a thousand years has 
entered that sacred cavern.” 

“Who went thither at that time?” 

“The High-Priest of Sheba. “Tis said that when he 
came forth he bore in his hand a chalice and a diamond. 
But for his presumption in daring to touch one of the 
precious stones which Solomon the Wise gave unto 
Vashtaphra he was slain by the gods. A wondrous 
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shaft of light struck his heart through and through. 
The bright jewel and the chalice rolled away, and were 
lost in*the sand. And, still more marvellous, the door 
was mysteriously sealed, so that no man may ever enter 
the temple again. Many priests have endeavoured to 
do so, but in vain.” 

“Hast thow striven to open the barrier to these 
riches ?” 

“°-Twould be a fruitless task. I have wandered about 
the mountain, which is an awesome place. A terrible 
gloom hangs oer the sacred island. Death and the 
curse of all the gods would fall upon the head of the 
stranger who dared to cross the waters of the lake.” 

I began for the first time to feel thoroughly excited. 

“Make me one promise,’ I exclaimed, “and I will 
save thy life, Zem-Zem.” 

“What dost thou require of me?” he asked surlily. 

“Tell me the way to that lake. Poimt me out the 
right road whereby I may reach its shores.” 

“Nay! nay! nay!” he shouted in a frenzy of wild 
rage. “Thou hast heard enough, white man. I see thy 
heart. ‘Thou seekest the treasure, but thou shalt never 
find it. Never! never!” 

“Then thou diest! “Tis naught to me.” 
He cursed and screamed in mad agony. I smiled 


grimly. The old fellow had enjoyed my misery as I 
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sat sweating in the chair of sacrifice —’twas he who 
turned my hair to snow. Now my turn was come. 
Yet I pitied him—he looked so wretched. Taking an 
instrument from my pocket, I bade him be silent, and 
probed his wound, fetching out the bullet after some 
slight trouble. Then I bathed and bandaged his arm. 
The suffering fled from his face. I waited a little while, 
then said, very gently— 

“ Now will you show me the road to the lake?” 

To my astonishment, he foamed at the mouth, and 
cursed me more vigorously than hitherto. 

“Leave the dog to me!” said Ras-al-Omer, who had 
been listening in silence. 

He thrust his dark, fierce face close to Zem-Zem’s, 
making his eyes glare with a savage light. 

“Give the white stranger his desire,” he hissed, “thou 
that slayest men and women in offering to false gods, 
else I will sacrifice thee in like manner.” 

“Who art thou to speak thus to me?” cried Zem-Zem. 
“T curse thee with ten thousand ”— 

“Stay! Bridle thy tongue! Jam the King of Sheba! 
This day the people have chosen me their ruler. Beware, 
foul priest, lest thy fate be made crueller than any 
torments thou thyself hast caused to be inflicted on 
thy victims. Thy power is gone for ever!” 


Zem-Zem turned.green. He rolled from the couch 
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and grovelled on his face. He kissed the Bedouin’s feet 
and besought mercy with piercing wails of fear. Then 
he swore to do Ras-al-Omer’s bidding. He would show 
us the way to the lake. “Iwas on the eastern side of 
the land, just beyond the mountains, where one lofty 
peak rose high above the rest. We must travel from 
Lahokka towards the sun at dawn. 

This was sufficient. I left the high-priest with Ras- 
al-Omer, and returned to my comrades rejoicing. 

Two days afterwards the Bedouin came to us again. 

“My brothers,” he said, “you must leave Lahokka 
to-night. J am loth to let you go. Say but the word, 
and I will make you powerful in the land of Sheba. 
You shall be above all, save myself and Zalova. But if 
you would rather go your ways in search of treasure, 
we must part before three days are past, for then am I 
to be crowned King.” 

“ Ras-al-Omer,” I replied, “thou hast been to us asa 
kinsman. We have learnt to love thee well, and shall 
grieve to part from thee; nevertheless, our minds are 
set upon finding the sacred mountain.” 

“Ay,” he replied, smiling, “and I promised to guide 
you thither, but now may not venture beyond the 
boundaries of the land. Jam King, and must uphold 
the law.” 


“Thou wert ambitious the moment thy eyes fell first 
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upon Zalova,” I answered. “I read thy mind and heart 
then, Ras-al-Omer! Well, thou hast played a bold 
game, and won. May thy throne be ever a bed of 
roses !” 

He bowed his head. 

“Then you will be ready to set forth this night. At 
moon-rise the camels and horses shall be waiting. When 
it grows late we will ride together out of the town and 
hasten towards the mountains. I have my will in this 
matter of setting you at liberty; nevertheless, I am 

minded to go about it secretly. Come withme. Zalova 
~ waits to bid you a fair journey.” 

The Queen sat alone in a small room hung. with 
splendid tapestry wrought by her own fingers. She 
rose as we entered. 

“My lord tells me you are aweary of Sheba. Is it 
your wish to leave us for ever?” 

“ Ay; we pine for our own land beyond the seas.” © 

“Then you shall go; yet the memory of your valour 
shall never die, but live for ever throughout our 
kingdom !” 

With these and many other kind words this beautiful 
woman bade us farewell. We knelt and kissed her hand. 
Then she drew rings of great price from her fingers, and 
after putting them to her crimson lips, made us each 


receive one. And the circlet of gold that Zalova, Queen 
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of Sheba, gave me with her own hand, I count among 
the greatest of my treasures. So with a smile she 
dismissed us, and when the moon mounted into the sky 
we issued silently from the palace gates. Ten minutes 
later we crossed the drawbridge and were out upon the 
plain. All night we urged our beasts forward, and at 
daybreak came in sight of the tall mountain pinnacle. 
By noon we reached its foot. Up and up, along the path 
we struggled, led by Ras-al-Omer, who had wrung 
full directions concerning the road from the ancient 
Zem-Zem. 

At the summit of the slope by the peak he came to a 
halt. 

“This is a pass hike unto that among the western hills, 
Gold Beard; but no foe can enter Sheba from the east. 
Thou must: keep to the track, which was cut long ages 
ago by priests. It leads to the sacred lake. Now I 
must leave thee, and return to Lahokka. My eyes grow 
dim as I clasp thy fingers for the last time. May Allah 
guide thee, my brother!” 

He took our hands, and kissed us on the cheek. 
Then he mounted Zarib once again, and covered his face 
with his cloak as we turned and rode slowly down the 
path. When we had travelled a little distance I looked 
back. Few things live so vividly in my memory as the 


last glimpse I caught of the black steed, and that 
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staunch, fearless, and noble warrior 


of Sheba. 


Ras-al-Omer, King 


In my dreams I sometimes seem to see his warlike 
form, and hear the ripple of Zalova’s laughter. The 
rush of the Sheban battlefield makes me stir and clutch 
the air, as though my fingers searched for a sword-hilt ; 
the sea of heads in the amphitheatre, and the kneeling 
thousands in the Temple of the Moon sweep through a | 
mist of blood upon my vision. 

And oft I awake with a shout of terror. 

I am thinking of the “Chair of Sacrifice”! 


CHEER ARE Rxexoval 
AT LAST! 


“AT last!” 
‘‘ Hey, boys! for the merry, merry ”— 

“Thank Heaven for your escapes, Silas Clewer, and 
for the sight of that mountain, instead of trolling wicked 
sea-songs—you tarry-throated old heathen!” 

Parson Hawker’s strong rebuke utterly failed to 
damp the Captain’s spirits. He was indeed in high 
feather. So was I. So was Jack Featherstone. For 
right below us lay the sacred lake, its waters blue as 
summer skies, and in the centre was an island, and upon 
the island a great mountain, from the gaping mouth of 
which came forth smoke—not a volume, but enough to 
show us ‘twas volcanic. 

“Prick up the camels, Jerry,’ cried Hawker. “Let us 
hasten to the lake !” 

As we descended to the level of the desert the air 
grew hotter and hotter. We had difficulty in breathing. 
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The change from the climate of Sheba to this sandy, 
barren soil was marvellous. 

“A brief while ago I was rejoicing that I'd got on my 
breeches and coat,” quoth the Parson. “Now I wish I 
were bare-legged again.” 

“You should have stayed in Sheba,” said the Captain, 
“and married one of those black-eyed damsels. They 
fancied you mightily, Hawker. “Twas your figure that 
fetched ’em!” 

“Knough of that twaddle!” returned the Parson. 
“Cease babbling of maidens, Captain, and attend to 
things vastly more important. There lies the treasure- 
mountain! What are petticoats to booty ? Duty first, 
Silas; remember that! Petticoats can wait. Life is 
short, and should be a stern battle ’gainst all vanities. 
We have little time to frivol. Pooh, this heat is 
intense! I’m in a lather of perspiration, and terribly 
thirsty! Ah, here we are on the shore! Now I can 
drink !” 

Hawker lay on his stomach, opened his mouth, and 
gulped up a draught of water. Then he coughed until 
his red face waxed purple. Silas, who patted him on 
the back, got a blast of strong words for his pains. 

“Tis bitter as gall!” cried the Parson. “A pint of 
such stuff would poison a man, even though his stomach 


were leather!” 
15 
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“We must get to the island,” said I. “Perhaps we 
shall find a well there.” | 

“ How can we cross?” 

“Make a raft,” said Jack Featherstone. 

“The camels and horses! What of them ?” 

“There was a pool about a mile up the mountain 
path,” said I. “Let Jerry take them there and stay 
among the rocks until we want him.” 

Jerry at first flatly refused to go, until I pointed out 
that the beasts would die of thirst, and then there 
would be no chance of our getting home again. 

“ Off you go at once,’ roared Hawker, “or Ill give you 
the end of my buckle! And remember, Jerry,’ he 
continued, with a threatening shake of his head, “no 
Ann Jennings for you, my man, unless you obey her 
master! Go away to the hills, Jerry, and meditate on 
her virtues and her pasties—both equally delectable!” 

Whereupon the huntsman, with a woeful face, took 
his departure, the horses following in a string, and the 
camels pounding along behind. 

“There’s a clump of trees down by the reeds,” said 
Jack. “We'll make that raft without delay.” 

So we proceeded to a green spot by the water’s edge. 
Featherstone, yards ahead of us, gave a shout of 
surprise. 

“What's in the wind?” eried Silas. 
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“Someone has been here before!” 

We ran up, and there, sure enough, were the marks of 
men’s feet in the soft earth, while the trees had been 
hacked and cut about as though by a hatchet. In one 
place, where the foliage was thickest, boughs lay in heaps. 

“This is most extraordinary,” said Hawker. “Never 
mind. Set to work and drag those branches to the 
shore !” 

We did so, still marvelling, and bound them into 
faggots. Then Silas pulled out a long piece of rope 
from his pocket, Featherstone produced a thong, and 
somehow or other we managed to lash the stuff pretty 
firmly together into a very secure raft. The Captain, 
who was handy with his knife, made a paddle or two as 
well as most boat-builders could have done, and then we 
were ready to embark. 

Evening was drawing nigh. We gazed around in 
wonder at the strange appearance of the skies, which 
were streaked with bloody red, over which milk-white 
clouds floated fairily. The sun blazed out fierce shafts 
of crimson light, as though he were loth to leave us to 
the colder mercy of the moon. Across the lake blue 
vapour floated like thin smoke; the island gleamed 
golden in the midst of the water, and the tall mountain 
rose towards heaven—silent, grim, and awesome. No 


bird wailed from the marsh; no wild animal howled 
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from the lonely desert. A dreadful stillness seemed to 
enwrap this weird and desolate place. There was 
nowhere any sign of life; even the mountain ceased to 
spit forth smoke, and slept in peace. 

The air was miserably oppressive and full of gloom. 

“Come,” cried Jack Featherstone. “Pull yourselves 
together! Now then, Hawker, lend me a hand with the 
raft. Captain, shove behind! So-ho, boys! she floats 
like a cork!” 

“She wont when she feels our weight,’ growled 
Silas, taking command with the dignity that became an 
ex-officer of His Majesty’s navy. 

“Come aboard, you lubbers! Tm at the helm. Take 
this paddle, Hawker, and lay your fat back into the 
work! Now, Doctor, all together !” 

The crazy mass creaked and groaned as it sank deep 
into the water, which rushed around our feet, but got no 
higher. So we pushed off and guided the perilous craft 
carefully across the lake, landing upon some shingle. 

“ Here we are, safe and sound!” eried Jack. 

“Hullo! What's this? Another raft?” bawled 
Hawker. “Great Harty Point! someone is before us 
in this venture!” 

“Who stole the map?” snarled Silas. 

“ Aldego, I'll be bound!” said I. 

“No! Impossible!” 
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“Why not? He’s here! You may bet your stars on 
that! “Tis certain he murdered Hotspit! Perhaps his 
three comrades, Green Eye, Blazer, and Black Fox, have 
accompanied him on this ramble!” The Captain 
whistled, and cracked a soft oath, lest the Parson 
should hear him. 

“Hang ’em!” said he, “I shouldn’t wonder if you're 
right, Trefusis! Well, we shall find out to-morrow. 
‘Tis growing dark now. Take a drain from your flask 
if there’s aught left in it. No doubt water will turn up 
somewhere in the morning. I badly want a drink. 
Hark, did you hear voices?” 

We listened in breathless silence. 

“T do,” whispered Featherstone; “from the left.” He 
sank down on his hands and knees, and crawled off in 
the direction from which the sound seemed to come. 
When he returned he was all aflame with news. 

“Tis Aldego!” he eried. “And what’s more, he’s got 
nearly the whole crew of the Fearnought with him! 
They are scattered among the rocks, talking and 
laughing—as ruffianly a gang as ever you saw.” 

“Whew!” said Hawker. “Here's a pretty pickle! 
They'll try to slit our throats, the rogues!” 

“ Hadn’t we better get back to the place from whence 
we started—for the night, at anyrate? To-morrow we 


can make our plans. ‘Tis hardly safe to remain here.” 
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“No, ‘tis certainly not,” said Hawker. “But I tell you 
what we can do, Jack. Tow their raft after us, and so 
prevent the villains from giving chase !” 
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“Hurrah! Parson!” returned Featherstone. “Why, 
of course, we can make ’em prisoners. I don't think 
there’s a tree on the island, so they can’t escape save by 
swimming.” 

“How about the treasure? Do you think they've 
got it?” 

“No, or they'd have been off long ago with their 
booty. The thing is clear as day,” continued Jack. 
“ Aldego, somehow or other, got wind of our expedition, 
and the rascals he brought aboard at Cagliari were his 
own choice hearts, all as villanous as himself. The 
handkerchief which Ras-al-Omer found belonged to one 
of the crew. They were following us pretty tightly, 
and no doubt Aldego was the rascal who killed Hotspit 
and carried off the map; which, of course, showed them 
which route to take. They struck the right track; we 
blundered into Sheba !” | 

“What of the Fearnought? They'd surely leave some 
men on board to look after her.” 

“ Perhaps they scuttled the brig.” 

“Not likely! Their idea is to carry back the treasure 
to the ship.” 


“There were honest hands aboard—good Englishmen.” 
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“Ah!” said the Captain. “Unless they joimed these 
rogues they've gone to kingdom come.” 

“We're in a nice mess,” groaned Hawker. “We cant 
get at the treasure while these fellows are hanging about 
the island. I’ve a mind to slink up with my ducking- 
gun and dose them with lead. They seem precious 
merry! I can smell something savoury too. There's 
fine stuff in their cooking-pot. I can see the blaze of 
their fire and hear chips crackling. What’s that?” 

A musket-shot rang out through the still night air, 
and a bullet whizzed past Hawker’s nose. 

“Back to the raft, lads! Quick!” cried the Captain. 
“Here comes the whole pack of scoundrels! They’ve 
scented us! Now they'll give us steel and fire. Run 


| 7? 


for very life 


CHAPTER XXVII 
STRATEGY 


WE rushed to the raft and shoved off hurriedly, with 
the other in tow, just as a cluster of men ran down the 
beach carrying muskets and pistols. I thought I could 
distinguish Green Eye and Aldego, and presently a 
voice (which I knew belonged to the second mate) 
hailed us. 

“Ho, there! Who are you?” 

Silas Clewer took it upon himself to answer the 
question :— 

“Tm your captain,’ he bellowed. “ Why have you 
deserted the brig?” 

“For the same reason as yoursel’,’ growled Green 
Kye, “to find treasure. And I reckon we've got the 
whip hand too. “Tis first come first served, and your 
chance of gittin’ a bit of coin is exceeding small. I 
advise you to git away, Capn, before we do you 


r] 


harm !’ 
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“You shall swing for this insolence, my man,” roared 
Silas, “if I ever catch you again aboard the Fearnought. 
You're mutineers and robbers, and shall all hang at the 
yardarm !” | 

“Collar us first,” retorted the ugly sailor with the 
square, smashed-in face. 

“Silence!” commanded Aldego, his mellow, silvery 
voice contrasting strangely with the other’s rough talk. 
“T will converse with these gentlemen, Green Eye, my 
friend. So keep your tongue between your teeth. 
Most noble Captain,” he continued, raising his tones 
still higher, “I am aware that we are mutineers, and I 
know you would love to see us dangling from the yard- 
arm, but am at a loss to see how you can capture 
and bind for execution a score of seamen, well-armed 
and full of fight. Can you enlighten my dim and 
blurred mind?” His mocking manner provoked Silas 
to swear like a moss-trooper. “Ha, ha!” cried Aldego, 
“now, indeed, I know that the Captain is himself again. 
"Tis sweet to hear his mild and gentle chidings. We 
have missed them sadly of late. And do I catch the 
sound of the Doctors voice, or is it the Senor 
Featherstone’s ?” 

“ Look here,” shouted Jack, “will you give your word 
to leave this island at daybreak ?” 


“Oh, oh! senor. I was listening for words of wisdom 
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from your youthful lips, but your brains seem to be as 
muddled as the Captain’s !” 

“Well,” replied Jack, “ you can’t escape from the place 
at all unless we care to aid you by returning the raft 
you took so much trouble to build. ’Tis tied fast to our 
own craft!” 

Aldego no longer mocked. He grew mad with rage. 
The dancing flames of the fire showed us his slim figure 
and the long dark locks of glossy hair falling on his 
shoulders. He stamped and writhed in his impotent 
fury, while Green Eye and his comrades spat out oaths 
foul enough to poison the air. Parson Hawker can 
stand a deal of rugged language, but this made him clap 
his hands to his ears. I saw the Sardinian pick up a 
musket. 

“Pull for your lives!” I cried, and struck out lustily 
with a paddle. Shot after shot sang from the shore. 
Several bullets flew over us, and Parson Hawker replied 
with his ducking-gun, but we were too far away for 
him to do the rascals much damage. We soon got out 
of range of their fire, and had no difficulty in reaching 
the place from whence we started. Here we stayed till 
dawn, but kept keen watch, though there was little 
fear of attack, as no man save Aldego, to my knowledge, 
could swim across the lake. 


Parson Hawker was for landing on the mutineers’ 
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territory in the morning, and entrenching ourselves 
among the rocks, trusting in Providence for what might 
follow. This was a bold suggestion, but too rash to 
please the Captain. 

Jack thought we might wait till nightfall. and then, 
taking plenty of provisions, we could paddle to the 
island and steal up the mountain, where ‘twas certain 
we should find a stronghold against Aldego’s men if 
they assaulted us. To this plan we agreed, and all 
next day were busy preparing for our expedition. 
Featherstone went off to find Jerry Yeoman, and came 
back with a good store of food. We unloaded the 
camel and I led him again to his grazing-ground among 
the hills. 

Jerry was seated under a rock in the cool, and looked 
very content. His pipe was going merrily, but I could 
see by the twinkle of his eye that he had some rich 
news to tell. | 

“Squire Jack, sir,” he began, “hath a-told me you've 
found the rascally crew of the Fearnought ’pon that 
there island. Now look’ee over this boulder.” 

I glanced downward from the rock on which I lay, 
and beheld two of the seamen who had joined us at 
Cagliari. They were lying on their backs, smoking 
-cigarros. Several camels and two or three horses 


grazed near, not five hundred yards away from our own 
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camping-place. “Don’t let them see you, Jerry,’ I 
whispered. “Shoot the fellows if they attempt to come 
up the path. They mustn’t know our beasts are close 
by. 

The huntsman looked at me with high disdain. 


9) 


“ Why, they’ve been callin’ off and on to one another. 
They furriners must be cruel daft if they don’t know 
there's other hosses about. JI reckon theyll come 
searchin’ and scrawlin’ around this place when 'tis a bit 
cooler. They be lazy fellers, and no mistake. Do nort 
but sprawl about puffing rolled-up “baccy all day! But 
you can leave em to me, Doctor. Let ‘em move six steps 
up this hur path, and [ll shet ‘em down wi the gun, 
and scatt their brains out if they try to titch me!” 

“There's a rare son of Devon,’ said I. “Now, do 
your duty well, and I'll say a good word for you to the 
Parson. He expects great things of you, Jerry.” 

I left the huntsman and returned to my companions. 
Aldego’s raft was laden and ready for work. “Iwas 
larger than ours, which we left on the shingle. About 
midnight Jack Featherstone gave the word and we 
embarked. The air was hot and sultry. <A poisonous 
vapour hung above the lake; it got down our throats 
and well-nigh choked us; the shore of the island was 
enwrapped in its dense folds. This favoured us. We 


landed in safety, but hiding the raft was a troublesome 
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matter. After a time we found a snug place between 
two rocks, where it would lie without much likelihood of 
being discovered. We heard no sound. Aldego and his 
friends had deserted the beach; perhaps they were 
supping somewhere on the slope of the mountain. The 
Parson, Jack Featherstone, and Silas Clewer were 
panting under the weight of the packages of provisions. 
I was sent ahead to lead the way, and, if possible, to 
find a path. We were all very thirsty—the brandy- 
flasks gave us little comfort—therefore our ears pricked 
up with the delightful sound of trickling water coming 
over the slant of a rock. We drank, and drank, and 
drank. Then we bathed our faces and filled our 
bottles. 

Placing my hand against the boulder, I felt dents in 
the surface of peculiarly diverse shapes. 
“Ts it safe to strike a light?” I asked. 
“Why ?” said Jack Featherstone. 


“Because I believe someone has been carving letters 


on the rock.” | 

“ Risk it,” said the Parson. ‘“ Here’s flint and steel.” 

I kindled a flame, and we gazed upon the strange 
writing. I could make out the word “Sheba”—the 
rest of the lettering was indistinct and worn. 

“We are treading a path,” said Hawker, “and one 


that’s been cut too. "Tis firm as a pavement.” 
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“Move on!” cried Featherstone gleefully. “We're 
on the right track for the treasure-chamber, lads.” 

“Hush! make no noise. There’s a light glimmering 
above us.” 

“The mutineers, I'll be bound.” 

Silently we made our way along the path. I held 
my gun cocked and ready, but no enemy appeared 
At last we reached a rocky platform. Silas stumbled 
against some steps, and, feeling about, we discovered 
that they led to a great cavern in the mountain side. 
At the mouth of the cave a fire was blazing. 

“Steady! halt!” said Featherstone. “We have gone 
far enough for the present. Suppose we strike off to 
the left and search for a secure hiding-place from 
whence we can watch this cavern ?” 

“All right,” replied the Parson, and led the way, 
threading it between some scattered rocks. The others 
followed him; but I was seized with a strong desire to 
make the closer acquaintance of that cave. Very 
cautiously I crept nearer and nearer to the fire, until I 
was within five yards of the gang of desperadoes. 

They made a picturesque group. | 

Half a dozen black-haired, low-browed Sardinians 
squatted together on some coloured blankets spread 
upon the ground. They were playing cards, and for 


money. I could hear them laughing and jingling the 
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coins. A Portugee, with a cut-throat visage, watched 
them closely, a sullen frown on his repulsive face. 
Two or three Corsicans and some Spaniards sat with 
their backs to the rock, chattering, and casting longing 
looks at a crock which swung from three sticks over the 
flame. 

My eyes searched in vain for the honest sailors left 
by us aboard the Fearnought; but I only saw one 
Englishman besides Green Eye, Black Fox, and Blazer, 
and he was the rogue who had shipped with the 


foreigners. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A CAVERN FULL OF SCOUNDRELS 


ALDEGO himself sat near the entrance to the cavern 
with Green Eye at his elbow. The other two minded 
the pot. | 

The second mate was smoking in silence. His 
companion gazed sulkily down the path, with a sour 
expression on his ugly face. I judged they had been 
quarrelling—which, indeed, was the case. Aldego half 
turned his handsome head and glinted at Green Eye. 

“My valued friend,’ he said, “why do you blame me 
for bringingyou here? Didyou not leap at my suggestion 
that we should follow young Sefior Featherstone’s party 
to this place? Is it my fault that the treasure-chamber 
will not yield her hoard of wealth to us? We have 
tried strength, powder, everything I can think of, and 
yet the door remains stubbornly closed.” 

The other man rapped out a loud, coarse oath. 


“And now them cursed stick-at-naughts have stolen 
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our raft. Blood and blazes! How be us to escape from 
this dashed island? Better if we’d never come here!” 

“You're of a faint heart! We'll have another shot 
at that door to-morrow. Besides, were no worse off 
than Master Featherstone’s lot. If twenty men can’t 
enter, four won’t—that’s certain. We must pick up 
our traps and start afresh on a new venture.” 

“ Poor comfort, arter all we’ve gone through,” growled 
Green Eye. “What was the use of your killing Hotspit 
and stealing the map? You might just as well have let 
the old man Featherstone live too, instead of sticking 
him for naught.” 

“ But twas my intention to get possessed of the leather 
case then, my hot-tempered Briton. “Iwas a near shave 
—and a diamond was in it, worth much money.” 

“ How did you know that?” 

“Why, one night—’twas in Naples—I saw my late 
employer fingering the jewel. When he went to bed 
he took it with him, but left the case on the table. I 
examined it, and found the map in one of the pockets. 
It interested me greatly, especially as he had marked 
the white spot ‘Treasure’ in pencil.” 

“That wasn’t enough to give you aclue. You've been 
precious close, Aldego, about this affair, and kept all 
dark, till now. I’ve trusted you, but am minded to know 


a little more of your heart before I trust you further.” 
16 
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“Am I not open as the sun? It happened that as 
I was looking at the map I heard a footstep. Back 
came old Featherstone for his case. Quick as lightning 
I slipped the parchment into its place, and that night 
he slept as usual with the jewel under his pillow. I 
was his interpreter, and had free access to his room, 
though I know he never loved me.” 

“Then why didn’t you stab him, and so secure the 
diamond ?” 

“T have a confession, Green Eye, my worthy brother- 
in-arms. I drew my knife and stood over him, yet 
could not strike the blow. Though I slew him after- 
wards on the Devonshire beach, my nerve utterly failed 
me in Naples. But he muttered things in his sleep 
about treasure, and someone he ealled Ras-al-Omer, and 
Arabia; besides babbling unconsciously of other matters 
in which I felt an interest. That’s how I learned the 
worth of the map. That’s why I joined the Fearnought; 
because after the affair on the beach I hung about the 
place and discovered that the young cub who foiled my 
plans also bore the name of Featherstone, and was no 
doubt related to the old man, whom I guessed had un- 
bosomed his secret and primed him with a better know- 
ledge of the route to the treasure-mountain than I 
possessed. Then I took you and your comrades into 


my heart’s confidence. We followed the search-party 
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with the gentlemen I gathered together at Cagliari, and 
here we are at our destination. Again I ask, is it my 
fault that the door will not open? I have brought you 
safely to the treasure-chamber. I have killed two men, 
in your interests as well as my own, though that, of 
course, counts naught. A man whose mother is a 
Spaniard, and his father a Sardinian, has hot blood 
swimming in his veins. To me a life is asmall matter.” 

The ruffian laughed and stroked his chin. His great 
lustrous eyes looked gentle and sleepy as he half covered 
them with their drooping lids. No one would think, 
to judge by his smooth and placid face, that he was 
capable of the blackest crimes and deepest villanies. 

Green Eye chuckled. The flickering flames played 
on his distorted face and made his emerald orbs glitter 
mirthfully. Presently the two men grew more friendly. 
They whispered together, and nodded. 

With a yearning to hear the rest of their conversation 
I crept closer to the entrance. Only a boulder hid me 
from their sight. I heard a low whistle, which I knew | 
was the signal from the Captain, yet heeded it not a 
whit. Reaching forward, I clutched the rock with my 
left hand, intending to lower myself to my knees; but 
the face was slippery, and I fell with a crash against 
the stone. The trigger of my gun snapped, and the 


weapon went off with a bang. 
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Amid a babel of yells and cries I was seized by half 
a dozen fellows and haled into the cavern. Knives were 
flourished by fierce Spaniards, and a Sardinian held 
a pistol to my ear, but Aldego struck the barrel up. 

“Stand back!” cried he. “’Tis Dr. Trefusis, with 
the colour of his whiskers changed from yellow to white. 
You’ve been through trouble, Doctor. Glad to greet 
you, though. Just in time for supper—a mere trifle— 
nothing dainty: monkey soup, or some such trash, 
washed down by excellent spirits. Pass the flask, Blazer. 
Dr. Trefusis will quaff our healths. Oh, but you've 
tied hishands! Quite right—a little tighter, Black Fox; 
you're too merciful. That’s better. Now place him on 
the thickest blanket. So-ho, lads, we've caught a big 
fish !” 

Thus he rattled on, with scoff and jest; but when I 
took no heed of his badinage, he grew savage. His 
eyes flamed hke some wild beast’s; his handsome face 
grew convulsed; and, lifting a hand, he struck me across 
the mouth, grinning the while lke a fiend. 

“That's my welcome to you, he said. “Were all 
elad you’ve come—ain't we, Green Eye?” 

“ Ay,” responded that gentleman, with a scowl. “ He 
stole our raft, or helped to. Shall we cut his throat at 
once, boys ?” 


Some of the foreigners were almost entirely ignorant 
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of English, so Aldego talked to them in their own 
tongues. I believe the rascal had a smattering of every 
language in Europe. 

The Portugee, by his frantic gestures, was wishful 
that they should all fling their knives at my head; 
Blazer suggested shots with pistols; Black Fox spoke 
of hot ramrods and other horrid methods of torture, 
the very mention of which made one’s flesh creep. 

Aldego burst into peal after peal of ringing laughter. 
His mad merriment grew fiendish in its mockery. At 
last he eried— 

“Choose your own fate, Doctor. There's worse men 
than you about. I wish we'd captured the Captain. I 
should have had him roasted—trussed up to these sticks 
like a gander. But before we put an end to youl am 
minded to ask a few questions. Now, last night our 
raft was stolen; ‘twas downright robbery—naught else. 
I suppose ‘twas better than yours, and you've used it 
to come across to the island ?” 

I nodded. 

“ Of course your friends accompanied you ?” 

“They did.” 

“ Where are they ?” . 

“How should I know? I left them, and came up to 
smell your supper.” 

“And fell yourself into the pot. Now, this is what 
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I want to know—where is the raft? Have you hidden 
it, or do you think your companions have gone back 
again across the lake, giving you up for dead ?” 

I remained silent. 

“Won't youspeak? Look here, you shall die easily if 
you ll tell me where that raft is!” 

“Not I. If you wish to kill me, do so at once. ‘Tis 
waste of time to haggle. I shall never answer your 
demands !” 

“Won't you, though?” cried Green Eye, in a fury. 
“Then [ll dash your cussed brains out !” 

He clubbed his musket and rushed forward. I was 
saved from death by an unexpected ally. The English 
seaman (his name was Rice) who had joined at Cagliari, 
caught the weapon, and wrenched it from his hand. 

“No murder, mate!” he cried. “I won't stand by 
like a stone and see a true man killed! Tm a black- 
guard, but hang me if you shall touch the Doctor! He 
dressed my leg fine when I fell from the rigging. 
Curse you all, say I, for a set of bloodthirsty rogues !” 

With a bellow of rage Green Eye caught up a cutlass 
and slashed at Rice, whose hanger flashed out in an 
instant, and they fell to in savage fashion. The rest 
stood back to give them room. Green Eye was the 
better swordsman. He wounded Rice in two places, 


but the brave fellow kept at it until his adversary’s 
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blade descended on his head, and stretched him 
senseless. 
“Tl have no half-and-half men in my crew!” said | 


Aldego; and calmly 
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HE CLUBBED HIS MUS- 
KET AND RUSHED 
FORWARD. 


Then he cleansed the steel and thrust it back into his 
belt, with that mellow, mocking laugh I hated so bitterly. 

“Well, Doctor, howd you like to die in the same 
way as Rice? That's all he’s got for siding with you 


against my lieutenant!” 
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I was too sick at heart to answer. He glared around, 
and his voice rose to a snarl as he eried: “If any of 
you dare to cross my will as Rice has done I'll have his 
life! You've made me leader, and Ill take care I’m 
obeyed! D’ye hear ?” 

His banetul glance roved around on the cluster of 
fierce faces. More than one man slunk away from the 
evil intensity of his gaze, but all strove to soothe him 
with protestations of their unswerving allegiance. 

“ Now, then,” said Black Fox, grinning hard. “ What's 
to be done with the Doctor, mates? Sharp steel for 
him, say I!” 

I watched Aldego’s cruel lips, and silently awaited 


my fate. 


CHAPTER XXIxX 
A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE 


THE Sardinian waved Black Fox aside. 

“We'll let Dr. Trefusis alone till to-morrow,” he said. 
“Then he shall answer my questions or squirm for it. 
Here you, Blazer! Bind his legs and fling him into 
the corner by the tunnel. José Vesaz can watch the 
dog.” - 

I was picked up neck and crop, and thrown down 
on the damp earth close to a dark passage, leading, 
apparently, into the heart of the mountain. José, a 
Spaniard with a lame leg, seated himself by my side, 
and Blazer also kept near me for a time; but when 
the stuff in the pot was ready for consumption, he arose 
and joined the others. The Spaniard stuck ’to his post, 
and lighted a cigarro. 

Aldego would give me no food, so I rolled over on 
my side and tried to sleep. By and by the men began 


to wrap themselves in their blankets. Loud snores 
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arose from nearly a score of slumberers. Even Blazer, 
who had taken a place close to Vesaz, slept heavily, 
after draining his flask. His tangled red hair straggled 
over his eyes, and his right hand grasped a musket. 
José was the only man who remained awake. He put 
his lame leg on a stool and pufted away at the rolled 
tobacco. 

I lay and watched the fire grow dim. The sticks 
soon burnt out, but some dry moss, like peat, shed a 
glow over the interior of the cavern. The forms of 
the sleepers threw grotesque shadows on the rocky 
sides. Their gay, soiled clothes looked more savagely 
picturesque as the red shafts that leapt from the embers 
struck across the coloured scarves, and made the naked 
weapons gleam from beneath broad belts—loosened to 
give their wearers breathing-room. The brown faces 
of the men were reckless and hardened—not one 
possessed a visage suggestive of either truth or honesty, 
save that of the Spaniard Vesaz, my guard. His was 
softer in expression than his comrades’. I plucked up 
courage and spoke to him in a low whisper— 

“ José.” 

He took no notice, but went on smoking. 

“JOSE. 

“ Hist!” he answered, in broken English. “ You may 


not talk,” and lifted his gun in a threatening manner. 
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I waited a while, then tried him again. 

“José, you've a lame leg. Is it a bullet wound ?” 

This inquiry fetched a reply. 

“No; and not my leg is hurt, but the foot. A 
splinter of wood, perhaps. I cannot use it without 
much pain.” 

“You know I’m a surgeon, José ?” 

“ Ay, sefior.” 

“Shall I examine your hurt ?” 

He glanced at me in a suspicious way. 

“ You cannot ease me unless your hands are free.” 

“Certainly not,’ I whispered. “But how can I escape 
when my feet are secured with thick ropes?” 

“You want me to give you something. What?” 

“For my trouble? of course. I am hungry and 
could eat the remainder of that stuff in the crock. 
Loosen the cords, and let me use my hands. So; that’s 
better. Now place your foot against my knee. I 
can then operate without rising and disturbing your 
friends.” 

“Be silent. If they awoke!” he touched his knife. 
“Speak lower, sefior.” 

“Allright. Put your fingers into the pocket at my 
side and draw out the steel instrument that you'll feel. 
Now uncover your foot. Ah, the place is much swollen. 


Do not make a noise.” 
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I caught up his dagger, cut the flesh, and then 
inserting the delicate forceps, drew forth a long thorn, 
which must have given the Spaniard much pain— 
holding his blade, all this time, between my teeth. 

He was at once relieved, and looked at me in a 
grateful manner. I bound up the wound with his 
sash. 

“Now you shall have food,’ he said, and lmped 
across to the crock, quite forgetting that I possessed 
his dagger. 

No sooner was José’s back turned than I whipped 
the steel from my mouth, severed the rope that bound 
my feet, and, rising noiselessly, slipped off hke a hare 
down the dark tunnel. | 

A yell of rage and dismay from Vesaz, and a chorus 
of frantic curses from his comrades, made me aware 
that they had missed me, and were in full ery. 

The passage was pitch black. I rushed along in mad 
haste until I ran bang against a rock with a force that 
nearly stunned me. Feeling about, I found an opening 
on the right. Into this I plunged headlong, slid down 
some slippery steps, and hearing a loud shout, glanced 
around. A man carrying a blazing firebrand, was in 
pursuit. By his voice, which was like a bull’s bellow, 
I was sure ‘twas Blazer. 


The tunnel grew smaller as I hurried on; water kept 
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dripping from the roof upon my head. Blazer’s foot- 
steps as he hotly followed me, echoed their noisy tramp. 
Looking back again, I saw his red head and savage 
countenance most plainly—lit up by the glare of the 
torch. He was gripping a cutlass. I grasped the 
Spanish dagger, crouched close to the rock, and he 
blundered past without perceiving me, swearing like a 
King’s officer. Though doubtful whether ‘twas a wise 
plan, I then followed close at his heels. He led me 
down some sloping ground into another passage 
narrower than the last. 

“Where is the great cuss?” he mumbled to himself, 
pausing for breath and panting. “This is what comes 
of keepin’ prisoners. Best if Aldego had spitted him 
two hours agone !” 

Then on he went again, but hadn't run ten yards 
when he stopped, all of a sudden, swung round, and— 
Saw me! 

With a roar he lifted the cutlass and charged forward, 
dropping the torch, which spluttered and went out. 

I heard the blade sing as it descended—missing my 
head and striking against the rock with a loud ring. 
Loth to use the dagger, I sprang upon Blazer before 
he could snick in a second stroke with the cutlass, and 
gripped him round the body. He was a powerful man, 


but I was stronger. To and fro we staggered—and 
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fell. My arms encircled him so tightly that he was 
forced to drop his weapon. The air of the tunnel was 
hot and stiflmg. As we flung round and round he 
freed one hand, and groping about, his fingers hit 
against the hilt of the dagger in my belt. He strove 
hard to knife me, but I gave his wrist a turn and broke 
it clean. With a yell of fury he let the dagger drop 
from his helpless fingers, and once more grappled with 
me fiercely. Three times I threw him to the ground, 
yet, though disabled, his strength and activity were so 
great that he sprang again to his feet ere I could bring 
my weight to bear and keep him down. Another light 
glimmered far up the tunnel. ‘Twas his comrades 
coming to his aid. He knew it, and howled for joy. 
Maddened by Blazer’s courage and bull-dog tenacity, 
I struck out recklessly with my fist. My foe staggered 
backward—I leapt right upon him and caught at his 
throat. With a terrific thud we fell together against a 
sloping slab of rock. 

I heard his skull crack: the slab seemed to give way, 
and we rolled down a dozen rough steps—Blazer’s 
fingers still clutching me in a death-grip. I lay there 
panting for some minutes. My enemy’s grasp relaxed. 
I cast him from me; then arose, and shook myself. 
Pulling out flint and steel, I struck a light. 

At my feet lay the luckless Blazer, stone dead. I 
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glanced at the place from which we fell. Strange! but 
the slab of stone had closed again. Running up the 
steps, I discovered that the thing was a most marvellous 
contrivance. It opened easily enough when I gripped 
a sort of handle and gave a tug, but shut with a click 
when twas let go. A spring was attached to this 
swinging door, made with great skill. 

Suddenly there was a loud trampling in the passage, 
and Aldego’s voice rose above the others. He was 
shouting for Blazer. I felt a certain grim humour in 
letting the villains rage up and down the tunnel. After 
a while the noises died away. They had returned to 
the cavern. 

Fumbling foolishly with my flint and tinder, I 
dropped both. For full an hour I searched upon my 
hands and knees, but without success. The ground 
was flooded with loose, shifty sand. I imagined myself 
to be in a great vault, yet judged it best not to go on 
a voyage of discovery around this place; which was 
wise, for next day I found a great pit in the corner 
into which a man might easily tumble moving about 
in the dark. 

All night a gloomy silence reigned. A musty, close 
smell pervaded the vault. After many hours I grew 
weary of sitting on the steps that led down from the 


swinging slab of stone. Certainly the place had saved 
17 | 
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me from Aldego’s clutches, but one cannot live on foul, 
pent-up air, and I was terribly hungry. At last I got 
reckless, and pulling back the rocky door, slid again 
into the passage. Very cautiously I crept along that 
damp tunnel, careful to mark in my mind its every turn 
and twist; and lo! when my eyes caught a glimpse of 
the cavern from which I had fled—twas empty. The 
rugs and blankets lay about the floor, and the crock 
still hung over a burnt-out fire. Seizing the cover, I 
threw it aside, and thrusting my arm into the pot, took 
a handful of queer-looking stuff from the bottom, and 
devoured it ravenously. Some water-bottles stood in 
the corner. After satisfying my thirst I went to the 


entrance and gazed down the mountain side. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A STRANGE SIGHT 


THE sun was high, and blazed upon the yellow shores 
of the island. _ A few figures moved about on the sand, 
others ran along the water’s edge and climbed over the 
rocks, as though in search of something. 

As I stood there the sound of a low whistle made me 
start. It was repeated. Then someone said: “’Tis all 
right Ae and Jack Featherstone’s head popped from 
behind a boulder. 

“Hullo!” I cried. 

With a shout he jumped into the path and came 


running up, followed by Hawker and the Captain. 
They greeted me as one risen from the dead. 

“Paul! Paul!” said the Parson,.as he wrung my 
hand time after time. “This is the choicest moment 
of my life. Heaven be praised that you're safe and 
sound !” | 


“Good-morning, Doctor,’ cried Jack in his cool 
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manner, though I rejoiced to see the way his eyes 
sparkled. “This is grand! The mutineers are search- 
ing for our raft, and they’ve left you to look after the 
cavern, How on earth did you wriggle free of their 
clutches ?” 

I told my adventures, and Silas Clewer clapped me on 
the back. 

“Tis rare,’ he said. “Trefusis, we shall get the best 
of these rascals, after all. Theyre no match for us, 
anyhow.” 

“That's a strange thing about the swinging door of 
rock,’ said Featherstone. “The vault may be the 
treasure-chamber.” 

“T thought the same, but hunger banished all lust for 
jewels. My great desire was to get at the contents of 
this crock. There’s more stuff left at the bottom. ’Tis 
doubtless monkey soup, but tender and succulent.” 

“No, thank’ee!” said the Parson. “ We all fed well 
this morning in a cosy place just round the corner. 
Look here, I want you to lead us to the vault. I believe 
Jack’s right. That’s the place where the riches he!” 

“How about getting out again through the cavern ? 
Aldego and his gang will soon be back.” 

“We must chance the consequences. Hullo, here’s a 
dead body !” 

“That's Rice, of whom I was speaking a minute ago.” 
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“Ah, and who’s this?” He touched a huddled-up 
form that lay in the shadow. “Twas the corpse of 
José Vesaz. 

I turned it over. He had been stabbed, like Rice, 
and a blow from a cutlass had cleft his skull. 

“The work of Aldego and Green Eye,’ I said. “We 
have a tidy account to settle with those fellows.” 

“ Now for the treasure!” cried Hawker, in a desperate 
hurry. 

“Here's your gun, Trefusis, and the powder-flask. 
Better take them; head the way! By gum, how dark 
it grows!” 

“Catch hold of my coat!” 

“Right, Paul, right! Jack, hang on to my tails, and 
the Captain can bring up the rear.” 

“Steady!” said I. “Give me a light. There's a 
roomy space round this corner.” 

“Tis the great entrance to the treasure-chamber,’ 
cried Hawker, as the flame showed us a huge square 
door of rock, so massive that naught but a dozen barrels 
of gunpowder would blow it open. Aldego had brought 
but a small quantity, therefore ‘twas little wonder that 
his efforts had failed. The sand was scraped away 
from underneath; marks and dents in the door made us 
guess that the gang, in their furious disappointment, had 
been hammering out their spite with weapons. 


\ 
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“This is the real entrance,” said Jack, “and the one 
that Zem-Zem told you about, Trefusis.” 

“Yes, and the one which your Uncle Bevil discovered. 
Look at this!” cried the Parson. 

He put his fingers against the rock, and there, cut 
upon the face, was the name Bevyil Featherstone. 

“Well,” said I, “’tis no good staying here. Well get 
on to the vault. No doubt ‘tis a secret entrance to the 
same place.” 

“Plenty of water somewhere in the mountain, 
growled Hawker, as the big drops splashed upon his 
pate. “Not so fast, Paul. This is a most dismal hole. 
I trust you haven’t missed your way.” 

“Not I! Here we are. Now then, put your weight 
against this and shove.” 

The door Hew back, and we entered one after the 
other, closing the slab again with care. 

“Light up once more, Jack,’ cried Hawker, with a 
gleesome chirp. “We shall soon see what this creepy 
place is hke.” 

“T’ve got a torch,” said the Captain. 

‘Twas the one Blazer had dropped. At first it fizzed and 
spat; then flared out in fine fashion, and burnt brilliantly. 

We gazed around. 

“This is a sort of sacristy,” said the Parson, in high 
delight. 
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He swooped across the vault and picked up a censer 
very similar to the kind used in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

“Here are great chests made of brass,’ exclaimed 
Jack. “Help me to lift the cover of one, Doctor.” 

The Parson was as pleased as a boy with a box of 
tricks. 

He dived into the chest and fetched out silken robes 
that must have belonged to priests hundreds of years 
before. Garment after garment the Reverend Tom 
brought forth, chuckling all the while, and cracking 
jokes that would have caused the ghostly wearers of 
these time-honoured vestments to shudder with horror, 
if their spirits hovered near such worldlings as 
ourselves. 

Silas Clewer, who was poking about with the torch, 
gave a shout, and we left the chest to run to him. 

‘Ah, ah!” he grunted. “Im the keenest-eyed of you, 
lads. What d’ye think of this?” 

He pointed to a thick curtain which hung upon the 
wall and trailed on the ground. 

Featherstone put out a hand to draw it aside. It 
crumbled at his touch, and revealed a small doorway 
which the folds had securely hidden. 

Hawker slipped through, and gave a yell which 


echoed again and again. We stood amazed, dum- 
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founded, as we followed him into a lofty temple, with 
Gothic roof all richly gilded, and walls of magnificent 
mosaic design. The floor was marble—black as ink, 
and slippery like glass. A great altar at the farther 
end was covered by a crimson cloth. But what claimed 
our attention was a tomb in the centre of the sacred 
place—the simplest and yet the most splendid tomb in 
the whole world. 

The fair white stone was polished till it gleamed. 
The steps were studded with gems that flashed and 
glittered as the flaming torch lit up their beauty. » 

Even Parson Hawker’s merry tongue was awed into 
silence. He knelt by the sepulchre, on which a golden 
shield was fastened. And upon this was written, in 


Sheban letters, the one word— 
V ASHTAPHRA. 


For a while the vast mysterious stillness remained 
unbroken. It seemed almost an act of sacrilege to speak. 

We stood staring at that wonderful tomb. 

My mind conjured up strange visions of a lovely 
woman who reigned, like Zalova, over the land of Sheba 
—honoured, obeyed, beloved. I seemed to see a stranger 
from the North—perchance an Israelite — brought 
captive to the Queen. He told of a great monarch 


named Solomon, whose wisdom was boundless; whose 
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wealth and majesty were beyond all dreams of mortal 
man; whose glory was well-nigh celestial to the fair 
Vashtaphra. And, come what might, she would see 
him. Heedless of her people’s ancient law, she set forth, 
bearing gifts, with a few faithful warrior slaves to 
guard her path. . . . And then I saw her coming back, 
laden with presents, and full of a great wonder at the 
splendour of the King of Israel—marvelling at his 
wisdom and his power. But the Shebans meet her 
coldly; she has trampled on their statutes, and is 
banished for ever to this dreary solitude. At last she 
dies; and then her people mourn, and the priests build 
a temple, and place her in a queen’s tomb. But she can 
never be forgotten. 

The Great Book always lives. 

I roused myself. There at my feet was her resting- 
place; beneath that fair white stone her dust was 
sleeping. 

The harsh voice of Silas Clewer recalled me from 
dreamland to reality. 

“Tis a pretty ornament,” he said, striking his foot 
against the tomb; “but it’s not what we’ve come for, 
mates. Wake up, and rummage about for that 
treasure.” 

Suiting his action to the speech, he began to explore 


the temple, whistling like a lark. 
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Parson Hawker reproved him sternly, but burst into 
song himself when Jack Featherstone found another 
little door, also curtained. 

This showed the way into a second sacristy, smaller 
than the other. 

The torch still burnt famously. Silas flourished the 
brand, and cried— 

“Hi, lads! here’s the main entrance. This is the 
great door of rock that Aldego failed to open, and 
which an hour ago we stood outside.” 

“How is it fastened?” inquired Hawker. “By 
bolts?” 

“No; I can’t discover any.” 

“Well, we can’t open it, and don’t want to.” 

“What a lucky thing that you and Blazer fell 
against the slab,” said Jack to me. 

“Seems providential,” quoth the Captain. “Come, 
bustle around, and search for the riches. They’re here 
somewhere, depend upon it.” 

We hunted everywhere, without success. At last 
Silas Clewer waxed wroth, and swore we had been 
duped by Zem-Zem. He shot out a torrent of oaths. 

“Silence!” cried Hawker. “You're like a peevish 
child, Captain. Go on searching, and cease your curses. 
They won't aid you.” 


I thought Silas would have drawn upon the Parson. 
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He clapped his hand to the sword at his side, then 
slapped it back into the sheath, with a malediction on 
his own tongue. 

“You're right again—always right, Hawker. What 
have you there?” 

“JT don’t know. Hold the light closer. This appears 
to be a sort of trap-door made of marble,” replied the 
Parson; and, dropping on his knees, he commenced to 
scrape away the sand. 

We hung over his shoulder. Our breath came short 
as he asked for a cutlass, and, taking the blade from 
Featherstone, pushed it through a crevice up to the hilt. 

“ Hollow underneath ?” said Silas. 

“Yes; clear away more sand. I thought so; here's a 
place for gripping the slab. Heave ho, boys! Up 
she comes !” 

Parson Hawker gave a mighty tug, and afforded us 
the chance of getting our fingers under the edge, as he 
lifted the stone two inches or more from its bed. 

A couple of savage jerks, and we swung it aside. 

Hawker, still kneeling, glared into the hole for fully 
five minutes, without uttering a sound. 

When he lifted his face, his eyes were almost starting 


from their sockets. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE TREASURE—FLIGHT OF ALDEGO 


“WHat d’ye see, man?” cried Jack Featherstone. 

“Look! Look!” gasped Hawker. “’Tis marvellous! 
Incredible! This passes all our wildest dreams! Stoop 
down, Jack. Hold the torch just above him, Silas! 
Now—now !” 

At last Featherstone got up, his face all aglow. 

“Your turn, Captain!” he gulped. “By Heaven! 
what a sight!” 

Clewer flung himself on his stomach, and hanging 
over the hole, thrust his head down as far as possible. 

We could hear him mumbling all kinds of things 
about fortunes—and “he wouldn't call the king his 
brother,’ no, not he! besides a lot more stuff He swore 
with vigour when we pulled him from the place that I 
might feast my eyes as well. 

But, instead of gazing from afar, I slipped through the 


trap-door entrance, hung 4 second by my fingers, and 
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then dropped ten feet, falling in a heap upon a mass of 
elittermg jewels. In an instant my companions followed. 
We sprawled among diamonds—thousands of them— 
jacinth, topaz, jasper, opal, turquoise, and onyx stones. 
They were strewed about the floor, or lay in piles where 
they had been cast carelessly down from the sacristy 
above. | 
Silas Clewer grovelled on the ground, snatching up 
handfuls of gems and letting them run through his 
fingers. And all the while he sang his favourite song 


in a maudlin, crooning manner— 


‘‘ Hey, boys! for the merry, merry whizz 
‘Of the round-shot flying through the sails.” 


The Parson sat on a golden flagon staring stolidly at 
Jack Featherstone, who kept wringing my hand and 
exclaiming : “ Doctor! I’ve got to thank you for this. You 
found the door. Never mind, you did, whether ’twas 
luck or no. And now I’m rich I can buy back my 
estates. Thank Heaven, I shall be free again. “Tis like 
new life to me!” 

Then the boy laughed and chattered on— 

“T will rebuild part of the dear old Hall! The 
cottagers shall have better dwellings! Ill keep open 
house for a twelvemonth! What a glorious home-coming 
we'll have!” 

“And Hartland Tower shall be put right,” chimed in 
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Hawker. “The church shall be roofed and decorated. 
When I return, my ringers will ery: ‘ Here’s Passon wi 
five guineas a-piece for us in his breeches-pocket! He'll 
put up the bells again, dear man!’ Bless my soul—so 
Iwill! Paul Trefusis, my friend, rejoice, rejoice! Think 
of the horses! Think of Jack’s hounds! Oh, the merry 
beauties! And Jerry must have a share of these riches. 
We will treat him handsomely, and, all being well, and 
Ann Jennings in the humour, he shall marry the good 
woman without delay. Then, after a large sum has been 
put aside for Hartland Church, and my venture in the 
Fearnought paid back, you three—the Captain, Feather- 
stone, and yoursel{—can divide the rest as you like.” 

“What!” cried Jack. “Why, youll have a fourth, 
Parson.” 

“No, no, lad,” replied Hawker, smiling; “I'm rich 
enough already. You shall take my quarter of the 
treasure. “Tis not meet that I, a simple vicar of a 
country parish, should be gluttonous for gold. “Iwas 
partly for adventure that I came to this place—for I do 
love a bit of romance—and partly because I couldn't 
bear to stay at home without you. Besides, I had an 
eye to my church. When we started my resolve was 
(supposing we found this wealth) to gain naught out of 
the expedition save the great pleasure of your company 


on the way. If you find your money a burden, Jack 
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Featherstone, distribute it among the poor and needy 
in Northern Devonshire. Thank God for all His mercies!” 

We felt a strong desire to fall upon the neck of this 
good Parson and hug him. Featherstone vowed he should 
have the ordering of the whole of the treasure. Hawker 
shook his head, with the sparkle of a tear in his eye. 

“Never mind, Jack,’ I said, “let him alone. We shall 
always live together, so he'll have to share with me, 
whether ’tis his will or no. Now welll explore this cell 
further. See, this flagon is stamped witha seal. There’s 
a man’s head upon it!” 

“ Solomon’s, I'll be bound.” 

“Very likely ’twas one of the drinking-vessels of his 
house. Pure gold too.” 

Silas Clewer, growing sensible once more, rose from 
the heap of diamonds and roamed around with his torch. 

In a corner he found gold and silver armour, magni- 
ficently chased; also some swords and daggers of a very 
ancient pattern—the hilts splendidly jewelled. Under- 
neath these was a huge chest of money, in lumps and 
blocks of gold. 

“A good many shekels here,’ said Jack. “They 
weighed it in those days, didn’t they, Parson ?” 

“Ves, but it seems Solomon had some idea of a mint. 
Look at these coins: each is stamped with the king’s 
head.” 
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Hawker picked out a few pieces of gold. Some were 
round, others square, and clumsily moulded. 

“ All this is very wonderful,” I said. “We have come 
far in search of wealth, and have found it. The next 
thing is this: how are we to get across the lake so 
heavily laden, without being potted by Aldego’s gang ?” 

“Who probably are seated in their cavern,’ said Jack. 
“We'd best discover their whereabouts,at anyrate. Hadn't 
the Doctor better go up the tunnel and reconnoitre ?” 

ITagreed. We had to make a ladder to the hole by 
climbing on one another's shoulders. I stole through 
the dark passages, and sure enough the desperadoes had 
returned. 

They were in council. Aldego was in a vile humour, 
and scoffed bitterly at his comrades if they ventured to 
offer the mildest suggestion concerning the treasure- 
chamber. I laughed to hear them talking about having 
another shot at the stone door. 

Green Eye's deep, gruff voice broke in. 

“Ay, now weve got the raft,” said he, “there's no 
harm in striving once more to bust that darned rock 
entrance. Let’s empty all the powder from our flasks 
under the place, and then set a match to the lot.” 

His proposal met with approval, though Aldego 
sneeringly asked how they could get on in the desert 


without using guns. 
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“Cuss guns!” replied his lieutenant. “What odds, so 
long as we get the rhino?” 

The discovery that our enemies were in possession of 
the raft dismayed me. I wasn’t afraid of their making © 
a hole in the door with gunpowder. 

All at once the cavern became darkened. Sheets of 
rain poured from the black sky. I could see the water 
sweeping past the mouth of the cave. The thunder 
crashed and boomed; the lightning flashed in fierce, 
vivid forks. 

Aldego’s valiant followers began to lose their heads. 
They cowered together like sheep. Louder and louder 
grew the storm. 

“Hark!” said Green Eye, in fearful tones. “The 
mountain’s shakin’ !” 

A rumbling crept up from the tunnel behind me: then 
a sudden idea entered my head. Running back to the 
sacristy, I arrayed myself in a white robe with a ghastly 
hood or veil to cover the face. The mountain proved 
itself voleanic by groaning more horribly than before. 
Hot vapour, like steam from a kettle, filled the passages 
as I sped along towards the cavern. I touched the rocky 
sides. They were hot—so was the water that dripped 
from above. | 

Aldego stood in the centre of the cave, a mocking 


smile on his lips. His luminous eyes blazed with scorn- 
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ful mirth as he taunted his affrighted companions with 
their cowardice. Even Green Eye was half afraid to 
stay in this terrible place. He proposed that they should 
quit the island altogether until the storm had ceased. 

“You see, we can come back again, boys,’ he said, 
“after the mountain’s done grumbling. I believe ‘tis 
afire inside. I'd just as soon think of stopping in hell.” 

“Ha! ha! you fearsome fool!” cried Aldego. “ Look 
at me. AmlTafraid? Nay! If Satan himself appeared 
I'd stand my ground. Ten thousand fiends! What is 
that ?” 

A dense volume of smoke enshrouded me—the rum- 
bling recommenced. I stretched forth my arms and 
advanced upon the Sardinian—a frightful and hideous 
apparition. 

“Tis he! “Tis the devil for sure!” shouted Green 
Eye. With a yell of terror, he turned and ran for his 
life—followed by the screeching gang. For a moment 
Aldego stood gazing at me. His handsome face grew 
livid; his eyes flamed hke fire. 

I waved my hands; a tongue of red light shot from 
heaven and struck against the cavern mouth. 

"Twas but a hghtning bolt, but it finished my work. 

Flinging up his arms, the Sardinian screamed aloud in 
mad fear, and fleemg down the path after his comrades, 


vanished amid the storm. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY YEOMAN 


“ ALDEGO and his lambs won’t come back to the island 
again,” said Parson Hawker, when he learned how I’d 
startled them. 

“We've heard most terrible noises down here,” 
croaked the Captain. “ Don’t you think we’d best begin 
to carry the treasure to the cavern ?”- | 

“Yes; but how can we cross the lake? The rascals 
found the raft, and of course they’ve gone off with it.” 

“ Perhaps Jerry will come down from the hills to see 
what we're about,” said the ever-hopeful Jack. “If he 
does well signal to him. Better get these diamonds 
and precious stones to the cave at once.” 

“Let’s trust we shall find our way over the desert,” 
said I. “You know Aldego’s got the map?” 

“So he has,’ groaned Hawker. “Never mind. 
Things will brighten, no doubt. Jack’s uncle said 


something about an old withered man who showed him 
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the door of the treasure-chamber; but he hasn’t turned 


9 


up. 

“What matters?” quoth Silas. “We don’t want his 
Services.” 

“No,” said Hawker. “Come! set to work and help 
me fill these big pockets. They were made to hold 
partridges and wild-fowl, so there’s room for a hundred 
diamonds in each, with plenty of opals and other stones 
to boot. Can we take any gold? ‘Tis a pity to leave 
it here. This flagon shall adorn Hartland Church.” 

“Here’s a sweet dagger,’ said Featherstone. “The 
hilt alone is worth five hundred pounds. Wed better 
arm ourselves with these priceless swords too.” 

“ Attend to the jewels first,’ I answered. “Take off 
your coat, Jack, and tie up the sleeves. Do the same 
with yours, Captain. Now hold them steadily while I 
chuck in the diamonds.” 

‘Twas pretty work. We laughed and sang and 
whistled as the stones rattled into the queer bags. As 
I knew the cavern best, and the tunnel which led 
thereto, ‘twas settled that I should carry the treasure 
up and hide it in a safe place, while the others went on 
loading. Silas made fresh torches, saturating them 
with spirit from his flask. We continued our happy 
toil until the greater portion of the jewel-hoard was 


stowed away in a crevice of the cave. The Captain, 
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still unsatisfied, insisted upon bringing up a quantity of 
gold. We laboured till our arms ached. 

“Tve had enough of this!” exclaimed Hawker, 
tucking the great flagon under his coat-tails and sitting 
upon it. “Silas, you avaricious old miser, rest yourself 
and be content. The rain is ceasing, and the mountain 
no longer shakes. Did you close the swinging slab, 
Trefusis ? ” 

“ Ay, most carefully.” 

“Then our work is done. Come, let us sleep. These 
blankets look tempting. Who takes first watch ?” 

hidow replied Jack, and proceeded to remove the 
bodies of Rice and Vesaz to a sand-hole outside the 
cave. 

That night I slept like a squirrel. In the morning 
we set forth for a ramble round the island. The raft 
was gone, and there was no sign of the mutineers. 

For three days we kicked our heels in idle im- 
patience. 

“Confound that huntsman !” growled Silas. “ Where 
is the scoundrel ? ” 3 

On the fourth morning I went down to the beach 
with Hawker and noticed a stout man walking on the 

opposite shore. 
 ©tig J erry!” cried the Parson, jumping for joy. 


We waved our hats. The huntsman signalled back, 
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and presently we saw him push off in a raft from among 
the reeds. It took him two hours to get the craft 
across, but his welcome, when he did arrive, was a 
boisterous one. Hawker laid hold of his ragged scarlet 
jacket, and led him to the cavern. After taking a long 
pull from the Parson’s flask, he told of his merry doings. 

“You mind the two furriners I showed you, Doctor ? 
Well, their brutes kept callin’ to mine till the rascals 
com’d spying around the rocks near me. Both had 
pistols and girt long knives. And they seed me in a 
minute.” 

“Yes,” eried the Parson, his eyes shining; “and what 
did you do, Jerry ?” 

“Why, I up wi the gun and blazed at the biggest 
chap! He roared fine, and went scatt on his ugly old 
face. Then tother bolted for me, and fired his barkers. 
But he was no shot, and when he tried to stick me wi 
a knife, I gie’d un a dose of lead at close range. There 
they was, sir, both dead as nails. So I took ’em up, one 
arter t’other, and hove ’em over eliff!” 

“Jerry! ‘twas rarely done, man. Go on!” 

“°Ees, well, then I scratched my poll, and two days 
arterwards I seed this mountain spittin’ out fire and 
sparks, though “twas raining cats and dogs. Towards 
evening the weather cleared, and I chanced to glint 


down the path. And, gentlemen, there was the whole 
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crew of Spanishers and Sardines a-comin’ up, wi’ the 
two cut-and-hang Britons in front, and Mr. Aldego, the 
half-breed. I never did fancy that mongrel, for all he’d 
got such pretty manners. They’m arter the beasts, 
thinks I. Dashed if they shall have ’em, though, 
whether they've found the treasure or not! So I cut 
down in the dusky light and drove all their camels and 
hosses out of that paddocky place. Didn't ’em jump 
and scamper! I let fly right and left wi the whip 
until the blessed lot was galloping and floundering 
among the rocks. You should have seed that Aldego’s 
face! Green Eye and Black Fox was jist as mad. 
They rinned up to find the men they left in charge. I 
chuckled to see ’em searching about. Then off they 
went, tryin’ to catch the animals that brought ’em across 
the desert; but law! ’twasn’t no good! Next morning 
I seed ’°em miles away across the plain, so down I cut 
to the lake. You spotted me; I found the raft among 
the reeds, and here I be, sound in wind and limb, and 
praisin’ the Lord for all things! Have’ee got the 
treasure, Squire Jack ?” 

“Yes,” said Featherstone. “ Look here, Jerry.” 

The huntsman’s mouth gaped wide as he gazed into 
the crevice. 

“Cruel, sweet stuff!” he gasped. “How much is it 


worth, now ?” 
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“Hundreds of thousands of pounds! I want you to 
vo back to the hills and bring down the camels. ‘Then 
return for the horses, and we'll make a start for home. 
‘Tis the best place in the world!” 

So that afternoon we conveyed our riches across the 
lake. The camels were well laden with gold and 
precious stones, tied up securely in the mutineers’ 
blankets. The diamonds we divided and carried in our 
pockets. 

“ Hurrah!” eried the jolly Parson, as he dug his heels 
into the steed he bestrode. “This is grand! I could 
gallop all night. Blow your horn, Jerry !” 

“No,” said I, catching the huntsman’s arm. “We 
must go in silence for a while. That blast would bring 
Aldego’s gang upon us if they chanced to be still 
hanging about here.” 

“Farewell, treasure - mountain! Farewell!” cried | 
Hawker, waving his hand towards the island. “ We 


i 


shan’t be sorry to see the last of you The Parson’s 
face was all smiles. His bright eyes twinkled with fun, 
and he kept Jerry’s sides in a continual shake with his 
choice string of jests. 

“How much do you consider our treasure is worth ?” 
asked Jack Featherstone. “Nearly a million ?” 

“More than that,” I rephed. “Why, the jewels alone 


will fetch ten hundred thousand pounds if we ean find 
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a market for them. And then, of course, there’s the 
gold, besides the diamond-hilted weapons. You'll be a 
rich man, Jack !” 


“A terrible pity that we couldn’t carry off the rest,” 
grumbled the Captain. “I was loth to leave so much 
wealth behind in that dark hole.” 

“Be content,” said I. “Look at Hawker. He won't 
take a penny.” 

“Curse my selfishness!” cried Silas. “That Parson’s 
example preaches me silent sermons every day of my 
life. But, seriously, Doctor, d’ye think we'll reach 
Tyre safely with all these riches?” 

“Tis hard to say. I wish we had the map. The 
difficulty will be to steer a straight path towards 
Palestine through the desert. We want that man, 
Ras-al-Omer.” 

“He made a mistake, though, and led us towards 
Sheba! At anyrate, we'd better keep jogging south- 
ward until this range of hills takes a twist to the west.” 

“Right,” said I; “but ’tis time to look out for a 
camping-place. Night will soon be upon us!” 

The Parson, who was riding in front, suddenly drew 
round his horse, and came cantering back. 

“Halt!” cried he. “Our old foes are just ahead !— 
the sweet trio, Aldego, Green Eye, and Black Fox! 
They didn’t spot me!” 
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“Smite my gizzard!” said Silas. “Heres a go! 
What were the villains doing?” 

“Squabbling about a horse! A stray beast, very 
likely, that they'd captured. Perhaps one of their 
own!” 

“Hold my mare, Silas,” said I. “Jack, you dismount. 
We'll creep forward and observe their movements !” 

In another moment Featherstone and I were stealing 
over the sand towards some big’ boulders of white stone. 
Standing behind these, we could see Black Fox, with 
a sullen scowl darkening his face, holding a horse 
by the mane, while the others whispered together. 
They were so close that we heard snatches of their talk. 
Aldego turned to the gaunt, crafty-eyed man. 

“Then you won't draw lots, Black Fox ?” 

“Not I!” replied he in a surly tone. “’Twas me 
caught the beast. You've no hand in him!” 

“Ay, but didn’t we swear to stick to one another 
through thick or thin when we left the Fearnought ? 
You want to desert Green Eye and me, don’t you, now ?” 

“No, but I'll ride the hoss and you can walk behind. 
More than that, you shall both have a spell in the saddle 
if you'll git off when I gives the word. What can be 
fairer ?” 

“The brute could easily carry two,” put in Green Hye. 


“Vou’re a liar! He eouldn't!” 
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“Call me that, do you, matey?” cried the Sardinian’s 
lieutenant, his emerald orbs growing fierce with rage. 


“'Then here’s something to pay for yer impudence !” 





I WHIPPED OUT MY SWORD AND WAITED. 


Snatching a pistol from his belt, he snapped both 
triggers, but the weapon refused to go off. 

Black Fox gave a howl, and struck the green-eyed 
ruffian across the mouth with his fist. 


Then he screamed horribly, as Aldego, swift as 
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thought, plunged his long curved knife into the 
seaman’s side. 

Black Fox fell writhing, and Green Eye sprang like 
a wild beast at his throat, and strove to throttle him. 

Jack Featherstone, hot with wrath and horror, ran 
towards them, shouting, with his blade bare, and I 
followed. 

The Sardinian calmly wiped the red staims from his 
knife. His companion sprang up with a curse; but he 
had done his work—Black Fox was dead. 

Then Green Eye winked at his leader, glanced around 
to see that the coast was clear, and advanced towards us 
threateningly. 

“Jack,” said I, “these scoundrels mean mischief! 
Stick close to me, lad!” 


With that I whipped out my sword and waited. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE DESERT MARCH 


GREEN Eye glared at me, and pulled out his cutlass. 
Twas clear he thirsted for a fight, but Aldego caught 
his arm, with an angry exclamation, 

“Stand back, you mad-brained fool!” he snarled. 
“Soft words are of more avail than steel. Leave me 
to settle the matter.” 

Then he coolly approached to within three yards 
of us. 

“A fair evening, sefiors,’ he began, falling into his 
mellow, Spanish way of spéaking, and letting the lids 
droop over his glittering eyes. “This is a most pleasant 
surprise. I feared one of you was in heaven. Where 
is the gentle Blazer ?” 

“TIn—the other place, very likely,” I replied, with a 
grim chuckle. “You'll join him one day, no doubt. 
How many murders does this make? Ten, twenty, 


eh ?” 
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“What matter?” quoth he. “Black Fox was insolent 
and greedy.” 

“He was a saint compared to you!” cried Jack 
Featherstone, in a passion. “You slimy, treacherous, 
smooth-tongued fiend! Who killed José, and stabbed 
Rice when he was down? Who took Hotspit's 
life? Who slew Bevil Featherstone on Hartland 
beach ?” 

“Calm yourself, sefior,’ replied Aldego. “I perceive 
that the Doctor has been telling tales. We meant to 
have some pretty sport with him, but he gave us the 
slip.” 

“What d’ye want with us?” roared Green Eye. 

“Not much,” said I. “Only that map your friend 
stole from Hotspit. Come, Aldego, hand it over.” 

The Sardinian vaulted upon the horse’s back, and 
laughed aloud. Then he drew the parchment from his 
breast, and flourished it in my face. 

“You have no guns,’ he said, “so you can't shoot us. 
We've got pistols, but they're useless. This places us 
on equal footing, senor. Shall we fight with our good 
blades for this yellow rag—I against you—Green Eye 
hand to hand with the boy Featherstone? By the bye, 
is he of the same blood as my old employer? The 
thought has often struck me.” 


“ Bevil Featherstone was my uncle,” said Jack. “Ive 
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a debt to wipe out with you. Let me get within sword- 
length, and I'll settle it, once for all.” 

I never saw Jack Featherstone in such a white-hot 
rage. He would have attacked Aldego, quick as 
thought—and small blame to him—if I hadn’t seized 
his wrist. 

“Tis no use to quarrel, Jack. Let the villain be, for 
the time.” 

Aldego and his lieutenant muttered together a 
moment. ‘Then they both leered. 

“Look here,” cried Green Eye, swinging round on us, 
“have you found the treasure ?” 

“ What's that to you?” 

“Oh, naught at all; only ‘tis strange you should wear 
such costly little flesh-stickers in your belts.” 

“Those daggers are worth some money,” chimed in 
Aldego. “Antique, too. Sefiors! seniors! I feel sure 
you have had good fortune!” 

He spoke carelessly, but I saw the greedy glitter of his 
lustful eyes as he set them again upon our new weapons. 
Green Eye glared like a tiger scenting prey. He came 

a step nearer, and said, in a crafty manner— 

“Mr. Doctor, is there any more diamonds left in that 
mountain ?” 

“Plenty,” said I, “but you'll never find them.” 

“Why ?” 
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“Because you don’t know where they’re stored, and I 
shan’t tell you.” 

“Won't you, though?” said he, stroking his chin. 
“What, not if we give you this here map ?” 

“Certainly not. Besides, you'd be afraid to go back. 
The devil lives in that burning mountain.” 

He shuffled his feet uneasily. Then Aldego came 
forward, leading the horse. 

“Hark you, sefiors,” he said. ‘“ We wish to be friendly 
with you. Now, without this map you can never find 
your way back to Tyre.” 

“ How did we get here, then?” 

“ Ah, you were half-way through the desert before you 
lost it. “Twas chance that led you straight. Now this is 
my offer. J imagine that your friends are somewhere 
near—the swash-buckler Priest and the Captain. Ho! 
there they are, just coming in view, with camels laden 
to cruelty. Heaps of treasure, eh, senior?” 

I was vexed that Hawker and Silas had not 
stayed where wed left them, so made no answer to 
Aldego. 

“Well,” he went on, “you have riches, and I’ve naught, 
save this map, which Ill give into your keeping, if 
youll promise me two things.” 

“What ?” 


“First, give us your protection across the desert; we 
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want naught more, and will keep off at a respectful 
distance.” 

“ Aught else ?” 

“Ay; a passage back to Cagliari in the Fearnought. 
There she lies, at Tyre, in-charge of the boatswain, and 
six of your own countrymen. ‘Tis little we ask. I tell 
you once more, there’s no chance of getting through the 
desert without the map. Take five minutes; return to 
your comrades and talk it over. We will await you 
here.” 

“What’s your opinion of the fellow’s suggestion ?” 
said Jack. “ Mind, he’s a blackguard, a liar, and a foul 
murderer. I can scarce keep my hands off his throat. 
D’ye think the boatswain’s still alive, and the other 
men ?” 7 

“Doubtful. But ‘twould be a grand thing to get 
possession of that map. We can't go back through 
Sheba, and are travelling now well-nigh at random.” 

“Well, do as you please,” replied Jack. “Ask Silas 
Clewer about the plan, and hear what Hawker’s got 
to say.” 

We returned to our companions. 

“T’m glad Black Fox is dead,” said the Captain, when 
he heard our tale. “’Tis easier to deal with two rogues 
than three. Better accept their offer.” 

The Parson was of the same mind, so I beckoned to 
Aldego and Green Eye. They came up to us. The 

19 
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Sardinian laid the map on the ground, and drew a 
crucifix from his breast. 

“Worthy sefiors, swear upon this to keep your 
word of honour,” said he. “You'll agree to give us 
food ?” 

“That was not in the terms laid down just now,” 
quoth the Parson. 

“But we must eat. Green Eye wants a horse; you 
have a spare steed or two. I promise we shall keep far 
behind your caravan. You will put us safely ashore at 
Cagliari. Swear to do this.” 

We humoured him. Featherstone took the map from 
his hands and gave it into my keeping, while Jerry let 
Green Kye have a store of provisions and some water. 
He begged for rum or brandy, but we had none to 
spare. Thus was our bargain struck. 

They camped that night a little distance from us. 
Next day we set forth again, and saw them prepare to 
follow. 

So we journeyed on, day after day, through forests, 
and over grassy plains, until the last mountain dis- 
appeared from view. Then we sighted the desert. 
Parson Hawker shot some birds and one or two musk- 
deer—a wholesome change from the meat-cakes which 
chiefly sustained us throughout the long march. Silas 
Clewer’s visage grew leaner as the weeks went by, and 


Hawker’s colour faded away in a sad manner. 
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Jack Featherstone stood the heat bravely; but Jerry 
suffered very much. 

Aldego and Green Eye made no further advances 
towards friendship, though they often cast covetous 
glances at the treasure, so securely packed in their own 
blankets and strapped to our camels. They rode about 
five hundred yards in the rear, and every three or four 
days we gave them a supply of cakes and water, if they 
wanted it. 

Parson Hawker never looked upon them without 
suspicion. 

“The rogues are full of malice yet,’ he would say. 
“Twill be a happy hour when we drop them at 
Cagliari. “Tis a fine chance we haven’t run against 
any of their sweet companions. D’ye think they're 
living ?” 

“Yes, why not? They'll wander among the plains 
and hills till they starve, or knife one another. Rascals 
of. their kidney will squabble for certain if they’re 
together, now their captain has deserted them.” 

“Well, I hope all will go right with us. We are 
‘nearing Mustemah. ‘Twill be glorious to drink cool, 
fresh water once more. You've got the map, Trefusis?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Take care of it. Aldego should be watched night 
and day. He'd use that crooked-bladed knife again 
with the keenest joy if the chance occurred.” 
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“He won't have the opportunity. Our night-watch 
is sharply kept.” 

“Yes; but he and Green Eye will accompany us 
aboard the Fearnought. Our promise is given, and 
can't be broken.” 

“That’s so; but the ruffians can do naught against 
five of us.” 

“There'll be nothing to fear if we find Joe Bastard 
and the other true Britons safe and hearty,” replied 
Hawker; “but I shall be amazed if they’re alive.” 

“Don’t croak, Parson,” said Jack Featherstone. “The 
Captain’s the man for that. There’s no need for you to 
play the raven. Everything seems to be going jollily. 
Why, we'll be home by Christmas !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
TWO ROGUES WELL TRAPPED—THE PIRATE 


“THERE'S the Fearnought!” cried Parson Hawker. 

“Where?” shouted the Captain. “Oh, I spy the 
beauty! By Heaven! the sight of her spars is a treat.” 

“T could dance with glee,’ said Featherstone. 
“ Hurrah, boys! fora safe voyage back to Devon!” 

At last we had reached Tyre. The town lay just 
below us, and beyond shimmered the blue bay. Our 
ship rode at anchor, looking a perfect picture to my 
eyes; but Silas Clewer, as he gazed, waxed wroth. 

“Tve a mind to smite Joe Bastard over the head,’ he 
growled, “for letting the jolly-boat swing about under 
the brig’s stern. Here, lads, I'll go aboard at once and 
put things straight while you get rid of these horses. 
No doubt one of those dirty-skinned fishermen will 
paddle me out to her.” 

“Wait a bit,’ said Hawker; “we'll start together. 
Here come Aldego and Green Eye.” 

The Sardinian, as he approached, smiled sweetly and 


bowed. 
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“You'll keep your promise, sefiors?” said he. 

“You shall sail with us to Cagliari,’ replied 
Silas. “There we wash our hands of you and your 
friend.” 

“°-Tis handsomely said, most noble Captain. May we 
assist you to unload the treasure ?” 

“No!” roared Clewer. “Stand aside!” 

Aldego’s sleepy, lustrous eyes blazed like stars, but he 
made no answer. 

Half an hour later we had sold our horses and camels 
for a mere trifle to a cunning merchant. Aldego and 
Green Eye also got rid of their nags. A fishing-craft 
lay on the beach. When the jewels and gold were in 
the bows, I mounted guard over them. Hawker, much 
against his will, was seated beside Aldego; the other 
villain lay in the waist of the boat. 

As we neared the Fearnought Silas Clewer began to 
foam, and used the most terrible language. 

“Tis disgraceful!” he bellowed, staring at the ship. 
“T never saw a craft worse looked after than my brig’s 
been. Bastard the boatswain shall be flogged! Il cat- 
o’-nine-tail him myself! The topsail’s loose and flapping ; 
the sides are filthy with weed and wash from the dirty 
shore. What must her decks be like? And where are 
the men? I can’t see anybody.” 

The rest of us remained grimly silent. Green Eye 


stole a crafty look at Aldego. We ran alongside. 
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I was the first to climb aboard; then came Jack 
Featherstone. We lowered ropes, hauling up the 
packages of jewels one at a time. The decks were 
empty ; nota soul could be seen. When all the treasure 
had been drawn from the fishing-boat, Hawker, Jerry, 
and the Captain came up the side; then the mutineers 
followed. Silas flung some coins to the Tyre rowers, 
who grinned and pulled off towards the beach. 

“Now,” cried he, turning hotly on Aldego, “what's 
the meaning of this? Where are the Englishmen you 
left aboard ?” | 

“How should I know, courteous Captain? They 
were here when [ started with my companions on our 
trip into Arabia.” 

“Tis a lie! You’ve murdered them too!” 

“Nay, sefior, upon my word of ”— 

“Pshaw! The word of a scoundrel, a liar, a common 
stabber, is worth naught! Come, Doctor, let us go 
below. Hawker, Featherstone, cock your guns and 
watch those ruffians.” 

We ran down the companion ladder. 

At the bottom I stepped upon a naked cutlass ; some 
pistols and a cap lay near. Bursting into the cabin, we 
came upon traces of a savage fight. Dark crimson spots 
-upon the floor showed where blood had been spilled. 
Great splashes dyed the white planks outside. The 
light glaring through the open door revealed thick clots. 
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Weapons were scattered about: swords, rusty and 
stained, and two or three knives. 

“Tis naught but accursed villany !” cried the Captain. 
“ Bastard and his mates have been murdered, every one! 
That Aldego is Satan himself. He ain't fit to live 
another minute. Il heave him overboard! Nay, we'll 
shoot him down, and Green Eye too!” 

“But remember our promise to the rascals. Hawker 
won't have it broken.” 

“Then they shall go to Cagliari in irons!” 

Silas Clewer left me, and returned with a couple of 
pairs of manacles. 

“The next thing is to secure ’em,’ said he, priming his 
pistols. 

We went on deck. Aldego’s face grew livid when he 
caught sight of the irons; Green Eye's ugly visage 
turned yellow. 

The Sardinian let a hand shde to the knife in his belt, 
and gave a snarl like a trapped wolf. 

“Stow that!” cried the Captain. “Drop your blade, 
or I'll blow your brains out!” | 

He advanced, levelling the pistol. Aldego, with an 
oath, threw away his weapon. Green Eye scowled 
fiercely, but cast down his cutlass without a word. 

Five minutes later the two rogues were safely chained 
below. 


“Now I can breathe with freedom!” said Silas, 
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strutting up and down the quarter-deck, and clapping 
his great hands together. 
“ How about the stores? Aught left in the larder ?” 
« Plenty of mouldy biscuit, 
sir, salt junk, and capital wine 


in the locker,’ chirped 
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‘Sstow HAT!” CRIED THE CAPTAIN. 


“Glorious! Those Tyre fishermen must be honester 
men than I thought. They might have looted the ship. 
Your parishioners would have done so in a twinkling, 
Hawker, if they’d had the chance.” 
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“Perhaps so,” replied the Parson shortly. “No 
business of yours, though.” 

“Sober! Sober! No insolence, my friend! Re- 
member youre a common seaman now, and under my 
orders. How on earth we shall work the Fearnought 
home I can’t think! Jerry must be cook and cabin-boy, 
the rest of you the crew. Ill steer the brig myself 
through the night watches. Heaven grant there be no 
pirates or French vessels in the way! But until we pass 
the Straits danger won’t leave us for a moment.” 

Hawker stripped to his jersey, and tied the red hand- 
kerchief once more about his head. 

“Let's be off!” he cried. “ITIl make a rare sailor! 
What’s your first wish, Captain ?” 

“To get out of this bay,” said Silas. “Now, you 
lubbers, man the capstan! Put your strength into the 
work, Trefusis! Steady, Jack Featherstone, steady! 
All together! All together!” 

He burst out singing— 

‘‘Hey, boys! for the merry, merry whizz 
Of the round-shot flying through the sails! 


Ho, lads! for the jolly, jolly fizz 
Of the powder on the Frenchmen’s tails!” 


Up came the anchor. We sprang aloft—the sails 
boomed out one by one; Silas Clewer was at the helm, 
and away sped the gallant Fearnought before a stiff 


breeze. 
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There is no space in this narrative to tell how we 
gave the slip to a brace of Morocco pirates, cruising off 
Candia in search of prey ; and how a British man-o’-war 
hailed us, but refused help when Silas pleaded distress 
and craved for hands. Her captain replied that he 
wanted all his men for the quarrel with the French, 
which was still cheerfully proceeding. 

So we sailed on, and had the good luck to reach the 
Gulf of Cagliari in safety, after many hardships and 
escapes. 

Green Eye and Aldego, freed from their irons, were 
brought on deck. 

“Here is your destination,” said Silas. “Take a boat 
and row ashore. Be quick! We're in haste to see the 
last of such rogues!” 

The Sardinian flung back his head and laughed 
mockingly— 

“We thank you, sefiors, for your company! Tis hard 
to say farewell! Must we go? I weep to part!” 

“Begone!” cried Hawker, in a pretty passion. “You 
serpent! Of all the loathsome, red-handed rascals in 
this world you're the blackest and worst! Go on with 
your villany, and you'll rival the foul fiend himself ere 
long! As for Green Eye—well, I’m thankful I shan't 
have to glint back on such a crime-roll when my 
last hour comes. The devil will claim you both, for 


certain.” 
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Aldego showed the malicious gleam of his white teeth. 
Green Eye screwed up his brows and scowled savagely. 

“Be off,’ shouted the Captain, “or Dll have you 
chucked overboard !” 

Jack lowered a small boat and threw in a couple of 
paddles. The two rascals dropped into her. 

“One request!” cried Aldego. “Give me my knife. 
It hes by the companion hatch. “Tis an old friend !” 

The Parson snatched the weapon up with a muttered 
curse, and flung it at the Sardinian, who caught the 
handle deftly and thrust the blade into his belt. 

“TY thank you, reverend sir,’ he said, at the same time 
pushing off from the vessel’s side. “I trust you'll make 
the closer acquaintance of this noble steel one day—or 
one night !” 

“Ay, shouted the leutenant, waxing bold. “We 
shall meet again, mates, and I promise to cut all yer 
throats when the chance comes!” 

Hawker swung the ducking-gun to his shoulder. 

Green Hye choked back the torrent of vile threats 
that rose to his tongue, and pulled lustily at the oars 
in his hurry to get out of range of that terrible weapon. 

Round went the Fearnought. We returned cheerily, 
with lightened hearts, to our duty, and ere dusk crept 
down upon the sea had left the Gulf of Cagliari far 
behind. 3 
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“Did you notice a long, black, rakish craft at anchor 
not far from where we dropped Aldego and Green Eye?” 
said Jack Featherstone to me. 

“Yes. I thought she seemed of suspicious build, and 
might have been a pirate or privateer.” 

“That precious brace of villains made straight for 
her. I watched them closely.” | 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Tis strange they didn’t row towards the town.” 

“ Now, Mr. Featherstone,” cried the Captain, who was 
at the wheel, “Ill have no idle talk aboard my ship! 
Go below, sir!” | 

Jack obeyed without a murmur. 

“Come here, Trefusis,’ continued Silas. “ Was 
Featherstone yarning about that shady vessel lying 
in the Gulf?” ) 

“Yes; he said Aldego and Green Eye pulled in her 
direction.” 

“Whew!” said the Captain softly, and then whistled 
to himself. | 

“ Aught in the wind ?” I asked. 

“T should think so! Why, that ship’s a pirate, for 
certain, and the Sardinian knows her! He'll tell her 
captain a cussed fine tale about the treasure that’s 
stowed away below, and the rascals will chase us in the 
hope of getting it. That’s my opinion. Still, we must 
hope for the best, and shall find out the truth in the 
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morning. Good-night. Follow Featherstone, and get 
some sleep.” 

I said nothing to the others, but next day, at dawn, 
I was at the masthead, and the first thing I saw was 
a sail miles astern of us. As time went on, she drew 
nearer, and through the glass we could plainly see that 
her masts raked, and the hull was low and black. 

“-Tis the pirate, safe as guns!” quoth Silas. “She's 
a foreigner, and lugger-rigged for fast sailing. Of all 
the holes we’ve been jammed into, this is the tightest !” 

“D’ye think she'll catch us?” 

“'Trefusis, I'll tell you my very heart’s fear! And ’tis 
this: that we're all as good as dead men! The pirate 
is creeping and crawling closer every hour, and there’s 
a pretty piece of sport in store for them. And when 
they do overhaul us—well, I warn you, Im in a lather 
of horrid dread about the end of it!” 

Just then the Parson rushed on deck with a loud 


shout. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE CHASE 


“HERE'S a merry game!” cried Hawker, his jolly face 
wreathed in smiles. “Jerry tells me we're being chased 
by a pirate. He overheard you two fools grousing 
about the pity of it. Why, ’tis glorious news! I feared 
our venture would be spoiled by a tame run home to 
Hartland, but there’s a chance of some choice fun 
coming to pass. Jack Featherstone’s hard at work 
whetting his blade and singing gleefully!” 

“There’s naught to be gleeful for,’ grumbled Silas. 
“They'll make us walk the plank when they catch us, 


1 


or stick a knife betwixt our ribs Whereupon Parson 
Hawker, who did strange things in the simplest way, 
went off to a corner by himself, and when he returned 
was in a rollicking humour. 

“The Lord will deliver us, lads,” said he; “for He 
knows we shall do good with this treasure, whereas the 
pirates would only sink deeper into wickedness if they 


had these riches to play with. Therefore, keep stout 
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hearts, clear heads, and a staunch hope that we're in the 
right of it! I thought,’ contmued the Parson, with a 
sigh of rich resignation, “that we'd done with fighting. 
Yet if these rogues force us, what can we do but resist ?” 

So saying, he hitched up his breeches, tightened his 
sword-belt, and loosened the great cutlass in its sheath. 

Silas Clewer laughed loud and long. 

“Aldego spoke truth once in his life, and that was 
when he called you a swash-buckler priest,’ said I. 
“You do love a cut-and-thrust encounter.” 

“JTife’s a long warfare—naught else!” quoth the 
Parson. “I should be a base coward if I failed to fight 
these Philistines as valiantly as I strive to beat off the 
devil !” 

Jack Featherstone came towards us, followed by the 
huntsman. 

“Jerry,’ roared Hawker, “go and load my ducking- 
gun! Two bullets in each barrel, my man, and a little 
shot into the bargain if you like.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” said the Captain. “They 
won't come within range of your cannon for some time. 
There’s no pressing danger.” | 

The day following we were through the Straits and 
off Cape St. Vincent. The pirate was gaining on us 
slowly, there was no doubt of that. But towards 
evening we appeared to have shaken her off a bit, and 


the Captain’s spirits rose with a bound. “I'll make bold 
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to say, he cried, “that the villains won’t overtake us 
if the wind holds strong till we cross the Bay —two 
days, perhaps three, from this. The Fearnought is 
making fine speed. I’m proud of her! ’Tis lucky she’s 
a brig and easily handled!” 

“What d’ye think of your crew?” asked Jack. 

“Willing, cheerful, and prompt to obey! Make 
capital seamen in time. Hawker’s the smartest hand 
about the rigging. He climbs like a cat now his flesh 
is gone. Talks too fast. That’s his fault !” 

“The lugger hasn’t gained on us much the last few 
hours.” 

“No, but we can scarce hope to escape, and five men 
can't make a successful fight against fifty or sixty, 
however true our aim may be with the guns!” 

_ Here Jerry groaned in such a soul-sinking way that 
the Parson came and smote him across the back with a 
cutlass sheath. 

“Hearts up, man!” he cried. “Never say die! Why, 
J erry, before a week’s past youll be spliced to Ann 
Jennings! There. now. Think of that! And I 
warrant in a few years time you'll have a strapping 
boy or two, well able to sound their father’s horn.” 

At this rosy picture of his future Jerry changed his 
tune, and cut off to brew something choice for the 
Parson’s supper. 

So day after day passed, until the Fearnought, 
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steered in magnificent fashion by the Captain, who was 
now at the helm almost continually, sighted at last the 
Land’s End. 

Bless my heart, what a cheer we gave! 

And yet that stubborn pirate kept up the chase. 
At one time it seemed as though we should altogether 
run away from her: then she steadily regained her 
position and came along before a spanking breeze— 
creeping close to the shore and cutting off all our 
chances of running for safety into the St. Ives Bay, 


which plan was suggested by Jack Featherstone. 


‘Twas an hour after dawn—and a terrible morning. 
A great sea was running: there was every sign of a 
coming storm. The sea-mews screeched past ; now and 
then a big wave flung us his crest with a swish-sh-sh! 
and a deluge of icy water poured over the decks. 

Silas Clewer, as usual, was at the helm, his long, 
lean face and purple nose half smothered in a thick 
comforter. The rest of us clung to the rigging, 
awaiting his orders, for the pirate lugger had altered 
her course, and was making straight for our gallant brig. 

““Twould be frightful if she dished us now,’ said 
Hawker, “and we so near home. I seem to smell plum- 
pudding when I look towards Harty Point. D’ye 
remember the season, Trefusis? “Tis Christmas Day 


to-morrow.” 
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I made no answer, but gazed up at the leaden skies. 
Mighty clouds were rising out of the west. The bitter 
wind cut us through and through; icy rain and sleet 
came sweeping in from the sea, soaking us to the skin, 
and seeming to chill our very bones. 

We could plainly see the low, evil hull of the great 
lugger as she plunged through the waves in pursuit— 
ay! and I clearly heard voices, and a sound as of 
running men handling her in noisy haste. 

Then, all at once, she loomed up amid the dense 
weather right alongside. There was a crash, and a 
shot flew betwixt Featherstone and me. 

“Man the Long Tom! Quick, lads, for the love of 
Heaven!” cried Silas Clewer from his post at the wheel. 
“Nay, come here, Trefusis. Ill try my luck. You look 
after the helm.” 

I took his place in an instant, and the Captain sprang 
to the gun. 

“Slue him round!” he shouted. Then came the report, 
and afterwards a momentary silence, followed by the 
ring of metal and the creaking of stiff ropes as they got 
the gleaming growler into the humour for another roar. 

Once more Silas Clewer applied the match : straddling, 
with thin legs wide apart, to grip fast with his feet the 
slippery boards. A terrific yell from Hawker and a 
loud oath rapped out mirthfully by the Captain told me 


that this time luck was ours. 
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“Her mizzenmast’s gone, my hearties!” cried Jack 
Featherstone. 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed the Parson, shaking the wet 
from his long cloak. 

“Port your helm!” shouted Silas, in a voice of 
thunder. “Steady! Steady! So!” 

Down came another rush of hail and sleet, and we 
dashed across the pirate’s bows. I caught a glimpse of 
dark, savage faces and bright weapons as the great 
lugger lay down to a squall, and showed her glistening 
decks with rows of guns grinning through open port- 
holes. Next moment the Fearnought had shot ahead, 
and for a while we were safe, but the pirate rigged 
a spare mast in a wonderfully short space of time and 
kept the inner berth. There was no chance of making 
for Padstow. 

When the afternoon was drawing to a close we were 
off Bude Bay and our pursuer no great distance astern. 
The weather got worse, and Hawker was sent aloft 
with Jack to take a reef in the maintop-gallant-sail. 
The rain almost ceased. JI saw the Parson on the yard, 
hard at work, and then, the Powers alone know how it 
happened, but the brig gave a lurch, and the worthy 
Vicar, losing his hold, fell with a ery into the sea. 

He struck out manfully, and threw up one arm, 
meaning us to go on our way—and, indeed, the storm 


would allow us to do naught else. The weather, clear- 
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ing suddenly, revealed the lugger, now terribly near, 
and though the light was waxing dim, we saw a rope 
cast dexterously by a practised hand to our unhappy 
comrade. Hawker seized it (to our marvel, for what 
awaited him but death ’mid such a crew of villains ?) 
and was hauled aboard the pirate by a dozen swarthy 
fellows, all fiercely yelling with delight. I groaned 
aloud. The Captain cursed and swore. Jack Feather- 
stone was silent, but I heard Jerry Yeoman sobbing 
like a great grief-stricken boy as he clung to the 
shrouds. 

Ten minutes later we passed Sandymouth, by 
Kalkhampton. 

Darkness came, with more foul weather. 

“°Tis another such a gale as that which brought my 
Uncle Bevil ashore!” said Featherstone. “ Here's 
Hartland Point right ahead, and yet I care not a rap 
about reaching home now Hawker’s gone! Where's 
the lugger?” 

I had no heart to reply. 

A peal of thunder shook the heavens—a blaze of 
lightning lit the sea! Our foes were close upon us. 
Their guns rang out, but they fired at random, for no 
shot came near the brig. 

“Shall we try Long Tom again?” I shouted to Silas 
Clewer. 

“No!” he cried. “What use? Strike me stark, ’tis 
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over! We're lost!” and the Captain, worn out and 
done for, pitched forward and fell crashing on his face. 

I ran to the wheel. 

Once more the lightning glared. Sky, sea, and grim 
black cliffs appeared as plain as day. 

“Great Heavens!” cried Jack Featherstone. “ Look ! 
Look !” 

‘Twas but a glimpse my eyes caught of the pursuing 
ship, but never shall I forget the horror that struck me 
cold and powerless. 

She lay to the right of us—within a hundred yards 
of the brig’s stern. Perchance ‘twas fancy, but I 
seemed to see Aldego standing on the upper deck, 
surrounded by the scoundrel crew. But ‘twas something 
dangling from the yardarm that well-migh spht my 
heart with sorrow—the dark figure of a hanged man ! 
It twisted and swung as the vessel plunged and dipped 
amid the waves. 

“Tis the corpse of Parson Hawker!” said Featherstone 
very solemnly. “God rest his noble soul !” 

I staggered. He put forth his young and supple 
strength, half supporting me with one hand, and grasp- 
ing the wheel with the other. 

Then I heard him shout again, and his voice seemed 
a long way off. 

“Trefusis! He is avenged! The pirate has run right 


upon the Shagger Rock !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
HOME 


THE logs blazed and crackled on the hearth. The wind 
still howled and raged around Hartland Hall. 

"Twas the eve of Christmas Day. The three of us 
sat near the fire, moody and sad at heart. 

By the door of the lofty, oak-panelled room stood 
Jerry Yeoman with his blunderbuss to guard the 
treasure, which lay in a great heap upon the stained 
floor. 

“Curse it!” cried Jack Featherstone, glancing at 
the glittering gems. “I would we had never gone to 
the East. How can these diamonds console us for 
the loss of Parson Hawker? Curse them, I say 
again !” 

Silas Clewer lifted his head, and blinked away the 
suspicion of a tear. 

“Poor fellow!” said he. “Ay, the boy’s right, Tre- 
fusis—there’s more to sorrow over than rejoice. The 


Parson was the purest-minded man that ever lived, the 
311 
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staunchest friend in the wide world, brave as a lion, 
always cheerful, gentler than a woman by a sickbed, 


and the most generous soul that ever shed abroad the 


light of true and perfect manhood. I grieve when I -— 


think of how I often treated him. And yet I loved 
him better than my life, knowing I was unworthy to 
buckle his shoes!” 

“Say no more,” I answered. “He would mourn to 
hear you so disparage yourself.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “Ill warrant he died gamely, 
and wish with all my heart we'd gone down together. 
There’s naught bright on earth without his sunny 
presence !” 

“The milk punch is ready!” said Jerry from the 
door ina melancholy snivel. “Shall it be brought in, 
Squire Jack ?” 

Featherstone shook his head, and the huntsman 
motioned the maid away. 

Of a sudden there was a scream and a scuffle. A 
blast of cold air swept through the hall. Someone was 
shouting and laughing in boisterous glee. 

We sprang to our feet. Jack and the Captain were 
as pale as death. 

“Whose voice was that?” I cried. “Not Hawker's! 
No, it can’t be Hawker’s !” 

Jerry flung down his blunderbuss as the wild and 


haggard figure of a man burst into the room, and, falling 
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on his knees, gripped the stranger’s legs with a yell of 
mad, exultant joy. 

“"Tis he!” sereeched Jack. “’Tis the Parson! Oh, 
Hawker! Heaven be praised for the sight of you— 
come back to us from the dead!” 

“Ts't his ghost?” cried Silas, staring at the Vicar 
with starting eyes. 

“Nay, nay! ‘Tis himself!” I answered, and ran to 
get a grasp of Hawker’s flesh, but found it hard work 
for Jerry still clung to his ankles. 

“Let go, you fool!” the Parson was shouting, holding 
a mighty bowl of steaming punch above his head with 
both hands. “Let go, man! I shall spill this rich 
liquor outside me instead of in, if you don't cease your 
mazed convulsions! And I’m dying for a drink of 
something hot!” 

In a jiffy we relieved him of the bowl, and then 
what did he do but pull a ham-bone from beneath his 
ragged jersey and begin gnawing at it, while we felt 
him all over and punched his sides to make sure he was 
alive. 

“Fetch food, Jerry!” cried Jack. “Can't you see the 
Parson’s starving ?” 

Presently, back ran the huntsman with good victuals. 
We set Hawker in a chair by the table and left him 
to it. | 

The maids were clustering around the door—villagers 
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poured in by scores; yet the Vicar took no notice of 
his flock until his teeth had been working half an 
hour. At last he leaned back with a sigh of great 
contentment. 


122 


“More punch!” were the first words his lips uttered 
after this noble repast. Taking a long drain from the 
tankard, he stood up and beamed upon everybody, with 
the colour returning to his cheeks. 

“Now,” cried Silas, seizing his hand, “tell us why 
that rope didn’t throttle you.” 

“What rope?” said the Parson. 

“Why, you were hanged! Featherstone and Trefusis 
saw your body dangling from the yardarm of the 
pirate !” 

“Nay! ‘Twas Green Eye’s corpse that swung so 
prettily.” 

“Green Hye’s?” we shouted. 

“Ay! It chanced that when I was drawn aboard 
the lugger they cast me into the scuppers. The 
scoundrel Aldego came and mocked me. A rope flapped 
idly from the yard. He made a noose and slipped it 
about my neck, saying I was ripe for hanging, and 
should be hoisted in five minutes. Green Eye lurched 
forward. The villain was half drunk. Drawing his 
blade, he swore to cut my head off, but the pirate 
captain gave him a shove and he fell heavily across me 


and lay well-nigh insensible. The captain and Aldego 
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were at daggers drawn. They snarled at each other 
every time the Fearnought slipped ahead a bit, and the 

captain told the Sardinian, in rough and ready English, 
that he’d fooled the lugger out on a wild-goose chase. 
They both got madder when Harty Point was shown 
bravely up by a dazzling flash of lightning, and I heard 
them agree to hang me without delay for naught but 
spite. 

“But a strange thing happened. Aldego cried out 
to Green Kye ordering him to run to the wheel. 

“Get up, you lazy dog!’ said he. ‘You know this 
coast so well that we'll trust you to cut out the brig, 
drunk or sober !’ 

“The Sardinian must have thought the man shamming, 
or he would scarce have thrown his own evil life into 
the hands of Green Eye, who was utterly helpless. 

“A grand thought struek me. In the dense darkness 
that followed the lightning glare I flung my cloak 
around the emerald-eyed rascal, fixed the noose over 
his head, and rushed aft to the helm, the steersman 
giving place to me without a word. 

“Tn a twinkling, amid jeers and savage taunts (meant 
for me) up went Green Eye to the yard. I heard 
Aldego’s mocking laughter, and chuckled to think that 
the joke was mine! 

“But we were gaining on you fast, lads, so what d’ye 
dream I did? 
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“Why, I steered the lugger bang upon the Shagger 
Rock !” 

“What!” cried Featherstone. “You wrecked the 
pirate that the Fearnought might escape? “Tis mar- 
vellous !” 

“Kven so, my son Jack!” repled the Parson modestly. 
“The lugger broke up in no time! I was cast hither 
and thither! Then I sank and bobbed up against a 
rock. You may guess how my fingers gripped that 
stone: and there I’ve been all day. At low tide I swam 
ashore. Dead bodies lay all about the beach. My foot 
tripped over a dark mass in a pool of blood. . Twas 
the pirate captain and Aldego, both covered with wounds 
from their long knives; the stiff fingers of each 
clutched the other’s throat, and thus they went to their 
account. 

“That’s the end of it, and here am I, safe and jolly, 
still Vicar of Hartland, and thirsting to pledge you in 
another tankard, for talking’s dry work! Hullo! here’s 
Ann Jennings, buxom asever! How are you, my dear? 
Glad to greet me again, eh?” 

The Parson’s faithful housekeeper rushed into the 
hall, shoving the villagers right and left, and giving 
little squeals of fond delight. 

“Lor’ a massy!” cried she. “’Ees, sure I be! Oh, 
Passon, Passon, thou dear good soul! What have ’ee 


been a-doin’ all this time, and me so lonely? And th’ 
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ould houze was cruel miserable wi out the clatter of thy 
tongue. And myself! well, there now, thee can fancy 
how terrible dull ‘twas—nobody’s feet to scrub Saturday 
nights—nobody to watch the frying of the hog’s pud- 
dings or stir the punch when ‘twas coming to froth— 
nobody to scatt stones at the chaps that steal the cherries 
every summer from our best tree—and not a soul to say 
‘Lor’ bless ’ee, Ann, you'm the choicest cook in the 
world!’ when the smell of my dinners is enough to 
mak’ a man’s innards turn head over tail wi’ rapture ! 
Oh, you duck of a chickey-biddy Passon! I love ‘ee 
dearly!” 

He exclaimed, “Steady, Ann, sober! Whoa-whoa! 
that'll do now! You shall marry Jerry, and he’s the 
proper man to hug. Take him! He’s yours! I'll splice 
you to him next Revel Day! Harty town shall play 
high jinks! Jerry, behold the reward of valour! “Tis 
the greatest prize I can bestow: better even than your 
share of the treasure are the virtues of Ann Jennings!” 

The huntsman came forward manfully, and the worthy 
woman fell upon him with vigorous caresses. 

“My good folk!” said the Parson, turning to his flock, 
who broke into a rousing cheer, “go to the kitchen, 
and you shall have beer and victuals. I thank Heaven 
that I have returned to you well and hearty, with 
riches enough to build Hartland Church afresh, let alone 


the tower, if *twere needed. To-morrow I shall distribute 
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guineas among those who have kept in the favour of 
Ann Jennings, my housekeeper, and puddings and ale 
to everybody, though Christmas Day will be past. 

“Arise! John Featherstone, Trefusis, and Captain 
Clewer! Let us drink to our future happiness, in the 
firm hope that we shall be guided to spend this wealth 
in a right and proper manner, befitting gentlemen and 
Christians! Fill the golden flagon with punch, Jerry 
Yeoman !” 

So we quaffed the loving-cup with full and thankful 
hearts. 

Jack Featherstone, his fine brown face all flushed 
with joy, smote the Parson lovingly on his shoulder. 

“Ay!” he cried, “and may we ever cleave together 
in the true, staunch friendship that bound us so closely 
throughout our wild adventurous travels! ‘Tis the 
best wish of my soul!” 
“Amen!” said Parson Hawker. “ Amen!’ 
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Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


A HAnpDsomE SERIES OF GIFTS FOR Boys AND GIRLS, PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ORIGINAL WOODCUTS. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


THE “SWAN” AND HER CREW;; or, 
The Adventures of Three Young 
Naturalists and Sportsmen on 
the Broads and Rivers of Norfolk. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Authcr of ‘‘ Peter Penniless,”’ &c. 
Fifth Edition, with Postscript 
and numerous Illustrations. 


‘* Few juveniles who have read ‘ The Swan 
and her Crew’ will ever forget the delight it 
gave them.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


WILDCAT TOWER; or, The Adven- 
tures of Four Boys in Pursuit of 
Sport and Natural History in 
the North Countrie. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER Davies. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

“‘Tt is a capital book for boys ; it abounds 
with stories of adventure, of natural history, 
of animals, and a variety of subjects which 
are full of interest.”—H estern Daily Mail. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; or, Flora Symbolica. Including 

Floral Poetry. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. With Illustrations 
printed in Colours. 

‘* A handsome edition of this favourite book. 


THE LAND OF FIRE: A Tale of Adventure. By Captain MaynrE 
Reip. With numerous Illustrations and a brief Life of the 
Author. 


‘“The book has intrinsic merit enough to make it a favourite at any time.’ —Post. 


CONJURER DICK; or, The Adventures of a Young Wizard. By 
ANGELO J. Lewis (Professor HorrmMann). With Illustrations. 


‘‘The Professor has an excellent vein of humour; and apart from the amusing 
character of his narrative, there is a fulness of knowledge imparted to the British 
youngster who is convinced that conjuring is an indispensable branch of education.’ 
— Western Morning News. 


ON DUTY. By AncEtica SeLpy. With numerous Original Illustra- 


tions by E. G. REYNOLDs. 
‘We have seldom seen a more charming story for children than this.”—Spectator. 


LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: A Story for Children. By C. J. Jones. With 
numerous Original Illustrations by C. PATTERSON. 


“‘Tt is so charmingly written that it should please all readers, the little hero isa 
real child, but one in a thousand.”—Morning Post. 
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THe Favourite Lipnrary—continued. 


NOAH’S ARK: A Tale of the Norfolk Broads. By DartEy DALE 
Very finely Illustrated from Designs by PAuL Harpy. 
“A breezy, pleasant story of the Norfolk Broads. An attractive volume for the 


long winter evenings, when ‘it is so pleasant to recall the bright summer days spent 
on the Broads, ‘dreamily drifting down the river.” —Sh-field Telegraph. 


HEART OF GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. Mrapr. With Twelve Original 
Illustrations by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, &c. 


‘Mrs. Meade’s volume is intensely interesting, and the story should be read, and 
doubtless will be, by many girls whose occupations and interests place them in the 
position of the characters in the work.’ —Guardian. 


TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By AtrHonse Karr. Edited by the 
Rev. J. G. Woop. With 117 Illustrations by W. Harvey. In 
small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


‘“‘There are few books which hava so thoroughly taken the juvenile world by 
storm as this capital volume ; and now it is issued with illustrations, and put into 
really good English, should command large and satisfactory support.”—Standarfl. 


PETER PENNILESS, Gamekeeper and Gentleman. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Daviss, Author of ‘‘The Swan and her Crew,” ‘‘ Wildcat Tower,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations by H. Srannarp. In 
small medium 8yo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


“‘This is in every respect a good, healthy boy’s book. There is nothing goody- 
goody about it. The principle running through ‘ Peter’s’ story is, ‘ Whatever thy 
right hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’””—Zand and Wuier. 


A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD: A Story for Children. By C. A. 
Jones, Author of ‘“ Little Sir Nicholas.’’ With Original Illus- 
trations by C. Patrerson. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards. 


“An attractive and well-written. story ; the children depicted are real children 
and interest the reader from the first to the last page.” —Court Journal. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HAVEN: A Story of Louisbourg. By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of the ‘‘Captain-General,’ &c. With Original Illus- 
trations from Drawings by W. S. STAcEyY. 


‘* A tale of adventure by sea and land a century and a half ago, when Nova Scotia 
was the scene of war, intrigue and ravage between the French, the British and the 
divided Indians. This story is well told and in a style calculated to captivate young 
folks who love to shudder while they read of daring deeds.” —The World. 


GODFREY MALDEN; or, The Squire’s Grandsons. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
FirtH. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


“‘This is an amusing tale for boys, written in such an easy and flowing style that 
it will be most attractive to all readers.’’—Court Journal, 


IVANDA: A Tale of Thibet. By Capt. ChraupE Bray, Author of 
“ Randall Davenant,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt. 

“This is one of the best gift books that have come under notice for many a day, 


and the author is to be congratulated on the production of a work so full of interest 
to young and old alike.” —]Vestern Daily Mercury. 
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Price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE ADVENTURE LIBRARY. 


A New SERIES OF Boy’s Girt Books. LARGE ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, handsome binding. 


HARRY RAYMOND: His Adventures with Pirates, Slavers and Canni- 
bals. By Commander L. Cameron, C.B., R.N. With Illustrations 
by F. A. FRASER. 


RONALD HALLIFAX; or, He Would be a Sailor. By ArtHUR LEE 
Knicut, Author of ‘The Cruise of the Theseus.” With Hight 
Original Illustrations by W. S. STAcEyY. 


‘This is a yarn of the sea, spun by one who has had practical acquaintance with 
that element. Mr. Knight writes of what he knows intimately, and the atmosphere 
of the book is of a genuine sort.” —Globe. 


WE THREE BOYS. A Year of Adventures. By L. VALENTINE. With 
Bight Original Illustrations by A. J. JOHNSON. 


‘““Such books as ‘We Three Boys’ must have a healthy effect.”—United Sevvice 
Gazette. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer GREENE. With Eight Original 
Illustrations by A. W. CooPEr. 


‘©¢ Burnham Breaker’ is a story of the coal regions, and is constructed with re 
markable skill, the plot being of thrilling but healthy inerest. A better book for 
a boy can scarcely be found.” —Derby Mercury. 


STIRRING TALES OF COLONIAL AD- 
VENTURE. By Sxrpp- SBor.aseE, 
Author of ‘‘ Daring Deeds,” ‘Tales 


Wit—scscnatags or Wak|| of the Bush,” &c. &c. With Hight 
§/GOLONIAL ADVENTURE & Original Illustrations by LancELor 





Ee, 


SPEED. 


““In ‘Stirring Tales’ Mr. Borlase has given 
us a volume which will be read by both young 
and old. Although written for boys, we think 
their elders will read it with equal avidity.”— 
Standard. 


CRIS FAIRLIE’S BOYHOOD: A Tale of 
an Old Town. By Mrs. Eroart, 
Author of ‘The Boy with an Idea,”’ 
&c. With Original Illustrations. New 
Edition. 


‘* A most interesting and instructive book for 
boys.’ 


SEA FIGHTS AND LAND BATTLES: From Sluys to the Bombardment. 
of Alexandria, and from Hastings to the Battles of the Soudan. 
By L. VALENTINE. With Original Illustrations. New Edition. 


‘One of the best prize books we have seen; the battle of Hastings is a fine piece 
of historical writing. ’—Spectator. 
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THE ADVENTURE LIBRARY — continued. 


CAPTAIN JACK; or, Old Fort Duquesne: A Story of Indian Adventure. 
By Cuartes McKnieut. With Original Illustrations. 


“This story is a continual feast of excitement, the incidents and hairbreadth 
escapes being graphically described.”—Duaily News. 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. By Grace Agquinar. With Six powerful 
Illustrations by LANcELOT SPEED. 


_ ‘This handsome volume is just the present fora boy. Mr. Speed, in his illustra- 
tions, has caught wonderfully the spirit of this truly noble work.” 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE GOLDEN-LINK SERIES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
EILDON MANOR. By the Author of “The Four Sisters.”’ With 
Original Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 


‘* A most interesting tale ; the author attracts the reader’s attention from first to 
last.” —-Guardian. 


MARIAN AND HER PUPILS. By CuHartorre Lanxkestrer. With 
Illustrations. 


TWO YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Madame pr Préssensé. With 
Original Illustrations. 


THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. TIllus- 
trated with Coloured Plates. 


KATIE; or, The Simple Heart. By D. Ricumonp, Author of ‘Through 
Life and For Life.’”? With Original Illustrations. 


RIBBON STORIES. By Lady Barker. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. By Lady Barker. With 
Original Illustrations. 


GOD’S SILVER; or, Youthful Days. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J. Greener. 
With Original Illustrations. 
‘Full of interest, and admirably portrays the aspirations and fancies which ani- 
mate the youthful mind.”—Timnes. 


A STORK’S NEST; or, Pleasant Reading from the North. By J. 
FuLFrorpD Vicary, Author of ‘‘ An American in Norway,” &c.. 


‘“ Those who care for a literature fresh and vigorous as the air which blows across 
the seas will find real enjoyment in this collection.”—Literary World. 
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OE Cals BLOlORKeSe 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
THREE FAVOURITE WORKS BY THE REY. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, Three Years in the 
Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. Incrauam, LL.D. With Original 
Illustrations. 

‘“This volume illustrates the decadence of the Hebraic power, and the final cul- 
mination is presented in our Saviour.” 

THE THRONE OF DAVID. From the Consecration of the Shepherd of 
Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. By the Rev. J. 
H. Incranam, LL.D. With Illustrations. 

‘This volume illustrates the grandeur of Hebraic history when ‘ The People of 
God’ had attained, under the reigns of David and Solomon, the height of their 
power and glory as a nation.” 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. By the Rev. J. H. 
IncGRAHAM, LL.D. With Illustrations. 

“‘ This volume takes up the Hebraic history at the time of the sale of Joseph into 
EEyP", and closes with the promulgation of the Two Tables of the Divine Law from 

inai. 

These Works serve to illustrate the three great periods of Jewish 
history, and throw considerable light upon the Bible narratives by 
bringing before the reader much that is important and interesting with 
regard to the social life of the peoples who were then engaged in 
making history. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ ZENOBIA.”’ 


ZENOBIA, Queen of Palmyra: A Tale of the Roman Empire in the 
Days of the Emperor Aurelian. By the Rey..Wiot1am WARE. 
With Steel Illustrations. 


AURELIAN; or, Rome in the Third Century. Being Letters of Lucius 
M. Piso from Rome, to Fausta, the Daughter of Graccuus, at 
Palmyra. -By the Rev. Win~1am WareE. With Steel Illustrations. 


JULIAN; or, Scenes in Judea. By the Rey. Wiznt1am WaRE. With 
Steel Illustrations. 


These three volumes are of the highest literary character, and will 
be found to give the reader a clear and enjoyable insight into the period 
of history dealt with. 


THE BOYS OF HOLY WRIT, and Bible Narratives. With Original 
Illustrations. 
Hn ds of tl th and boyhood i are i 
ore econ oie and boyhood of Scriptural characters, from Cain to St. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY WRIT. By the Rey. Hucu Huauss, 
D.D. With Original Coloured Illustrations. 


‘The story of the lives of more than twenty of the mothers and wo 
is told in this volume by a loving hand.” “ men of Israel 
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Price 2s. 6d. each. 
WORKS BY THE REV. E. P. ROE. 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST. By the Rey. E. P. Roz. With Original 
Illustrations. 


‘A charming love story, in which a girl’s playful jest leads to serious but finally 
happy consequences.”’ 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. By the Rey. E. P. Roz. With Original 
Illustrations. 


“‘ An exciting story of the destruction of a city, and of how the barriers between 
love and pride were removed. The heroine is a finely-drawn character.” 


OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. By the Rev. E. P. Roz. With 
Original Illustrations. 


‘A delightful tale. . . . . The heroine isa very charming maiden.” 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. By the Rev. E. P. Roz. With Original 
Tilustrations. 


** A tale of the beginning of the American war of Independence.” 
HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. By the Rev. E. P. Roz. With Original Illus- 
trations. 
‘* A powerful love story of the period of the Civil War in the United States.”— 
Literary World. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING: A Love Story. By the Rev. E. P. Ror. 
With Original Illustrations. 
‘*Mr. Roe writes with charming ease, grace and intelligence.” —Daily News. 
WITHOUT A HOME. By the Rev. E. P. Roz. With Original Illus- 
trations. 
‘* A deeply interesting and pathetic tale of a family struggling with poverty.” 
A KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Rey. E. P. Roe. 
With Original Illustrations. 


FAVOURITE WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.”’ 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Exizapeth WETHERELL. With 
Original Illustrations. 
SAY AND SEAL. By ExizaBETtH WETHERELL. With Original Illus- 


trations. 
‘Tf any man make religion as twelve and the world as thirteen, such a one hath 
not the spirit of a true man.” 


ELLEN MONTGOMERY’S BOOKSHELF. By EtizAsetH WETHERELL. 
With Original Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 
‘A suitable work for village libraries.” 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. By Miss Cummins, Author of ‘Mabel Vaughan.” 
With Original Illustrations. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: A Tale of Life among the Lowly. By Harriet 
BEECHER STOWE. Fully Illustrated. 


DUNALLAN;; or, Know what You Judge. By Gracze KENNEDY, Author 
of ‘‘ Father Clement.’’ With Original Illustrations. 
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“DARING DEEDS” LIBRARY. ‘‘A” Series. 


——_——_. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES; or, York and Lancaster. By Joun G. 
Epaar, Author of “Sea Kings and Naval Heroes.” With 
Original Illustrations. 


“¢ A book written to attract the English boys of to-day to a remarkable epoch in 
the history of their country.” 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danien 
DreForE. With numerous small and full-page Illustrations by 
ERNEST GRISET. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. New and unabridged Translation by 
Mrs. H. B. Pautt. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


TALES OF OLD OCEAN. By Lieut. C. R. Low. With Original Illus- 
trations. 


‘¢ Stirring tales of life at sea.” 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Roperr SoutHey. With Original Illus- 
trations. 


“‘The best eulogy of Nelson is the faithful history of his actions ; the best history 
that which relates them most perspicuously.” 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: His Travels and surprising Adventures. II- 
lustrated with Thirty-seven curious Engravings from the Baron’s 
Own Designs and Five Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


MARTIN NOBLE; or, A Boy’s Experience of London Life. By John 
G. Watts. With Original Illustrations by Gunston. 
‘Martin is simply a frank, manly lad, who does his best under all difficulties, and 


he secures the reader’s sympathy from the first. It is a brisk, cheerful story well 
told.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE YOUNG LAMBERTS: A Boy’s Adventure in Australia. By AuGusTA 
Marryat. With Original Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 


“This volume of adventure will be a welcome present to every boy who can read 
and enjoy a good healthy work.” —Wigun Obsiver. 


JACK STANLEY; or, The Young Adventurers. By Emini1a Marryat. 
With Original Illustrations by W. GunstTon. 


‘© A capital boy's story, the scene of which is laid in the lesser-known districts of 
New Zealand.’’—The Globe. 
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“DarInc DEEDS” Liprary (“ A” SERIES)—continued. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, The Wreck 
of the Pacific. By Capt. Marryar, 
R.N. With Sixty Original Illus- 
trations by E. J. WHEELER. 

‘“*This edition of Capt. Marryat’s well- 
known story is exceedingly tasteful, 
handsomely bound and liberally illus- 
trated.”—Manchester Examiner. 

POOR JACK. By Capt. Marryart, 
R.N. With Forty-six Illustrations 
after designs by CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, R.A. 

“We are glad to see in this sumptuous 
edition of ‘ Poor Jack’ a continued proof 
of the authors popularity.” — Literary 
World. 

THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. With over 

Halt Original Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBERT, F. A. FrasER, 
Cc. 


“‘ The perils, difficulties, and struggles of settlers ina new and strange land; the 
energy, pluck, and resources of the young people are told with all Captain Marryat’s 
well-known animation and skill.” 


HOW HE MADE HIS FORTUNE. By Juria A. W. pe Wirt. With 
Original Illustrations. 
“An admirable work to give to a boy, and one which no lad who intends to push 
on and make a position in the world will regret reading ; its spirit is ennobling, and 
the character of the hero is one well worthy of consideration.” —Literary World. 


AESOP’S FABLES. ‘Translated by SamurnL Croxatt, D.D.. and Sir 
RocGER L’Estrancre. With Applications and Morals by the Rev. 
G. F. TownsenD and L. VALENTINE. With 110 Original Illus- 
trations. . 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. New Edition, Revised, 
with Notes, by Rev. G. F. Townsrenp. With Original Illustrations. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuartes and Mary Lams. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by Mrs. H. B. PauLt. 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for the Young. With Illustra~ 
tions. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translated from the Danish by 
Mrs. H. B. Pauty. With Original Illustrations. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES. By NarHanteL HawtHorne, Author of ‘‘ The 
House with Seven Gables.”” With Original Illustrations. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. A Wonder-book for Boys and Girls. By 
NATHANIEL HawtHoRNE. With Original Illustrations. 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. By NatHanieL HawrHorne. With 
Illustrations. 
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“ Daring DrEps” Liprary (‘ A” SuRIEsS)—continued. 


GRIMM’S GOBLINS. ‘Translated from the German by Mrs. H. B. 
Pavitt and L. A. WHEATLEY. With numerous Original Illustra- 
tions. 


THE OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES. Edited by L. VALENTINE. With 
Original Illustrations. In this selection are included the best 
Stories by Madame D’AvLNoIs, PERRAULT, and others not repre- 
sented in the Brother Grimm’s Collection or Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR THE YOUNG. A New Translation by Mrs. 
H. B. Pautyu. With numerous Original Illustrations. 


THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL. By W. J. Gorpon. With Map and Illus- 
trations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
“One of the most interesting historical romances published forsome time. The 
writer succeeds in riveting the attention of the reader with all the fascination of the 
most sensational novel.” —Spectator. 


“DARING DEEDS” LIBRARY. ‘B” Series. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


A NrEw SERIES OF SELECTED Boys’ Booxs. HANDSOMELY BounpD 
AND WELL ILLUSTATED. 


————— WILLIS, THE PILOT; or, The 

ite ee y After Adventures of the Swiss 
ilg Family Robinson. With 

Original Illustrations. 


THE BOY WITH AN IDEA. By 
Mrs. Ernoart, Author of 
“Cris Fairlie’s Boyhood.” 
With Illustrations. 


““An amusing and well-written 
story for boys.” 


AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS; 
or, The Lost Fathers. By 
ANNIE Bowman. With Origi- 
nal Illustrations. 


‘A story of adventure amongst the 
tribes of India and Afghanistan.” 


A PERILOUS VENTURE: A Tale of the Days of Mary of Burgundy. 
By M. Hatt. With Original Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
‘““This charming romance, at once grave and humorous, and up to the last delight- 
fully mysterious, never gives the reader the chance of nodding.—Ziterary World. 
THE SCHOOLBOY BARONET. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J. Greenz, Author 
of ‘* Filling up the Chinks,” &e. With Original Illustrations. 


“An interesting and extremely well-told story of school life.”—Belfast Morning 
News. 
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“Darinc DreEps” Liprary (‘“‘B” SEerres)—continued. 


GILBERT’S SHADOW;; or, The Magic Beads. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J. 
GREENE, Author of “ Filling up the Chinks,” &c. With Original 
Illustrations. 

‘* An admirable story, well told and full of pathos.” —Standard. 


A MID OF THE: NAVAL BRIGADE. By Arrnor Lee Kyicur, 
Author of ‘‘ Jack Trevor,” ‘‘ Ronald Hallifax,” &c. With Original 
Illustrations by J. B. GREENE. 








SILAS K. HOCKING’S WORKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
Some few of Mr. Hocking’s Works will be found useful as Prizes for 


Children, but the greater number being for older readers, they are 
classed as Novels (see pages 20-22). 


UNIFORM WITH HOCKING’S WORKS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE TORN BIBLE; or, Hubert’s Best Friend. By Attce Somrrron. 
With Original Illustrations. 


‘A noble story teaching that, whatever may be the battle of life you have to fight, 
you must be humble towards your God and dutiful to your parents.” 
LAYTON CROFT; or, The Story of a Prodigal. By Aticze SomMERTON. 
With Original Illustrations. 


‘The author has woven a story both interesting and enjoyable, and at the same 
time depicted some charming country scenes and village personages.’’—Ohserve7. 
GRANNY’S BOY; or, Not Kin but Kind. By the Rey. THomas Key- 

wortH, Author of ‘‘The Naresborough Victory,” &c., &c. With 
Six Original Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 

‘¢¢Granny’s Boy’ interests the reader from the beginning, in the fortunes, trials, 
troubles, struggles, and successes of its young hero.” 

A LONG DELAY. By the Rev. THomas KmeywortH. With Six Original 
Illustrations. 


‘‘There is some excellent character-drawing in this little story, and everyone 
closes the book with hearty good wishes for Trum and Trot.”—JSirmingham Daily 
Post. 


CUSHIONS AND CORNERS; or, Pleasant and Awkward Ways. By 
Hon. Mrs. R. J. GREENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
“‘ An admirable story, showing how the magic of kindness had turned a corner 
into a cushion.” 


ON THE SHELF. By Harvey Gospex. With Illustrations by Miss C. 
PaTTERSON. Square crown 8yo, gilt, bevelled boards. 


‘© A charming collection of stories told by various books ‘‘on the shelf” of an old 
bookseller’s shop. Many are most pathetic, while the conversations between the 
wolumes are full of humour.” 
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THE BOYS’ GIFT LIBRARY. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


A New Series of Large Books, well illustrated and suitably bound. 
The volumes were specially selected for useas Prizes for Boys, and con- 
sist of healthy, stirring Tales of Adventure on both Sea and Land such 
as they know how to appreciate. 


LAND BATTLES, from Hastings to the Recent Battles in the Soudan. 
By L. VALENTINE. New Edition. With Original Illustrations, 
Brief sketches of our most famous land battles. 


DARING DEEDS, and Tales of Peril and Adventure. By Sxrpp BorwasE. 
New Edition. With Original Illustrations. 


‘““One of the most exciting books of adventure ever published.”—Wanchester 
Guardian. 


FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE: A Narrative of the Life of 
President Garfield. By W. M. THayEr. 


TRUE STORIES OF BRAVE DEEDS. Edited by Rey. G. T. Hoare. 
With Original Illustrations. 

“Some noble examples of manly courage, which are so profitably studied by the 
young, are here depicted.” 

SEA FIGHTS, from Sluys tothe Bombardment of Alexandria. By Mrs. 
VALENTINE. With Original [lustrations. 

‘*Stories and descriptions of the most interesting sea fights of the British Navy, 
designed to give some idea of the great and glorious records of our country’s sea, 
empire.” 

TALES OF OLD OCEAN. By Lieut. C. R. Low. With Original Ilus- 
trations. 

“« Stirring tales of life at sea.’ 


MEN OF NOTE ‘Their Boyhood and School-days. By Ernest Foster. 
- = With Original Illustrations. 


** A most interesting account of the early days of 
a few of the great men of the present and past 
century.” 


‘i RALPH LUTTRELL’S FORTUNES. By R. Sr. 
JOHN CoRBET. With Original Illustrations. 


*“A story showing how much may be achieved by 
honesty and perseverance.” —Chronicle. 


A PLUNGE INTO SPACE: A Trip to Mars. 
By Roserr Cromie. With Original Llus- 
trations. 


““This story is undeniably clever. The imagina- 
tion is brilliant, the scientific details are skilfully 
worked in, the dialogues and descriptions are lively 
und interesting, and the pictures of Martian life and 
scenery are remarkable.”—TZimes. 
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Price 2s. each. 


THE GIRLS’ GIFT LIBRARY. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


Similar to the preceding series in size ; 
but specially selected books suitable for 
girls, in a tasteful, uniform binding. 


TWO YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE. By 
Madame PRESSENSE. Edited by the 
Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
With Original Illustrations. 


** An admirable story of school life.” 


KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES: Yule-Tide Stories 
of Northern Lands. By the Author of 
“‘Cassimir, the Little Exile.” With 
Original Illustrations. 


MASTEK ROLEY. By Bearricr HarrapDen, Author of “ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” &c. Fully Illustrated by ALFRED JOHNSON. 
*** Master Roley’ is one of the brightest little heroes of the season. He seems to 
charm and soften all who come near him.” —4A thenwum. 


THE STANLEY LIBRARY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


THE KING’S BELL TOWER: A Romance of the Olden Time. By R. 
ANDRE. With Original Illustrations by A. W. CooPEer. 
** Mr. André’s romance is marked by much vigour and by great beauty of style.” 
—County Gentleman. 
THE TREASURE FINDER: A Story of a Lost Galleon. By W. J. 
Gorpon. With Original Illustrations by W. 8S. Sracry. 
“This is a well-written story, full of incident, never flagging, and thoroughly 
wholesome. The illustrations are vigorous and well drawn.”—Jhe Peoovle. 
JACK LOCKE: A Tale of the War and the Wave. By Dr. Gorpon 
STABLES. With Original Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 
‘«This is a capital tale for boys, written in Dr. Gordon Stables’ well-known high- 
spirited and dashing manner.” —County Gentleman. 
ERNEST FAIRFIELD; or, Two Terms at St. Andrews. By the Rev. 
A. N. Maran, M.A. With Original Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 
“‘This is an excellent story agreeably told. The school scenes are very life-like. 
— Spectator. 
LOST ON BROWN WILLY; or, The Print of the Cloven Hoof. By the 
Rev. A. N. Manan, M.A. With Original Illustrations. 
“An extremely good tale of a boy being kidnapped on a Cornish moor. The 
story is capitally written.”—EZxpress. 

FILLING UP THE CHINKS. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J. Greenze, Author 
of ‘‘Cushions and Corners,’ &c. With Original Illustrations. 
STELLA’S CUP; or, The Boy Artist. By May Euspate. With 

Original Illustrations by C. PATTERSON. 
““ The author here gives us a sweetly pretty tale, written with the finest of objects 
on the words, ‘Do your duty whatever may happen.’’’—Dorning Post. 
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THE PRIZE LIBRARY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A New Edition, Revised, 
with Notes, by the Rev. GEorGE FyLter Townsend, M.A. With 


Engraved Frontispiece. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By CuHartEs and Mary Lams. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Rosrrt SovurHry. With Engraved 
Frontispiece. 

‘‘ A faithful and true record of the life of the great naval hero.” 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by Mrs. H. B. PauLt- 
Adapted and Arranged for the Young. With Engraved Frontis- 
piece. 

és This should be the favourite edition with young people of these popular fairy 
tales.” 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA (ADVENTURES OF). Translated from 
the Spanish of MiGuEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA by MorTrEeux. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. By NatrHanreL HawtHorNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” &c. With Engraved Frontispiece. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. Wi~u1am Dopp, LL.D. 
With Engraved Frontispiece. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS: A Narrative of 1757. By J. FENIMORE 
CooprER, Author of ‘‘The Deerslayer,’ &c. With Engraved 
Frontispiece. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, and the Naturalist’s Calen- 
dar. By the Rev. Ginpert WHITE, M.A. LEdited, with Notes, 
By G. CHRISTOPHER Dayies. With numerous [lustrations. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by Mrs. H. B- 
Pauty. With Engraved Frontispiece. 


ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. By LE Sacer. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Notes and Illustrations. 


THE DEERSLAYER: A Tale. By J. FEntmorRE Cooper, Author of 
*« The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. With Engraved Frontispiece. 


EASTERN TALES. By many Story-Tellers. Compiled and Edited from 
Ancient and Modern Authors by Mrs. VALENTINE. With Illustra. 
tions. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, from this World to that which is to Come 
By JoHN Bunyan. Large Type Edition, with Frontispiece. 


THE PATHFINDER; or, The Inland Sea. By J. FEntMorRE Coopmr, 
Author of ‘‘ The Prairie,” &e. With Engrayed Frontispiece. 
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THE Prize Liprarny—continued. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MODERN LITERATURE. SeriesI. SHort Reap- 
INGS FROM THE Best AuTHORS. Compiled and Edited by Grorcr 
H. Townsend. With Portrait of CoarLEes DIcKENs. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MODERN LITERATURE. SeriesII. Snort Reap- 
INGS FROM THE Best AutHoRS. Compiled and Edited by GEORGE 
H. Townsenp. With Portrait of CHarLeEs KINGSLEY. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales.’”’ With 
Engraved Frontispiece. 


THE PIONEERS; or, The Sources of the Susquehanna. A Descriptive 
Tale. By J. FENIMORE Cooper, Author of ‘‘The Pathfinder.’’ 
With Engraved Frontispiece. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: His Travelsand Surprising Adventures. Illus- 
trated with Thirty-seven Curious Engravings from the Baron’s 
own Designs, and Five Woodcuts, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANE. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Izaak Watton and CHARLES CoTToN. 
Illustrated Edition, with Notes by G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. By Naruanren HawrHorne. With 
Engraved Frontispiece. 


THE PRAIRIE: A Tale. By J. Frentmore Cooper, Author of ‘‘ The 
Pioneers.’”’ With Engraved Frontispiece. 


THE KNIGHT’S RANSOM. By Mrs. L. Vatentroye. Author of “ Sea 
Fights and Land Battles.”” With Engraved Frontispiece. 


‘*A tale of the Crusades. The characters in the story are beautifully drawn.” — 
Guardian. 
THE PRAIRIE BIRD. By the Hon. CuHartes AvuGcustus Murray. 
With Engraved Frontispiece. 


“©One of the most charming books of adventure ever published. Giving correct 
information respecting the habits, condition and character of the North American 
Indian.” 


TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Henry NEeELE. With Illustra- 
tions by T. LANDSER. 


TALES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Lerten Ritcure. With Illustra- 
tions by T. LANDSEER. 


TALES OF ITALIAN HISTORY. By C. Macrarztine. With Illustrations 
by T. LANDSEER. 


TALES OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Don T. DE TRuEBA. With Illus- 
trations by J. K. MEApows. 
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Tur Prize Liprary—continued. 


TALES OF INDIAN HISTORY. By the Rev. Hopart CauntTER, B.D. 
With Illustrations. 


These volumes form a series of tales of a most interesting and highly literary 
character, founded on the histories of the countries embraced in the collection. 


AESOP’S FABLES. Translated by Samurn Croxatt, D.D., and Sir 
RoGEeR L’Estrance. With Applications and Morals by the Rev. 
G. F. TOWNSEND and L. VALENTINE. With 110 Original Illusts. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, The Wreck of the Pacific. By Captain 
Marryat, R.N. With nearly Sixty Original Illustrations by E. J. 
WHEELER. 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryat, R.N. With Forty-six Illustrations 
after desigs by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captain Marryat, R.N. With over 
Fifty Original Illustrations by Sir JoHN GILBERT, F'. A. FRASER, &c. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; or, Romance and Realities of Kastern 
Travel. By Exior Warsurton. With Original Illustrations. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


THE OLD OLD STORY TALES. Selected and Edited by Mrs. VaLEn- 
TINE. With numerous Illustrations. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With Engraved Frontispiece. 
BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR. With Frontispiece. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marnyar. With Sixty Original 
Illustrations. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. With Engraved Frontispiece. 


GRIMM’S GOBLINS. Translated by Mrs. H. B. Paut, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantet DEeror. An Edition suitable for 
children. With numerous Illustrations by E. Griset and others. 


SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Janz Porter. With Engraved Frontispiece. 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. By Gracr Acurirar. With Engraved Frontis- 
piece by LANCELOT SPEED. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR THE YOUNG. Translated by Mrs. H. B. 
PauLu. With numerous Llustrations. 


RIENZI. By Lord Lyrron. With Frontispiece. 
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BY CATHERINE D. BELL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


LILY GORDON; or, The Young Housekeeper. By C.D. Betz. With 
Original Illustrations. 
‘* This volume supplies a great want felt by young ladies on first leaving school.’ 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY; or, Help in Time of Need. By C. D. Bett. 
With Original Illustrations. 


SYDNEY STUART; or, Love Seeketh not her Own. By C. D. Brett. 
With Original Illustrations. 
‘This tale teaches by example how much an unselfish and loving spirit may do to 
remove little annoyances and increase the daily happiness of home life. 
MARY ELLIOTT; or, Kindness of Heart. By C. D. Breztx. With 
Original Illustrations. 
““The aim of this tale is to teach, by the example of a young family, the impor- 
tance of habitual and thoughtful kindness.” 
HOPE CAMPBELL; or, Know Thyself. By C. D. Betz. With Original 
Illustrations. 
‘« This tale is intended to inculcate a most important truth—the necessity and the 
very frequent want of self-knowledge.” 
HORACE AND MAY; or, Unconscious Koieeranee. By C.D. Betz. With 
Original Illustrations. 


ELLA AND MARIAN; or, Rest and Unrest. By C. D. Betz. With 
Original Illustrations. 

‘This story is intended to enforce on the mind of youthful readers the full mean- 
ing of those words of Scripture— Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.’ 

KENNETH AND HUGH or, Self-Mastery. By C. D. Betu. With 
Original Illustrations. 

‘* A delightful story for school-hboys.” 

ROSA’S WISH, and How She attained It. By C. D. Bett. With 
Original Illustrations. 


MARGARET CECIL; or, I Can because I Ought. By C.D. Bety. With 
Original Illustrations. 

“This book exemplifies the power of a strong will struggling against adverse 
circumstances.” 

THE GRAHAMS;; or, Home Life. By C. B. Betx, With Original Ilus- 
trations. 

‘‘'™he aim of this book is to teach, in the attractive guise of fiction, the holiest and 
noblest truths, and to show how character is formed, faults cured and virtues 
attained by God’s discipline of daily life.” 

HOME SUNSHINE; or, The Gordons. By C.D. Betn. With Original 
Illustrations. 

‘¢ The aim of this tale is to inculcate, by example as well as precept, the duty of 
cultivating a cheerful and contented spirit.” 

AUNT AILIE; or, Patience and its Reward. By C.D. Brin. With 
Steel Portrait of the Authoress. 
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WARNE’S FAIRY LIBRARY. 


A New Series. In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 


Legends from Fairy Land. 
Tufiongbo’s Life and Adventures. 
Tuflongbo and Little Content. 
The Six Little Princesses. 
Grimm’s Wonder Tales. 

Grimm’s Goblins. 

Grimm’s Household Stories. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Andersen's Dream Stories. 
Andersen's Tales for the Young. 
Andersen’s Elfin Tales. 


THE BEDFORD LIBRARY. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


ADRIFT IN A BOAT: A Story for Boys. By W. H. G. Kryeston, 
Author of “‘ Washed Ashore,”’ &c. With Original Illustrations. 


“‘This is one of Mr. Kingston’s best sea stories for boys, and has deservedly ob- 
tained a high reputation.’—Land and Water. 


NANCY’S NEPHEW;; or, Mike’s First Campaign. By Brarrice Mar- 
SHALL. With Four full-page Original Illustrations. 


“** Nancy’s Nephew’ possesses the rare charm of originality. Everyone will be 
interested in the little aunt and her nephew.” 


JARWIN AND CUFFY: A Tale. By R. M. Bannantyne, Author of 
‘The Silver Lake,” ‘‘ The Red Eric,” &c. With Original Ilus- 
trations. 


“An interesting story of a shipwrecked sailor and his pet companion, giving their 
adventures among the South Sea Islanders.” 


BENAIAH: A Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. Wess, Author of 
“Naomi.” With Original Illustrations. 


THE SILVER LAKE; or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. Batuantyne, 
With Original Illustrations. 


THE YOUNG MAROONERS. By F. R. Gounprne. With Original 
Tlustrations. 

** A tale of adventure on a deserted island; full of instructive hints on natural 
history, botany, etc.” 

MONKEY ISLAND. By Lion Goznan. Translated by C. C. CHELTNAM. 
With Original Illustrations. 

‘“We can safely say it will very much amuse everyone who gets hold of it.” 
FRITZ: A Story for Boys. By Franz Horrman. With Illustrations. 
THE ROCK LIGHT; or, Duty our Watchword. By Mrs. E. L. Hervey. 

With Original Illustrations. 
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THE OLD BIBLE; or, the Martyr’s Gift. By E. Wynne. With Original 
Illustrations. 
‘* An interesting account of the martyrs who lived and suffered for the truth.” 
THE MAGIC HALF-CROWN. By the Author of “Crib and Fly,” &c. 
With Four full-page Original Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. In 
small crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


WASHED ASHORE; or, The Tower of Stormount Bay. By W. H. G. 
Kineston. New Edition. With Original Illustrations. 


PHILIP FARLOW AND HIS FRIENDS. By J. T. Trowsripce. New 
Edition. With Original Illustrations, 

LENA GRAHAM. By Mrs. C. Setpy Lownpzs, Author of “New Hon- 
ours.’’ With Original Illustrations in Tints by EprrH ScanneELt. 


‘‘ These are charming stories for girls. They are written in admirable language 
The illustrations are very graceful.” —7he Queen. 


NEW HONOURS. By Mrs. C. Srezpy Lownprs, Author of “Tena 
Graham.” With Original Illustrations in Tints by Eprrx 
SCANNELL. 


** This book is full of incident such as children love to read, and Miss Scannell’s 
drawings add greatly to the charm of the book.” —Lady's Pictorial. 


LINFORD GREEN. By Mrs. C. Setpy Lownpsgs, Author of “Ethel 
Fortescue,” &c. With Original Illustrations by Eprra Scannexu. 

PHILLIS PHIL; or, Alone in the World. By Mrs. Henry Kerary. 
With Original Illustrations. 


FILLING UP THE CHINKS. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J, Greens, Author 
of ‘‘ Cushions and Corners,” &c. With Original Illustrations. 








THE VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, handsome binding. 

FRANK, ROSAMOND, HARRY, AND LUCY, and other Tales and Stories. 
By Maria EDGEWORTH. 

FORESTER, ANGELINA, THE PRUSSIAN VASE, and other Tales and 
Stories. By Maria EDGEWORTH. 

LAZY LAWRENCE, GARRY OWEN, and other Tales and Stories. By 
Maria EDGEWORTH. 

LAME JERVAS, THE LIMERICK GLOVES, and other Tales and Stories. 
By Maria EDGEWORTH. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. By Dr. Arkry and Mrs. BARBAULD. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. By Tuomas Day. 


‘This series of books are large volumes containing three hundred and twenty 
pages of reading matter, and will be found most suitable for village libraries, Sunday- 


school prizes and gifts.” 
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THE “DARING AND DOING” LIBRARY. 


A Serres or Books oF ADVENTURE FOR Boys, IN HANDSOME 


UNIFORM BINDINGS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


DARING AND DOING. By L. VALENTINE 
With Original Illustrations. 


THE WAY TO WIN. By C. A. BEAcH. 
With Original Illustrations. 


TOO GOOD FOR ANYTHING. By C. A. 
BracH. With Original Illustrations. 


HE DANES IN ENGLAND. By A. ENGEL- 

BacH. With Original Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Engelbach has woven from these stirring 
times a most interesting story.”—Cironicle. 

BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. Selected and Edited 
by L. Vatentrne, Author of ‘Sea Fights 
and Land Battles,’ &c. New Edition. 
With Original Dlustrations. 


F Incidents anol anecdotes of the brave men of other 
ays. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE: The Story of a Soldier, a Ruler, a Prisoner 
of State, from the History of the Past and Present Centuries. By 
Henry Boyt Ler. New Edition. With Original Illustrations. 





VALOUR AND ENTERPRISE: A Book for Boys. By L. VALENTINE. 
With Original Illustrations by A. W. CooPER. 
**TIn reading these two volumes, one is forced to admit that no works of fiction 


ever afforded such an array of wondrous tales of heroism as this collection of true 
stories.” —Literary World, 


WALTER’S ESCAPE; or, The Capture of Breda. By J. pE LimFpr, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Beggars.” With Origina) Dlustrations. 


PERIL AND ADVENTURE: A Book for Boys. By L. VALENTINE. With 
Original Illustrations by A. W. CoopPrr. 


BOING HIS BEST. By J. T. TrRowsripGEe. With Original Ilustra- 
ions. 


JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. By J. T. Trowpnriper, Authcr 
of “ Philip Farlow.” With Original Illustrations. 
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THE ‘‘Dartmne AND Domne” Lisrary—coniinued. 


ST. GEORGE’S KEY: A Story of Life in Honduras. By the Rey. W. 
EK. Coguuan, B.A. With Original Illustrations. 


THE SILVER CUP; or, True Heroism. A Book for Boys. With 
Original Illustrations. 


THE LOYALISTS; or, The War in La Vendée. By Madame pr Wrrrv. 
Edited by Miss Yoner. With Original Illustrations. 
‘This volume tells the story of the heroic revolt of La Vendée in a vivid and 
Spirited manner.” 





WARNE’S NATIONAL BOOKS. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 
In deny 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


Price 1s. each. 
Cloth gilt; or picture boards with attractive enamelled covers. 


This Series is Illustrated with numerous Coloured Plates from 
Original Water-Colour Drawings. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this World to that which is to Come. 
By JoHN BunyAN. 

FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. Condensed from the larger edition. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (His Life and Adventures). By Danren DrFor. 


BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY. Modernised from the most Recent 
Authorities. The Illustrations by Kryt. 


_ THE HOLY WAR. Made by Shaddai upon Diabolus. By Joun Bunyan 
THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, The Adventures of a Ship- 
wrecked Family on a Desert Island. 


MILITARY ENTERPRISE. Illustrative of Heroism, Courage and Duty. 


NAVAL ENTERPRISE. Illustrative of Adventure, Heroism and En- 
durance. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, Life Among the Lowly. By H. B. Stowe. 


THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. Designed to Teach the Proper Treatment 
of Animals, By Mrs. TRIMMER. 


THE ANNALS OF THE POOR. By the Rev. LEcH Ricumonp, M.A. 
SANDFORD AND MERTON (The History of). By THomas Day. 


EVENINGS AT HOME: Tales and Stories. By Dr. AIKEN and Mrs. 
BARBAULD. 
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“ROUND THE GLOBE” 


LIBRARY. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, or with Coloured 


Frontispiece, éc. 


The Seven Kings of Rome, and 
the Story of Pompeii. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. 


The Earth we Live on. 
numerous Illustrations. 


Brave Bobby, Peter and his 
PONY, &c. 


Frances Meadows: 
Character, &c. 


With 


Traits of 


Casper. By Miss WETHERELL. 
With Original Illustrations. 


Carl Krinken; or, The Christmas 
Stocking. By Miss WETHERELL. 


Lizzie Johnson ; 
Help. By Lady Grey. 


Mr. Rutherford’s Children. 


Ist Series. By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


Mr. Rutherford’s Children. 


2nd Series. By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


The Home Queen; or, Uncon- 


scious Rule. By OrraLig WILDER- 
MUTH. 


The Little Miner; or, Honesty 
is the Best Policy. 


The Basket of Flowers; or, 
Piety and Truth Triumphant. 


The Babes in the Basket; or, 
Daph and her Charge. 


Sam; or, a Good Name. 
Mrs. Henry KEARY. 


Willie’s Birthday, and How he 
Enjoyed it. 


Willie’s Rest, and the Butter- 
fly’s Gospel. 


Pride and Principle; or, The 


Captain of Elvedon School. By Mrs. 
H. B. PAvutu. 


or, Mutual 


By 


Mrs. Gordon’s Household; or, 
One Way of Doing Good. By Lady 
GREY. 


Little Nettie; or, Home Sun- 


shine. By ELizaBeTH WETHERELL. 


The Dairyman’s Daughter: 
An Authentic Narrative by the late 
Rey. LEGH RICcuUMOND. 


The Young Cottager. 


late Rev. LEGH RICHMOND. 


By the 


Tilly Trickett; or,/Try B 
Mrs. Henry Keary. With [llustra- 
tions. 


Alec Tomlin; or, Choose Wisely. 
By Mrs. FENTON AYLMER. 


Anna Ross; or, The Orphan of 
Waterloo. By GracE KENNEDY. 


Dick, the Sailor Boy: A Tale 
of the Days of Nelson and Wellington. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. 


Father Phim. By Mrs. Henry 


KEARY. 


Hapless 
Enemy. 


Harry: His Own 


By Mrs. Henry KEARyY. 


Tinker Dick: A Tale of Long 
Ago. By Mrs. Henry KEARY. 


Little Josey; or, Try and 
Succeed. 
Hetty ; or, Fresh Watercresses. 


The Two Neighbours. By Mrs. 
H. B. Pav. 


Tom Butler's Troubles: A 
Cottage Story. 
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